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Preface 


The Essays in this book, except those covered by chapters 4 and 5, have been 
written during the last nine yc^ars or so. 'I'lic basic three themes of the work 
may gatlu^rcd from its title, Kiiowledj^c Freedom and Language, 'I'Ik! reader is 
lik(4y to f(M4 that my main interest is the human factor underlying the different 
forms of knowledge and action. What 1 call the ^duiman factor’’ is clearly 
manifest in two basic traits of our nature, viz., language-use and freedom- 
seeking. Our freedom-seeking, like linguistic in-dw(!lling, is often inarticulate, 
even unconscious, and not externalised. 

When the human factor and its main features are systematically ignored 
and underrated in the name of realism and objectivity, our enterprises and 
achievements, from scientific-epistemic to artistic-ethical, appear more or less 
unrelated to the complexity and varial)i]ity of life as we live it. For example, 
a sense of history is an inalienable sign of our lived life. In the name of 
searching for rationality of scienc(‘ or intelligibility of history we are often 
asked by metaphysical realists to postulate soinc immutable categories or 
abstract universals. Otherwise, tlu^y fear, the web of human thoughts and 
actions would prove too complex to b(^ neatly portniycd. 

Without denouncing traditional metaphysics, I shall try to show how, 
rightly understood, it stands closely related to scicmtific incjuiiy and history of 
science. My approach to knowledge, both natural and social, is in the main 
diachronic or historical. Yet, 1 am not a Huxist as the term is ordinarily taken 
to be. What I am opposed to is the static “system-building” efforts to bring 
together formal and : latcrial elements of knowledge! in some very smooth, 
harmonious or aprioristic way, ignoring their growing or historical character. 
By “the Cunning of Reason” Hegel gets undeistandably disturbed but what 
seems more distressing is Kant’s utter imi. xtienc(! with it. 

The static claim of knowledge and stiuctural fixity of language can hardly 
be sustained without diluting the importance of human freedom. In tliis 
connection, I would try to explore the bearing of the human factor on the 
ways language is influentially and intiimitely related to all the pursuits cind 
articulations of the praxiological and the cpistemic objects of our life. In the 
process I may rightly appear very critical of some basic ideas or classical 
rationalists like Plato, Dc^scaitcs, Leibniz and e,ven Kant. I shall b(! defending 
what I have called elsewhere anthropological rationalism which stands close 
to human ontology and phenomenology. 
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Scientific Realism 


Scientific realism is a much talked of subject of our time. Perhaps it has been 
so for a very long time as is evident from the history of science and philosophy. 
The controversial nature of the problems pertaining to the subject may be 
a good enough reason to take it up once again. There are certain problems 
of life which, though not solul^le to the satisfaction of all concerned, cannot 
be denied or disowned by anyone. It seems to me that the problems regarding 
realism idealism) are of this nature.^ 

Like the themes of literature and subjects of fine arts, the problems of 
philosophy are open to diviTse, almost endlessly diverse, formulations and 
treatments. This comparison between the themes of literature and the fine 
arts, on the one hand, and those of science, on the other, is likely to be resented 
by many on the ground that while the artists are free to create their worlds, 
the scientists are cognitively obliged to picture, or at least to capture, the 
world as it is. Those who rejeetthe thesis of ‘‘art for art’s sake” or, like the 
Marxists, are committed to ‘‘socialist realism” in the area of arts and aesthe- 
tics are sure to affirm the cognitive obligation of the artist too.^ It is argued 
that though imagination and interpretation have a big role to play in artistic 
creation, their role is not absent in scientific theory-construction either. 

The very fact that we find it extremely difficult to formulate the problem 
of scientific realism aj)pcars by itself very instructive to me. Unless we can 
arrive at a reasonably agreed upon formulation of the problematiquc of 
realism, it is difficult to think of a solution which would be equally acceptable 
to all of us. One may conclude, in despair, that all our arguments for and 
against realism are only persuasive and never conclusive. Whether this 
“desperate conclusion” is really desperate or conclusive remains an open 
question. 

Let me try to formulate the different aspects of the problematiquc of 
scientific realism. 

Perhaps the simplest formulation of realism is that the world and its 
objects we (human beings) experience exist independently of, and external 
to, the concerned experience. For example, one has to recognise the difference 
between (what is) red and the experience of (what is) red.® 

Even this simplest formulation lacks in clarity and is marked by a number 
of ambiguities. First, it is difficult to show that the world (together with its 
objects) which is believed to be there, and the world which we succeed 
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in capturing in our experience, or picturing in scientific propositions, are 
essentially the same. The term “essence” is often used rather vaguely in 
philosophical writings. One does not know how the identity of the believed 
world and that of the experienced world can be conclusively shown. The 
sorts of experience which arc admissible in support of our belief* (in this case 
of the world and its objects) may not be admissible in support of our experi- 
ences of allegedly the same world. In that case, we have to find out the way 
of establishing the “structural” identity of “the real world” and “the experi- 
enced (or empirical) world”. Wittgenstein’s notion of elementary proposition 
as a picture of atomic state of affairs (of the world) is a suggested way out of 
the impasse. The truth of the picture is shown by the proposition itself and 
needs no extraneous evidence. But is the word “structure” in this context 
free from vagueness? 

In case we are prepared to retreat slightly from this position and affirm 
that the “real world” is somehow captured in the •^j'mpirical proposition and 
that this affirmation may be confirmed or infirmed by evidence, we are 
immediately landed in a host of problems and required to answer many 
disturbing questions. 

The first question which comes up in the mind is whether the “gap” 
between the world and my experience of it is satisfactorily bridgable. The 
question may be reformulated thus: can the world be truly captured in my 
experience? The second problem is with the expressions “satisfactorily” and 
“truly”. Are truth and satisfaction inter-changeable notions? A view or theory 
of the world may be satisfactory without being true. Or, it may be true 
without being satisfactory. It must be remembered here that neither truth nor 
satisfaction is a non-ambiguous term. For example, when we speak of ‘satisfac- 
tion’ in the logico-mathematical contexts, we mean one thing. But when we 
speak of it in the psychological — human or animal — contexts we mean some 
other thing. Note that we are speaking of things and not of thing. What 
(knowledge of the world) will satisfy human beings, how and when, cannot 
be unrestrictedly generalised. The human quest for knowledge is found to be 
almost always interested and influenced by valuation, expectation^ etc. Natural- 
ly, the question arises whether, given these highly variable factors, the 
world can be captured in my or our experience or knowledge. 

When I use the expression “my or our”, I am bothered by another 
nagging question. It is difficult, if not impossible, for me to be honestly 
convinced that my knowledge of the world is really true and shared by other 
human beings. Reflection reveals that this question may be refined in various 
ways. If my experience is peculiarly mine, i.e. strictly solipsistic in character, 
it is not sharable by others. If it is claimed to be sharable by others, it is 
difficult to justify the claim because the experience of sharability itself has to 
be shown as sharable. It lands one in a sort of infinite regress. True, regress 
may be stopped or avoided by taking an “arbitrary” stand or decision some- 
where and stating something like “we are practically satisfied that this view 
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is shared by all of us’*. In support of tliis (shared world-) view the evidences 
of our like behaviour-patterns, decisions, actions, etc. in like situations may 
be cited. But here one notices a shift from cognitive realism (realism of 
knowledge) to behavioural realism (realism as evident from our behaviour, 
etc. ) . 

The transition from the possessive (case) our to the nominative (case) we 
poses certain problems. What is the identity of this “we” and how does it 
differ from that “we”? Further, if “we” is talked about in relation to this 
situation or that situation, the problem (of sharability) becomes all the more 
complex. 

The “transition” from psychologism or solipsism to sociologism is rejected 
by the transcendentalist of the Kantian or the Husserlian persuasion. He 
feels that neither in our sense-perception nor in our understanding is the 
world truly captured. To him the solution for the problem lies in the constitution 
of the world by the mind. But, again, analysis reveals that the term “constitu- 
tion” is used here in a special sense and with certain presuppositions. Broadly 
speaking, the presuppositions are transcendental or transcendcntally oriented. 
Otherwise, the problem of solipsism will remain unresolved. If we are pre- 
pared to assume that we, all rational human beings, are endowed with the 
capacity of constituting the world, only then can our claim of knowing a 
commonly sharable knowledge of the world make sense. But the points to be 
noted here are (a) constitution performs the role of knowing and, therefore, 
(b) the very problem of “capturing the world” disappears. If we, (by defini- 
tion) rational beings, author or create the world, the talk of our being 
mistaken about it makes little or no sense. And in that case, the question of 
evidence, i.e., its admissibility a nd necessity, proves to be inconsequential to 
the uncompromising transcendentalist. The transcendentalist is essentially 
anti-evidentialist. He i<5 opposed to the very idea of making the fortune of 
what he constitutes, i.e., t he world-view, dependent upon some evidences not 
constituted by him. 

“Constituted knowledge” thus turns out to be the “pictured knowledge”. 
In neithcT case is relativism or scepticism i^lerated. These problems are not 
allowed to appear at all in the scene of the knowledge of the world. The 
problems of capturing the world are bypassed or skirted by “the transcenden- 
tal constitutionist”. 

All “constitutionists” are not of the seime opinion regarding the scope of 
what man can possibly constitute. Assuming that the world is constituted by 
us, some maintain that man can constitute only the basic “bits” or “elements” 
of the world. This view may be called “local constitution ism”. Some others 
maintain that man can constitute blocks or parts of the world. The second 
view may be designated as “block constitutionism”. The latter is found to be 
modest in its epistemic claim. For it does not go so far as to claim that the 
whole world can be "constituted by man with his constitutive powers. But 
there are ambitious constitutionists who affirm that the world is indeed 
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constituted by man with his powers of knowing. In order to avoid “dogmatic’* 
or “postulated” or common sense realism these holist or global constitution- 
ists are obliged to hold that human beings are the creators or authors of the 
world they know. To them, knowing, in a way, is a sort of making. What is 
more, the global conslitutionists are not prepared to admit that the world 
they make or know is open to question or correction (certainly not 
from without). They are opposed to admissibility of external evidence. 
One gets the impression that this third group of “constitutionists” is of 
the view that the constituted world and the human beings who constitute 
it, are essentially or internally isomorphic. I.e., the former seems to be an 
articulation, unique articulation, of the latter. This is a form of self-eviden- 
tialism. And one may recal? Leibniz’s monadological epistemology in this 
connection. 

I do not propose to put a name tag on each of the above three forms of 
constituted world-views. The first view, “local '^c:onstitutionism” C3.nnot be 
ascribed to Wittgenstein. For, in between elementary propositions, on the 
one hand, and atomic states of affairs, on the other, he does not recognise 
any third (human) factor. But it seems to me that some of the writings of 
Russell (1914-1923) may be interpreted as supporting the thesis of local 
constitutionism.^ I am also inclined to believe some Vcdantic theories of 
perception lend support to this view. But I am not very sure if the historical 
examples I have quoted are correct. 

Many realistic theories of knowledge, those of Popper® and Sellars'^ for 
example, may be referred to as e <. mples of block constitutionism. Of course, 
one has to be very cautious here, i or, though they both discard the “myth of 
the given”, they insist thatonl. uur 2 x;(?rW-vicws arc “constituted” by us and 
not the basic bits of the worl However, they recognise the admissibility 
and necessity of evidences in bridging the gap between the world and our view 
about it. 

In an extended sense even Kant may, perhaps, be presented as a defender 
of block constitutionism. The empirical world, according to him, is constituted 
by human understanding. Since the empirical world is not the whole of reality 
which includes things-in-themselves, our understanding cannot be claimed to 
be the creator of the reality as a whole. In Kant’s empirical realism, scientific 
view of the world, the role of evidence seems to be negligible, if not nil. The 
certification of the correctness of what is constituted by understanding, i.e. 
the scientific world-view, is solicited and obtained not from below — from 
sense-experience or blind manifold of senses — , but from above — the transcen- 
dental unity of apperception. It is via the latter that Kant makes one’s 
(scientific) understanding universal — sharable by (all) others (at least in 
principle). Though Kant occasionally speaks of correspondence (in the 
context of truth), his theory of knowledge, taken as a whole, seems to be 
overwhelmingly coherentist, and the main principle that makes this coheren- 
tism, i.e., inter-subjective sharability of knowledge, possible is, as noted earlier. 
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the transcendental unity of apperception. The objects which are constituted 
by the use of some definite categories and concepts cannot but correspond to 
what constitute them or make them possible. So the significance of correspon- 
dence obtained between the categories and concepts of understanding, on the 
one hand, and the objects constituted by them, on the other, is rather trivial. 
The more important part of the issue is how all the objects of nature arc found 
to be mutually consistent or coherent. It is the supposed unity of understan- 
ding, backed up by the super-unity of apperception, which makes the unity 
of nature possible. The effortless achievement or bloodless victory fails to 
explain the persistent scientific problem of infirmation of scientific theories 
by “unexpected” or recalcitrant objects of nature. 

When we use the metaphor of picture in order to defend scientific realism, 
our claim to realism is confined to “bits” (or states of affairs) of the world. 
When we try to extend our claim to “blocks” of reality or whole of it, the 
weakness of our claim becomes clear. “Logical construction” of the blocks 
or of the whole world, ontologically speaking, cannot conceivably be a pictur- 
ing activity. Neither the blocks nor the whole world is epistemologically 
available or presented to any man. Given this “limitation”, one’s realistic 
claim in respect to everything beyond the picturesque l)its turns out to be 
human constructs. The moment we leave behind the atomic states of 
affairs and try to know blocks or medium-sized objects and the whole reality 
and anything between the two, we are thrown back to the questionable area of 
construction or constitution. That by following mere logical steps, we cannot 
correctly or unquestionably construct the real world and its objects, whatever 
might be their size, is evident from the necessity of undertaking observational 
and/or experimental measures in scientific inquiry. Unless it is assumed (a) 
that the structure of the world itself, each and every bit of it, is logically consti- 
tuted, and (b) that human ability of construction (or constitution) is identi- 
cally logical, it is difficult to discover the passage from the human mind to the 
real world, or, from the latter to the former. But further reflection shows that 
even if these two assumptions arc granted, th(! two passages just spoken of are 
not available to us as “proofs” of scientific rr^alism. For one can always point 
out different logics and different possible logical steps leading to different 
results. All logics do not speak of leading us to the same world. For example, 
the logic of the intuitionist, not committed to the Law of the Excluded 
Middle, takes what is “provable” as what is “true”. To him, provability is 
truth. To accept provability as realism is not possible outside the system of 
intuitionism — in, for example, logic and mathematics. 

Perhaps, the most widely prevalent form of realism is rooted in common- 
sense or what may be called animal faith. But immediately we are reminded 
that scientific realism is not commonsensc realism and that even animal faith 
is at times shaken, even badly shaken. More important, commonsense and 
animal faith are not conclusive proofs of realism. The fact that the necessity 
of evidence is felt for the vindication of realism is an indirect proof of the 
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inadequacy of animal faith and commonscnse as forming the bases of scientific 
realism. 

The questicm arises : What is our aim in science? Is it truth that we seek in 
science? If the corpus of propositions or theories called science is required 
to be true in all respects, can we have it? Did we ever have it? What is the 
verdict of the history of science? What is it that makes us believe that we can 
possibly have one day a corpus of theories in which every theory, and every 
propositional constituent of every theory, will be found to be true? Is it a 
practically acceptable scientific research programme? Or, is it even a logically 
admissible scientific research programme? Is it not interesting to note that 
realists like Popper who emphasise so much the importance of truth in scienti- 
fic investigation consciously a^rnit that “it is the aim of science to find satis- 
factory explanations”? If it is satisfactory explanations that we are primarily 
seeking in science, where exactly does stand our commitment to, and quest 
for, truth in science? Must we be thrown back to th'j; view that what is cogni- 
tively satisfactory is true? Will not the acceptance of this view amount to 
subscription to a sort of pragmatism which is often pitted against realism? 
Or should we, like Nagel, say that the difference between realism and prag- 
matism is a matter of preference of language — depends on our preferred mode 
of speech?® 

Strictly speaking, science has no aim of its own. It is we, human beings, 
especially the scientists tlwmisclves, who credit scit^nce with this aim or that 
aim. Scientific knowledge may be interpreted in terms of realism or idealism 
or some other philosophical creed. 

The concept of truth, as we have noted earlier, lends itself to different 
explications. Different theories of truth formulated in terms of con'espoii- 
dence, coherence, pragmatism, etc. show that neither philosophers nor scien- 
tists themselves are unanimous about the nature of truth and the criterion 
in terms of which it may be tested. Even the notion of correspondence which 
appears, intuitively, very clear has been interpreted in different ways. 
Correspondence between propositions and facts or states of affairs may be 
interpreted in terms of picture or in those of structure. Sometimes we are told 
of con-espondence between a linguistic expression of a proposition and its 
metalinguistic name. In the semantic view of correspondence as developed 
by Tarski and his followers, we face the problem of finding out recursive 
definitions of the terms of natural languages. The availability (or otherwise) 
of proclaimed correspondence between a proposition and the fact or the bit 
of reality it stands for, may somehow be decided ; because of the limited scope 
of the issue, it seems experientially managable. But when we are called upon 
to examine the claim of correspondence between scientific theory of a broad 
scope and the big or widespread chunk of reality with which it is concerned, 
we encounter numerous diliiculties. By examining the correspondence-claim 
of each proposition falling under the scope of the latter kind of theory, we 
caimot decide the truth-value of the theory as a whole. Truth of a scientific 
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theory of a broad scope is not derivalde from its constituent propositions. For 
the constituents may prove heterogeneous. Heterogeneity may be related to 
truth-value or may be morphological or be both. Besides, the theoretical 
terms figuring in different propositions make it empirically very difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain whc'ther the propositions do or do not correspond 
to the “concerned” small bits or big parts of reality. Given this ontological 
constraint, the inductive transition from the conslituenls of the theory to the 
structure of theory itself proves irrational, almost impossible. 

To vindicate the realistic claim of a theory by reducing it or translating it 
into transparent observational language does not appear to be very promising. 
The very purpose of theorising is to go beyond the cramping bits to the large 
chunks of reality and to say something more about the latter, — “the more” 
wlxich is not readily available to sense-experience. And, at the same time, the 
realistic theoretician’s claim is that what his theory asserts is true, i.c., what it 
refers to is there in the world and open to possibles tests. The realistic ontologi- 
cal claim of theory cannot be instantly vindicated or rejected. It is in this sense 
that it remains always provisional in character.® 

The provisional character of theory need not be taken as a proof of its 
weakness. On the contrary, it is proof of its openness, i.e. , the readiness to face 
the tribunal of experience, both individually and collc^ctively. I say “and 
collectively” because every provisional theory stands in league with some 
other (in most cases) neighbouring theories. My reference to neighbouring 
theories is intended to differentiate my position from the Duhem-Quine 
holism, on the one hand, and the Wiitgenstein-Popper localism, on the other. 
The former drags us to boundless cohcrenlism, reminiscent of the Bradley- 
Bosanquet variety of metaphysicalism (of vanishing distance), the latter tends 
to pin us down to the highly localised bits of reality, reminding us that our 
“bold” attempts to get beyond them will land us in instrumentalism or 
abysmal provisionalism. 

Are we, then, to conclude that the real world that we propose to capture 
in our scientific theories is destined to be elusive? Obviously, the despair 
underlying the question is at variance with the widespread popularity of 
realism in science. Most of us do believe that we seek and find facts. Scientists 
assure us that they do catch facts by the net of the theories they cast and it is 
difficult to deny that they often show their catch, i.e., the facts, to our satisfac- 
tion. Further, the non-theoretical moments of our life, and most of our 
practicalbehaviour strongly suggest (provided, of course, we are not paranoid 
or neurotic) that we are successful in our commerce with the real world. 

Collateral to our practical success in relation to the real world is the usual 
success of our scientific (theoretical) predictions or inductive projections. If 
our knowledge could have tied us down only to the proximate bits of our 
experience, keeping us totally ignorant of what lies beyond them, even our 
practical life would h^ve been extremely restricted, almost unlivable by our 
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own human standards. From all this it appears that realism is the verdict 
handed over to us both by theoretical reason and practical experience. 

All this sounds fine. However, the issue, at close look, seems to be rather 
complex. With the fall of the picture-theory of proposition (not necessarily of 
Wittgenstein), many other planks of scientific realism fall throughr It is not at 
all surprising to hear the story of utter disappointment expressed by Wittgens- 
tein when it was pointed out by Sraffa to him that the simple form of the 
elementary proposition (showing what is picturesque) is a myth. The self- 
shining (or trutli revealing) character of the elementary proposition is contin- 
gent upK)n (a) the availability of logical proper names successfully naming 
objects (in the world) and (b) concatenation of propositional components 
directly representing the confijfliration of objects (in the world). The failure 
of “proper names” to demonstrate tlieir propriety and that of the concatena- 
ted propositional components to show their isomorphism with the configura- 
tion of objects take away the realistic glue of realism. If there is nothing to 
glue knowledge and the world together, how could one possibly vindicate the 
realistic claim of scientific knowledge? For comparable reasons, the claim 
that designators have a rigid relation with their designata appears suspect. 
Either logical proper names are forever to their referents, or we must 

assume that their relation to them is somehow (say, causally) established. If 
proper names are always ‘proper’ and designators rigid, it is difficult to imagine 
how, given the “unalterable” character of bits and/or kinds of reality, can 
we even possibly build up a structure of knowledge, in this case of science, 
which is essentially changing or historical? Per contra, if the relation between 
proper names and their nominata or rigid designators and their designata is 
a matter of establishment (causally or otherwise), it is difficult to see why the 
relation cannot be disestablished, i.e., changed over time. Either of the said 
alternatives raises doubts about the proclaimed direct relationship between 
knowledge (or its linguistic equivalent) and the world (or reality).^® 

Given the above difficulty, the realist is obliged to retreat to the relatively 
modest aim of capturing reality in theory. But, as indicated earlier, our 
efforts to capture the world as a whole or its chunks or even its small bits 
prove questionably successful at best and abortive at worst. 

The search for the cause of this rather disappointing conclusion seems to 
yield the following. The moment we recognise the indirect character of the 
relation of gap between names and the nominata, between propositions and 
facts, objects or their configuration (whatever we call them), our strong 
realistic claim gets weakened, and possible escape routes from this situation 
are found to be very few in number and hazardous in character. Vindication 
of realism requires us to take our task of factfinding very seriously. But, intri- 
guingly enough, “facts” found out, it appears, complain that their identity 
has been tampered with and distorted by the finder in the process of finding. 
In other words, what is said to be directly given, i.e., pure fact, on analysis, 
is found to be indirect, or mediated or interpreted; and the realist’s claim of 
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capturing the reality as it is turns out to be highly questionable and evidential- 
ly corrigible. Besides, once it is admitted that there is room for interpreta- 
tions of the given, it is implicitly conceded that there are different and 
alternative ways of interpretation. If the “same” given fact lends itself to alter- 
native interpretations, it is difficult to prove its “sameness” under alternative 
interpretations. In that case, one might factfinding, a basic requirement 
for the vindication of scientific realism, is a futile undertaking. More affirma- 
tively speaking, fact finding operations entail fabrication of facts. Fabrication 
here means interpretation. 

If finding of a fact is not separable from fabrication of a fact, we are pushed 
to two further apparently anti-realistic consequences. Firstly, if found facts 
are necessarily fabricated, how do we distinguish between what is rightly 
fabricated and what is wrongly fabricated? The question may be put in a 
more radical form. If a fact is destined to degenerate into fabrication, what 
possibly can save it from further degeneration into ti fiction? Should we say 
fictions are wrongly fabricated facts? Even to justify this view the separate 
identities of (a) what is a fact (found or unfound), (b) what is a fabricated 
fact, and (c) what is a fiction need to be shown or established. Secondly, since 
for the purpose of fabrication or interpretation in different ways different 
fictions or hypotheses are called for, the relative relevance and strength of the 
same have to be established. 

By blurring the distinction between a “real” fact and a fabricated fact, 
and between what is fabricated and what is fictitious, I do not propose to 
refute scientific realism. Realism, scientific or not, though differently concei- 
ved, stands more or less unrt‘futed. It would be rash to characterise realism 
as metaphysical in the bad st nsc of the term. One argument against its 
refutation is that what makes refutation possible has to be accorded a realistic 
ontological status. To put it differently, the presupposition of the refutation 
of realism is itself realistic. By something Mwreal one cannot refute what is 
real. One cannot ind finitely quibble over the definitions of “real” and 
“unreal”, keeping them in bracket or treating them as suspended epoche 
concepts.^^ 

My reference to the concepts of (founa j fact, (fabricated) fact and fiction 
is intended primarily to show that “one and the same world” lends itself to 
different ways of theoretical construction and articulation. The main reason 
why I use the expression “one and the same world” as epoche or bracketed is 
that I cannot capture it directly. This inability, however, need not be cons- 
trued as impossibility of our encounter with, or knowing, the world. To say, as 
we do, “all scientific knowledge is interpreted” is not to deny that it is of the 
world and that it is questionable and corrigible in the light of our experiences, 
however theory-laden they might be. The idea of correcting a theory “based” 
on experience by experience is not misleading. For the experiences which go 
into the making of theory are not exactly the experiences which question it 
and correct it. The idea of “question and correction of experience by experi- 
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ence” may sound phenomenological. Perhaps it is. But that does not mean 
that any of the said two (or more) sets of experience are rootless, i.e. not 
rooted in reality — reality authored neither by me nor by you, reality that 
refuses to be encompassed by tenets like esse est percipii or esse est concipii. 
Neither man’s perception nor his conception can create reality or make it 
possible. 

However, this formulation needs qualification and clarification. That the 
essence of a tiling does not consist in its being perceived, perceived by man, is 
evident when the notion of transcendental God (or some such analogously 
functional principle) is invoked. The point to be noted is that the transcen- 
dental principle which is taken to be generative as well as supportive of the 
basic pcrceplualistic tenet is not^tself subject to the tenet. The conceptualistic 
tenet is claimed to be both generative and certificative of the world (and its 
objects). Neither perception nor conception as such is creative of objects. 
Strictly speaking, creativity is being implicitly ascribed to man, this man or 
that man, or man in general. “This man or that man” is understandable and 
alright. But “man in general” raises many questions. One suspects that it is 
intended to fend off the possibility of scepticism or relativism or both. “Man in 
general” is being preferred to “this man or that man” as the author of the 
objective world. 

A spectre haunts the world of scientific knowledge. And the spectre is of 
relativism and/or scepticism. There are two main mantras or strategics to 
chase this spectre away. One is to resort to the transcendental argument (or 
its functional analogue). It is self-supportive and, in the case of necessity, 
lends support to non-picturesque (‘k'mentary or basic propositions. And the 
other is to postulate a self-existent real world irrespective of its being known, 
perceptually or conceptually. Self-evident transcendental principle and 
(postulated) self-existent world serve analogous theoretical purpose, i.e., to 
fight back relativism and/or scepticism. In the process of doing their job, one 
feels, the said two principles overdo (it). The self-righteous stance of transcen- 
dentalism and direct realism smacks of self-evidentialism. 

And this is precisely what is at variance with our common sense, artistic 
sense, and scientific sense. For we arc persistently encountering different 
common-sense views of the world or cosmologies. The point is strongly defen- 
ded by the working anthropologists. Secondly, scientists have been presenting 
us different paradigms of science at different times or different images of 
science at the same time. This point has been repeatedly brought to our 
notice by scientists, philosophers and historians of science. Finally, artists, 
litterateurs, and poets keep on reminding us that their worlds, though not 
literal copies of the “real world”, are made up of the “things” and beings of 
it. The scientist may not be as modest or conscious as the artist is. But he 
hardly claims that liis “paradigm” or “image” of science is the only one that 
is possible. What he recognises in effect is the different possible ways of 
constructing the world. However, this is not to say that the scientist’s ways of 
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world-making and the artist’s ways are methodologically identical. Their aims 
are different, viz., to explain satisfactorily and to express coherently. But, one 
feels, both in theory and practice the world they deal with is “the same”. 
The possibilities of different world (s) are grounded in the “same world”. The 
main responsibility of unbracketing the meaning of the “same world” is being 
continuously dicharged by our common-sense, the most reliable ally of our 
life. To ask for a fool-proof theory to defend this modest theory of (scientific) 
realism is to beg the question. 
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History breathes life into science.^ History is the life-breath not only of 
science but^ rightly understood, also of philosophy.^ The days are gone by 
when the spirit of Enlightenment induced many to believe in the finality of 
science of the time and the infallibilijjr of philosophy. The true science, born 
of self-critical abilities of man, is continuously engaged in tracing the histori- 
cal course and the human roots of both science and philosophy^. When man 
stops interrogating his own abilities underlying his cognitive achievements, 
he tends to become socially stagnant or intellectually dogmatic or both. Self- 
reflection and self-interrogation arc, at times, induced by the problems, both 
theoretical and practical, of man’s own life-situation. The life-situation need 
not be necessarily construed from without."* Man’s lived life often proves to 
be his Other, making it necessary for him to think of what he is doing and 
having. The Self/ Other duality accounts for our self-critical, creative histo- 
rity. 

I am aware that the above assertions of mine are based on a number of 
assumptions and certain definitions of science, philosophy and history. This 
is a situation which one cannot help. Presuppositionless assertions and totally 
“indefinite” dialogue are not humanly available. Non-disclosure of the 
presuppositions of most of our assertions leads many of us to believe that some 
of our statements are indeed pictures of the “concerned” states of affairs.® 
Scrutiny, however, reveals that neither we nor our statements stand com- 
pletely disclosed — requiring no further exploration or interpretation. This 
ever incomplete nature of our self-disclosure accounts for the endless process 
of our history, of what we think, and of what we do. 

To what is due this incompleteness or lack of finality of science? Wherein 
does, then, lie the proclaimed superiority of the scientific mode of knowledge? 
Is it merely an empty, fashionable slogan? Without belittling or overrating 
the dignity of science, the questions have to be closely looked into. 

Instead of opti ng for this or that definition of science, it would be perhaps, 
more advisable to describe the characteristics and the career of science.® 
There was a time when science was hardly distinguishable from philosophy. 
Almost all ancient philosophers were scientists of a sort. Most scientists were 
philosophical in their orientation. They were conscious of what they were 
doing. Like the economic division of labour, the intellectual one too has 
largely been the outcome of the needs for specialisation. 
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Placed in nature and interrogated by its forces, man is objectively obliged 
to look more and more closely into the secrets of nature. Contrary to the 
popular belief, the Book of Nature is not open to the uninitiated. Even to the 
initiated, it is only partially open. Nor do the secrets contained in it are 
disclosed to him.^ The secrets of nature are twofold — ^micro and macro. The 
authors of the ancient treatises of medicine, for example, are found to be 
knowledgeable not only in medicine but also in ecology and philosophy. 

Until very recently, there were no borderline disciplines like bio-chemistry 
and bio-physics. Within the broad scope of physics one finds today so many 
branches indicating the imperative of specialisation. This does not mean that 
the issues studied within the scope of specialised or borderline disciplines 
were not at all known in the past. What I wish to suggest is that the social 
and cognitive needs of specialisation wei’e not felt as acutely then as now.® 

Knowledge begets knowledge.® The quest for knowledge brings new pro- 
blems to the fore and, in the process of solving them, the scientist gets into the 
deeper secrets of nature, acquires new knowledge for himself and shares 
the same with us, the public. Need begets need.^® In the quest for fufi linen t 
of our needs, we search for new science and new technology. That is, wc 
create demands for additional investment of our intellectual and other 
resources for the production of scientific knowledge and technology. It is in 
response to our increasing social needs that more investment comes forth for 
science and its practical application. 

In response to changing socio-historical needs, the different systems of 
Indian philosophy interpreted the Vedas not only in terms that differ 
from each other but even in those that clearly contradict each other. From 
the same New Testament how many diverse sects of Christianity have 
emerged! Has not Marxism in our own time lent itself to different and rival 
interpretations? All these are sought to be plausibly explained in terms of 
different socio-historical needs leading to creative and dialectical herme- 
neutics.^^ 

Needs, broadly speaking, have two aspects — (a) creative and positive, 
and (b) alienative and negative. When partial fulfilment of our cognitive 
needs motivates us to enlarge our knowledge or cognition, it is welcome. 
When knowledge in practice reduces human suffering, the additional needs 
this Knowledge creates for us are equally welcome. But in a stratified, if not 
a fragmented, society, where we get exclusively concerned with our own 
sectarian or highly private needs, we tend to deny, wittingly or unwittingly, 
others the means to satisfy their own needs which are not congruent with 
ours. Fastened to our own needs, we get alienated from and become objecti- 
vely opposed to others’ needs. In the process we harm the social cohesion. 

A comparable situation develops also in the field of science. The need of 
science has been differently interpreted. Some are of the view that science is 
knowledge, pure and simple. It enables us to know ourselves better; it gfives 
us a clearer picture of our environment, natural and cultural ; and it defines 
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better our position in relation to the world at large. But this very general 
and attractive view of science has met with opposition from many quarters. 
For example, it has been said that science is a camouflaged ideology; that its 
claim to objectivity is sham; and that in a class-ridden society it, like all 
other forms of knowledge, is used to serve the needs of the ruling groups,^* 
Another view of science likens it to a highly specialised human construction 
of nature. It is basically ‘constructive’, i.c., selective and eliminative, and 
not descriptive, as it is often claimed to be. If man is said to be in his science, 
what it means is this. The models in terms of which the information of the 
world is organised, systematised and tested arc human contrivances, reflective 
or expressive of man’s own needs and purposes. If this view of science is 
accepted, it is difficult to deny its secret presence in other views as well. 
Complete de-humanisation or olj^ectification of science seems to be an 
impossiblity.^^ In that case the element of alienation which is said to be there 
in science as ideology or (wen in science as an ideal picture of the world-with- 
man-in-it turns out to be partial or qualified, i.e. not tot?.!. 

There is an inner tension in the very scope of science itself. On the one 
hand, it is required to go into the micro details of reality, human as well as 
natural. At the same time!, it is led to the world at large through the human 
route and to man through the worldly route. Man’s situation in the world 
is such that the scientist cannot grasp the former’s true identity, ignoring his 
place in the world. Nor can th(! scientist adequately understand the world 
leaving man totally out of the picture. The higher reaches of physics — 
macro-physics or cosmology, come engagingly close to philosophy. This is a 
well-known and very old story bornc! out by the history of science. Though all 
the theorems of macro -physics cannot be logically derived from those of 
micro-physics and the; converse, their close relation, if not unity, can hardly 
be denied. The behaviour of sub-atomic particles might not be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the two-valued logic and the casual laws of the general 
theory of relativity, but that do(!S not mc^thodologically oblige us to abandon 
the research programme for trying to see scientifically the world as a whole, 
as a unity. 

To start with, I have said that history breathes life both into science and 
into philosophy. Now when we see that science and philosophy are interlocked 
in a “lovc-and-hatc” relationship, in a conflict-cooperative situation, how 
do we define the connection between history, on the one hand, and science 
and philosophy, on the other? Before I attempt to answer the question, let 
me briefly spell out the implications of the question itself. If science and philo- 
sophy are coordinate species of knowledge and equally ideological in their 
character, how does history get into them and to what extent? Must we take 
philosophy as an interpretation of the world or of the world-views found in 
science (s)? The problem of answering the question becomes acute if it is 
assumed that history itself is ideology-loaded.^® 

According to some thinkers, sciences, in general, and the physical sciences. 
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in particular, are close to the material conditions of life and, therefore, their 
ideological load is minimal. Human sciences, because of their relative distance 
from their material base, are said to be thick in their ideological content. In 
between the physical sciences, on the one hand, and the human ones, on the 
other, one finds life sciences. Ethics, religion and fine arts are put at the apex 
of the pyramid of cultural products of man. This view has often been ascribed 
to Marx and his followers. Judged by the logic of the formation of this pyra- 
mid, even utopias arc claimed to be sociologically rooted, despite their 
remote distance from their sociological origins, i.e., the material conditions of 
living.^"^ 

Philosophy, because of its abstract and seemingly rootless character, is 
often placed at the apex of the pyramid together with religion and ethics. 
This placement of philosophy is certainly not complimentary. When philo- 
sophy is not accountable to the ground-level scientific findings, it tends to be 
not only fanciful and alienated from the life-conditions but also suppressive 
of its own fancifulncss and alienation. As an intellectual commodity, it 
suffers from its inherent fetishism. 

It is clear that many philosophers are not prepar(‘d to accept this critical 
view about philosophy. They find in it a nobler (‘mancipation from the noisy 
details of different and specialised sciences. Besides, they find in philosophy 
a critique of scientific conclusions. Implicit here are the assumptions (a) that 
science qua science is neither self-reflective nor self-critical, and (b) that it is 
only in and through philosophy that science knows what it is all about, in- 
cluding its aims and limitations.^® 

Some adherents of the second view are in favour of regarding plxilosophy 
itself as a rigorous science, a sort of super-science. They claim to have found 
in it the contentual richness of all special sciences and, additionally, their 
connective and supportive principles. In philosophy, as science, details are 
only promised and not shown. Special emphasis is attached to the over- 
arching or transcendental principles purported to justify the fleeting details 
of different sciences.^® 

Hike to make one thing very plain at this stage*. Like every philosopher, 
I am also provisionally committed to a parti' ular point of view. I say “pro- 
visionally” because the anthropological rationalist point of view, to which I feel 
committed, is not an uncritical or dogmatic commilrnent.-^ In the face of 
every possible criticism against me and my view, I do not feel obliged to take 
defensive refuge in or retreat into the said commitment. The transcendental 
view of philosophy, to which I made a brief reference, is obviously not my 
own view. But its conceptual and historical lineage is well known, both in the 
East and the West. The efforts to portray philosophy as science, preferably a 
super-science, is neither new nor peculiar to a particular culture. In its most 
general form, it turns out to be a transcendental philosophy of Being. Its 
main anti-thesis or enemy, declared or undeclared, is the experiential philo- 
sophy of Becoming, ta use again a very general expression. 
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riie reason for this agc-old epic battle between these two camps of philo« 
sophy cannot be understood unless the issues involved are indicated. To be 
fair to the transcendentalist, it has to be admitted that he is not totally un- 
mindful of the fleeting details of science recorded in the history of science. His 
main anxiety is that if pliilosophy is required to be answerable to the details of 
the history of science, it fails to be rigorous and is sure to be bogged down, if 
not lost, in the swamp of relativism and scepticism. The point to be noted 
here, in minimum fairness to the empiricist-historist, is that he is not sold 
out either to scepticism or to relativism. He is also anxious to be fair to the 
demands ol realism. He wants to remain accountable to the so-called fleeting 
facts of the history of science without any commitment to unquestionable 
transcendental principles. 

All relativists should not be Iftandcd as sceptics. I'here arc many respecta- 
ble relativists who disclaim their relation with scepticism. To them, non- 
availability oi absolute knowledge, if any, is not a matter of shame or remorse. 
Man is, by liis very nature, said to be related to a soc'^.al milieu and limited in 
his physical and mental capacities. I'herefore, the relativist argues, whatever 
is created by man — institutions, theory or argument — , is only relatively 
valid. But there is nothing wrong in this sort of relativity. It is essentially 
symbolic of the humanness of what is thus created by human beings. 

Notwithstanding this disclaimer and clarification, the so-called rationalist 
aims at attaining absolute knowledge whose truth-value is eternally attached 
to it. The defender of this ambitious programme is determined to bracket 
relativism with scepticism. Whichever piece of knowledge is relatively true is 
said to be dubious in principle. Truth-values are ascribed only to propositions, 
which, as abstract logical entities, are not themselves subject to historical 
mutation. But when we are forced to determine or answer the question of 
truth or otherwise of scientific statements, we cannot avoid the semantic 
aspect of truth. We are obliged to explore and, if possible, ascertain the relation 
between logical propositions and linguistic statements or sentences. The 
attending difficulties are not easy to solve. And it is no surprise that many 
philosophers prefer the vocabulary of sentence and statement to that of 
proposition. Indirectly this may be construed as a concession to the advisabi- 
lity of the historical approach to the whole question of truth. 

To fend off the twin ghosts of relativism and scepticism at least three 
different strategies are available. First, a strong correspondence theory of know- 
ledge coupled with a totally objective view of knowledge. The defender of this 
strategy argues (a) that knowledge has nothing to do with its human origin, 
and (b) that its validity or truth-value is a matter of correspondence between 
the statement of object and the meta-linguistic name of that statement.^^ 
Secondly, the transcendental strategy tries to show that empirical or scientific 
statements, unless backed up by some abiding principle (s), cannot stand on 
their own and are rendered invalid by infirming new historical findings. Here 
also an implicit theory of type is invoked.^^ The lower-level statements ot 
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science are made dependent upon the higher-level or the transcendental- 
level statements of principles. In ordiT to make both (a) and) (b), the said 
two strategies, some plausible “coordinating” or “bridging principles” are 
logically called for.^* Since it is not easy to spell out the characters of the said 
connecting principles, some philosophers come forward with a third strategy. 
The proponents of this strategy draw a sharp line of distinction, at times even 
of division, between “the empirical” and “the transcendental”. They ascribe 
“lower-level” reality and “transient” truth-values to “the empirical” and 
“higher-level” reality and “permanent” truth-values to “the transcenden- 
tal”. The names of Sankara, Kant and K. C. Bhattacharyya are often asso- 
ciated with this strategy 

The main difficulty of the first strategy is that in its bid to de-historise 
knowledge it denies the relevance of man and his critical appraisal in the 
context of truth- value ascertainment. De-historisation entails de-humanisa- 
tion of knowledge. Secondly, wlien truth is said to be language-bound, the 
question of recursive definition oftffi! terms figuring in truth-claiming sen- 
tence's becomes logically nece^ssary. Under certain conditions, in formal 
mathematical languages recursive definitions are available. But the availa- 
bility of recursive definitions in natiuvil languages is yet a chirniucra. The 
problem attending the relation b(!tw(!en natural language and its meta- 
language remains unresolved.^® This seems to inn the outcome of the problem 
of how to relate historical change in the terms of languag(!s in which we frame 
and formulate our knowledge and the “corresponding” meta-language which 
is logically construct(‘d and artificially insulated from the raviiges of time. 

The second strategy owes its origin to the fear of epistemological relati- 
vism and the anxiety to get out of it. The “materials” of knowledge admittedly 
require some “rules of synthesis” or organising principles. Compared to the 
formei, the latter are bound to be transcendeiiial. IVansccndentalism, like 
empiricism, is a matter of degree.*^® Imagination transcends perception; 
understanding transcends miagination; and one can well conceive of trans- 
cendental thought which is beyond understanding and before which under- 
standing itself may stand as object of investigation and reflection. But none 
of these steps or stages of cognitive journey cvn be shown as transcendental 
in a terminal or final sense. If, on the one hand, the transcendental principle 
is quite unlike the empirical materials which it is called upon to synthesise or 
organise as knowledge, it cannot perform its duty. If, on the otln^r, it is like 
the empirical materials, its historical fortune cannot be very unlike that of 
the latter. It is in this connection that one is reminded of the wisdom under- 
lying the Leibnizian law of continuity, lex continuum, connecting perception 
with apperception.®® Leibniz’s professional familiarity with history helped 
him to skirt the pitfalls of abstract rationalism which afflicted Kant, who was 
basically anti-historical. 

The empirical has its compulsive or undeniable effect on the scientist®^ 
But when he as philosopher tries to explain it, he feels unhappy with the 
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historical or the growing character of science. Somehow uncritically commit- 
ted to the notion of knowledge with fixed truth-values, he docs not knowhow 
to get out of the dilemma. His scientific sense recognises the histority of scien- 
tific knowledge. But his transcendental-philosophical sense goads him to stick 
to the notion of permanent or enduring knowledge. He wants to get out of 
the dilemma by drawing a mysterious unspeakable cut-offline Between the 
realm of science and super-science, between apard vidyd^ndpard vidyd. 

The main point to be noted here is that the term “knowledge” may be 
taken in two different senses, epistemic andontic.^^ Epistemic knowledge 
obviously is of this or that person, at least to start with. But ontic knowledge 
is an entity which may be discussed or even understood without reference 
to the life of this or that person. The distinction between the epistemic and 
the ontic is like that between <hc process and the product. True, episteme — 
valid knowledge, may be taken as something quite different from the process 
making it possible and, therefore, self-contained. But the very possibility of 
tliis method is being questioned. What in effect is bting questioned is also the 
advisability or rationality of this method sharply dividing the process from 
the product. The bogey oi psychologism underlying this ill-advised method of 
sharply drawing a cut-off line between the ontic and the epistemic is due 
either to a sort of Platonism or a sort of logicism or both. There is nothing 
particularly wrong with the psychological process of knowing — the process 
of acquisition of knowledge. In the name of Platonism or logicism what had 
been excluded from epistemology in the past has now come back either 
through cognitive psychology or philosophy of language. Much of the task of 
the traditional epistemology is now being gradually taken over by the cogni- 
tive psychologists or the philosophers of language. Like the forms of fashion, 
fashions of philosophising also change- --but the substantive issues of know- 
ledge remain.^^ 

Fuller implication of knowledge, be that scientific or philosophical, can 
hardly bc^ grasped without perusing its underlying historical character, A 
product of history, man is at the same time its producer. Man as a product 
and producer of history is to be understood in his social relations with other 
fellow men. Whatever man produces bears the: imprint of his being — histori- 
cal being. What prompts man to know is not a matter purely of his private 
concern. His cognitive modification is rooted in some needs, some of which 
are more personalised in nature and some others more socialised in nature. 
In fact, man’s cognitive enterprises are problem-oriented. Every act of 
cognition, rightly scrutinised, is found to be an attempt to solve some problem 
or the other. The aids, material and conceptual, needed to solve problems 
are in most cases borrowed, i.e. , social, and not privately invented. 

Language, for example, is a basic institutional aid for grasping the nature 
of a problem. Man is required to have also non-linguistic competences for 
correctly understanding the problems. Even social co-operation is necessary 
for arriving at a decision regarding the correctness or otherwise of suggested 
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solutions of problems. Through language and other communicative means 
we not only share and form concepis concerning epistemological problems 
and their possible solutions but also socially act together preventing the 
emergence of other sorts of problems."'^ The sociological aspect of epistemo- 
logy is often forgotten or deliberately kept outside the concerned discourse 
because of its alleged awkward character or, what is more likely, its methodo- 
logical inadequacy to do justice to the problem of knowledge. 

I raise the question of Sociology of Knowledge not so much in “the context 
of validation” as in “the context of disco very Sociology is synchronic 
history. And history is diachronic sociology. Without de-sociologising know- 
ledge, we cannot de-historise it. And without dc-historising knowledge we 
cannot de-sociologise it. It is from this standpoint that one has to look closely 
into the history of both science and philosophy. In fact, as I said earlier, 
history is the life-breath of both. 

The term “life-breath” is more than a metaphor. 'Hie main signs of life 
are birth, growth, decay and cv'^entual death. History of culture or any sub- 
culture, like science, knows no liUu'al birth or death. Certain conditions 
making birth of science possible precede its actual or idtmtifiable emergence. 
Similarly, the so-called death of science leavers some traces to lx: identified 
in the subsequent history of science. We do not know of any science which 
neither grows nor decays. Even in the curve of scientific growth there are 
marks of occasional regressive shifts.^® In othen' words, history of science is 
not history of uninterrupted growth. Interruption or stagnation need not 
necessarily be taken as signs of decay. When a paradigm or a cluster of 
paradigms of science' encountcu' very disturbing or disconfirming evidences, 
its defenders are bound to pause and ponder. A scientific theory, which can 
survive the test of all possible evideaices, is not taken sen iously. If ci theory is 
not dlsconfirmable in any way, its confirmation is of little consequence. 
Confirmation which is mc^rely additive in character with no t(!St-contcnt is 
of little scientific significa^'ce. It is for this reason that history ofscience exhi- 
bits clearly a visible sign ot life, i.e. growth. 

Another reason why this sign is visible is this. Scientific tln^ories, somewhat 
unlike the philosophical ones, are addressed ' > specific problems. This specifi- 
city of problems calls for specific theories for a possible solution of those 
problems. Theories may be specific because of the limitation of their scope or, 
as is the case with highc'r-level theoretical physics or cosmology, because of 
the specifiability of their boundary conditions. The specific theories which 
are not specific either in terms of their initial conditions or in terms of their 
boundary conditions are hardly testable and growing in character. They may 
be accepted or abandoned as a matter of taste or choice. The question of 
their establishment or dis-establishment in terms of experiential tests is not 
possible. Primarily for this reason, scientific theories are identified mainly in 
terms of their specificity and growth.^’ 

When these criteria are applied to the history of philosophy, the outcome 
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proves to be rather disturbing. The problems of philosophy — ^realism/ 
idealism, rationalism/empiricism, transcendentalism/positivism, etc., have 
been debated down the centuries without any visible sign of either growth 
or death. The “eternity” or “immortality” of philosophical problems has 
often been interpreted in a pejorative manner. Some scientific-minded 
philosophers go to the extent of affirming that the philosophical problems are 
all bogus or scandalous, i.e. have no specific foundation, conceptual or ex- 
periential.®® And, therefore, it is concluded, neither conceptual analysis nor 
empirical findings can decisively influence the career of the history of philo- 
sophy. The endless recurrence of philosophical problems is an unmistakable 
proof of their a-historical character, their remoteness from our living condi- 
tions, their social rootlessness. 

This negative criticism is af^times construed as providing some positive 
clues for scientific reconstruction of philosophy. What is suggested is this. 
Philosophy philosophy, i.e. in its pure form, is at best merely interpretative 
and at worst vacuous. The way out consists in phildikophising on the basis of 
specific scientific findings. Related to the specifics of science, philosophy will 
hopefully assume, though indirectly and derivatively, a traceable historical 
character. Infusion of history in philosophy is a positive achievement ascribed 
to science. 

History, rightly understood, means social action of human beings and 
their consequences, intended as well as unintended. To say that philosophers 
are engaged only in interpreting history is to reduces them to passive consu- 
mers. What is expected of them is that they play an active producer’s role, 
re-creating hisory for mankind and demolishing the one that is against man- 
kind. 

An element of normativity or ideology is there at the core of human 
actions, responsible for shaping the course of history.®® By implication, this 
view of history clashes with the view that identifies history with philosophy of 
history. Pliilosophical reflection on history may — -in fact, does — ^bringout the 
hidden meanings of historical events. Philosophical interpretation of history 
adds to our intelligibility of it. If primacy is given to philosophy over 
history, and history itself is made to play the second fiddle to philosophy, the 
outcome is disappointing. Philosophies of history may interpret the same 
historical facts in terms so exclusive to one another as to render all facts 


or findings incapable of establishing their relative superiority or inferiority 
to one another. This partly accounts for the vacuousness of different philo- 


sophies of ^ 

Wha^ft?5pC^<|by^t6"?e«^cdy this confusing situation is this. The specifics 
of hist»y;aatf|t^ allov/eii.to.Have their say in relation to our proposed inter- 
preUBMj^ of history.^® Philcl^ophical interpretations must not be super- 
on the details of histcky. On the contrary, the latter should be 
allowed to pro\ji^e charactet yd content to the former. This brings me 
to my conclusio»i C 
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Philosophy as pure reflection on Being or what is there or as attempted 
self-realisation hardly yields anything live or concrete. However, I do not 
deny that because of excessive or obsessive cultural determination, it may 
provide some of us emotional satisfaction of no mean consequence ; but in 
terms of knowledge which has truth-claims and which either grows or decays 
we are hardly benefited. Unless philosophy is kept engaged in a critical 
dialogue with specialised sciences or at least with their history, it is likely to 
fly high on the wings of speculation and lose all touch with things and beings, 
ups and downs, visible underneath. Speculative or transcendental flight of 
philosophy should not mean freedom from critical engagement with, and 
commitment to, what is earthly and human. 


Notes and References 

I. *President’s Address, Indian Philosophical Congress, Srinagar, 1907 

1 . The tradition of historism is very long and distinguished. In the West it is associated 
with the name of Heraclitus. In India the Buddhist tradition represented by Nagarjuna 
and Vasubandhu are well known for highlighting the reality of change. 

2. In the modern times the importance of historism has been highlighted, among others, 
by Vico, Herder and Hegel. 

3. See, for example, A. Robert Caponigri, Trime and Idea\ The Theory of History in Giambat- 
tista Vico, Notre Dame. University of Notre Dame Press, 19()8; and Robert A. Nisbet. Social 
Change and History : Aspects of the Western Theory of Development, Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 19/0. When history is not self-critical, it tends to degenerate into static sociology. 

4. The life-situation I am talking of tan be viewed both from without and from within. 
The determinists like Engels arc in favour of viewing it from without. The pro-phenomenolo- 
gical thinkers like Dilthey and Groce favour the “internal” approach marked with or 
witliout the element of “intcntionality”. 

0. When I say this I have in mind the picture theory of proposition developed by Wittgen- 
stein in tlie Tractaius. It is indeed an exercise in constructing a presuppositionless theory of 
proposition. 

G. No definition is sacrosaiiv i. On the nature of science there arc so many definitions 
available. Under the circumstances, I think, the historico-descriptive approach is fruitful. 
For, instead of trying to give an oversimplified definition we get here a little elaborate descrip- 
tion of the b.isic features of scientific activities and )i’eir outcome, both theoretical and 
practical. 

7 . Bacon’s advice to the budding scientist to read the Book of Nature, though well-mean- 
ing, is somewhat misleading. For it overlooks the fact that the Book of Nature is basically a 
metaphor and that the writings of the book, without prior introduction and interpretation, 
are hardly intelligible. 

8. The history of the modes of production, both economic and intellectual, is marked by 
increasing knowledge and specialisation. 'Fhe said “increase” is not necessarily to be taken in 
a quantitative sense. 

9. Knowledge by its very nature throws up problems. There is no system of knowledge 
which contains only solutions of problems, showing no mark of problem. The problematic 
frontiers of knowledge provide indication of the future direction of the development of know- 
ledge. 

10. Need is a complex phenomenon. It has both an “inside” and an “outside”. It is not 
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merely the object needed. It also includes the sense of need which “draws” one to the object. 
The dialectic between the objed^nd the sense is creative, i.c. grows, and is not repetitive. 

1 1 . To show inlclligible and changing relations between the objects and senses of intel- 
lectual needs, inlluenced by and influencing practical needs, the “same” test is time and 
again re-interpreted in different contexts. 

1 2. This view of science may appear a little extremist in its orientation, but some Marxists, 
influenced by praxiology, have defended it. Partly it indicates the impossibility of having a 
universally acceptable view of science. 

1 3. This is an old view. Its elements can be found in the Advaita theory of the empirical 
world. In the modern Europe, Kant is the thinker who has formulated it very plausibly and 
attractively. 

14. Once it is accepted that whatever man does bears the imprint of human nature and 
there is no exception to this rule, the thesis of complete de-humanisation of science is ontolo- 
gically ruled out. 

ir>. It is difficult to construct a st^sfactory theory of the world, leaving man completely 
out of it. Even when the pre-human past of the world is theoretically pictured by the astrono- 
mer or the geologist, for example, the hidden human presupposition is there. It is only through 
reflection that one can gradually be consc ions of this hidden presupposition. 

lb. Unless positivism is pressed to its untenable extremity, ^^'e cannot think of any history 
which is completely de-ideologiscd. If natural sciences cannot be totally de-humanised, it is 
difficult to imagine how history can be totally freed from the traces of ideology. See, in 
this connection, my book. Si i Aurobindo and Karl Marx : Integral Soi lolog v and Dialei tical Sociolog v, 
Delhi, Motilal banarsidass, 1^)118, The coiuludmg chapter, “Ideology and Utopia: A Chi- 
tique” is relex ant to the arguments I am dev'eloping here. 

1 7. Ibid. “Po.ssibility of Ideology : A Marxian Deconstruction”. 

18. Here I have in view the “Double Inversion Thesis” of Karl Marx developed in the 
Capital, V'ol. III. NIarkcL forces of the capitalist system not only alienate and invert the ideolo- 
gical products of the society but also suppress this alienation and inversion. 

1 9. This view of the history of science has been parti( ularly defended by the transcendental 
phenomenologists like Jlusserl and his followers. In his earlier writings, Husserl was even 
unaware of the shortcomings of this appioach. It seems that in the Crisis of European Siiemes 
and Transcendental Phenomenology (Evanston, North-Western Press, 1970) he became conscious 
of the inadequacy of uncompromising transcendentalism. 

20. For a defence of his view one might look into Ludwig Landgrebe’s Phenomenology 
oj Edmund Ilussetl, ed. and mtr. by Don Weltoii, Ithaca, C4ornell University Press, 1981 . For a 
criticism of the view I find Paul Ricoeur’s History and Tiiifh (trans. and intr. by Charles A. 
Kclbley, Evanston, North-Western University Pre^ss, 1 Of )'”) ) very interesting. For my own view 
on the subject, see the last chapter of my book, Anthropology and Historiography of Scierue (forth- 
coming). 

21. D.P. Ghattopadhyaya, Individuals and Worlds • Essays in Anthropological Rationalism, 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1971). 

22. Both Hegel and Husserl were partly worried over the point. In their anxiety to keep 
science free from relativism and the remote possibility of scepticism, they felt strongly drawn 
towards transccndentiilism. 

23. If knowledge, c^ssentially a human phenomenon, however objectively it may be 
construed and formulated, is stripped of all its humanness, there is left nothing very particular 
in it which one can be proud of. “Absoluteness” of knowledge is a highly idealised aim of 
science and it is never achievable. 

24. Here I have in the back of my mind Tarski’s ‘Semantic Theory of Truth*. It seems to 
me that Karl Popper’s Objntive Knowledge: An Evolutionary Approach (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 19/2, Chapter 9) and Donald Davidson’s Inquiries into Truth and Interpretation (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 198*4, Essay ')), ingenious efforts to salvage Tarski’s view and to apply it 
to natural languages, have more or less failed. 
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2r). One of the most heroic efforts to do away with the Theory of Types is to be found in 
the Tractaius. In his own way, Quine has also developed his view on the subject. W.V.O. 
Quine, World and Object, Cambridge, Mass. MLT Press, 1900. 

26. On this question the views of Carnap, Reichenbach and Siippc arc very noteworthy. 
For a critical re-appraisal see, for example, Frederic Suppe, The Structure of Scientific Theories, 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1977. 

27. In this connection, see, for example, K.C. Bhattacharyya’s influential monograph, 
“The Subject as Freedom” in Studies in Philosophy, ed. by Gopinath Bhattacharyya, Delhi, 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1983. 

28. This is the point I have indicated above under (21) and (2.')). 

29. Transcendeiilalism is the aiili-thcsis of rediu lioriism. It seems to me that a consistent 
view of reduclionism cannot be worked out. Similarly, a “consistently” worked out transcen- 
dentalism turns out to be elegant hut empty. See above f20 ). 

30. G.W. Leibniz, New Essays on Human Understandings abridged edition, tr. and ed. by 
Peter Remnant and Jonathan Benctt, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1982, 
Chapter 9. 

31. If the empirical is not accorded a compulsive character, capable of delivering a 
negative verdict, it leads to a sort of empty apriorism. The possibility of change or re-distri- 
bution of truth-values lias to be kept open. The point has been persuasively argued, though 
in different ways, by Popper and Quine. 

32. This distinction is important. Otherwise it is diflicult to grasp the import of the neo- 
platonic theory of propositions defended by thinkers like Bolzano, Frege and Popper. Sec, 
for example, D.P. Chattopadhyaya, “Bolzano and Frege: A Note on Ontology” in Logic 
Ontology and Action, eds. P. K. Sen and D. P. Chattopadhyaya, Delhi, Macmillan, 1979. ch. 1 2 

33. That much of traditional epistemology has been assimilated by the contemporary 
philosophy of language is evident from such works as Mark Platts, ed., Reference Truth and 
Reality: Essays in Philosophy oj Language, Routlcdge & Kcgan Paul, 1 980, and Peter A. French, 
et al. eds. Contemporary Perspectives in the Philosophy of Language, Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, 1981 . Earlier we observed that in the continent of Europe epistemology has been 
largely assimilated under ontology as it is evident from the works of Heidegger and Sartre. 

34. In this connection, I have in mind the work of Foucault, Derrida and Habermas. 
I have discussed their viev's elsewhere (20). 

3.1. I mention this point because 1 do not propose to assimilate epistemology under 
sociology. For the question of validation is more open-ended than that of iliscovery. 

36. The roucept of regressive shift is due to Imre Lakatos. Before he worked it out in his 
Subsequent publications like The Methodology of Scientific Research Programmes (1978) I had the 
privilege to listen him on the ubject in the early sixties. 

37. These twnn traits of scicntilic theory are consistently highlighted by Karl Popper. 
But, I am afraid, he will not endorse the view as I have briefly delineated here. 

38. The early positivists of the Vienna Circle accept the thesis of Wittgenstein without 
much examination. It is mainly due to Popper that die substantive nature of philosophical 
problems has been vindicated. 

39. This point I have already referred to earlier under (16) above. 

'lO. Here I am reiterating the point of importance, rather the compulsive import, of the 
empirical in the context of interpretation. Interpretation may be a dodging device or a justi- 
ficationist strategy as distinguished from the critical one. I Jim trying to show that interpreta- 
tions may be creative and critical and not defensive or “monster-barring” (again a Lakato- 
sian expression) in their intention. 
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Views regarding the nature of the theories of knowledge have undergone 
continuous changes. With Berkeley and Hume it was “physiology of psycho- 
logy”.^ Descartes^ and Kant^ were primarily interested in the ways how 
objects are accurately representedmi the private space of the human mind, how 
they acquire public acceptance, and in the of knowledge.® Wittgens- 
tein and Heidegger are interested neither in representation nor in founda- 
tion of knowledge. Their primary concern is with language and how it is 
interwoven with life.^ It is not easy to decide whether Ryle, Sellars, Quine, 
Davidson, Putnam and Kuhn should be designated as philosophers of mind, 
or philosophers of language, or theorists of knowledge. A large part of what 
Carnap and Reichenbach used to designate as Philosophy of Science is now 
known as Theory of Knowledge, largely because of Popper and Ayer. 

The examples cited above arc intended only to show one simple point : 
expressions change but not necessarily the subject matters captured in and 
communicated through them. 

The authors of the Vedas, Dante, Schiller, Coleridge and Tagore, among 
many others, were both poets and philosophers at the same time. In their 
cases, understandably, we do not raise the question of logical language and yet 
we do recognise that they had something very important “philosophical” 
things to say. In their case we are prepared to accept the rather unprofes- 
sional view that in the process of expounding the truth of life and reality 
they arc free to make use of different figures of speech and even fictional 
entities. 

But many of us are not prepared to take kindly to (a) Sellar’s attack on 
the empiricist “myth of the given”, (b) Quine’s criticism of the two main 
dogmas of empiricism, (c) Davidson’s disregard of the distinction between 
conceptual scheme and contents, and (d) the Kuhn-Feyerabend’s denial of 
the paradigm-neutral meaning of any expression®. The underlying reasons 
may be various, e.g., vindication of “realism”, “objectivity” of science, 
“continuity” of scientific progress, pro-essentialism, and anti-sociologism. 

One may politely remind the essentialist and the realist that one can be 
scientific and realist without giving up the basic thesis of the sociology of 
knowledge and historical objectivity. C.P. Snow’s Two Cultures and the Scienti- 
fic Revolution (! 959) exhibits a deep “schism in the soul” of modern men, in 
general, and of contemporary philosophers, in particular. We will be well- 
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advised to recall that Plato’s philosophical realism and the literary style of the 
Dialogues, and the Vedic authors* poetry and science went perfectly together. 
The contemporary philosopher’s resistance to recognise epistemology as 
grounded in social reality betrays a lack of historical sense and an uncritical 
acceptance of the temporary breakdown of communication between philo- 
sophy and other forms of culture as final and irreparable. This despair itself is 
rooted in the philosopher’s alienation from the real life-situation around him, 
in the gradual realisation that he is no longer recognised as a super-arbiter 
in the debates between science and philosophy, between arts and society, and 
between lechne and episteme. He basks in the remembered sun of the days 
when Plato taught Syracuse III of Sicily, when Aristotle instructed Alexander 
the Great, and Agastya advised Rama how and why to kill Ravana. But 
today he is not being heard, still less followed, because of his notorious lack 
of familiarity with, and even interest in, other human disciplines. A candid 
Marx reminds him that the philosopher qua philosopher has nothing but 
to interpret post facto what others do and that if he wants to do something 
himself in order to be relevant to the society and change it, he must sec that 
liis ideas work.® 

The philosopher’s concern with questions, relating to the meaning of 
words, and to how the nexus of words succeed in picturing fact and become 
true are undoubtedly very important but unless, through discussion and 
action, he succeeds in showing how answers to such questions are vital not 
only to the changing career of philosophy itself but also to that of the society 
that ordinarily sustains it, his discipline is bound to be ignored. In order to 
be socially effective and rationally persuasive, he has to be a true learner; 
he has, in other words, to be intellectually non-provincial, to lower down his 
raised highbrows and give up the ultraprofessional stance. 

II 

Kuhn’s incommensurabuity thesis (or a particular misinterpretation of it?) 
has of late come very handy to the realist-essentialist for proving his favourite 
thesis that some anarchists are out to degrade epistemology to sociology of 
knowledge."^ The following are the main steps of his argument : 

(1) Knowledge by definition is true or justified true belief (JTB) 

(2 ) Truth is necessary correspondence. 

(3) What is true or JTB in one situation or world is so in all situations 
or worlds. 

(4) Rejection of (3) entails (a) incommensurability of theories across 
the worlds, (b) non-availability of (i) world-invariant and (ii) 
theory-neutral terms designating singular objects and natural kinds. 

(5) The realist epistemologist must accept (3) and reject what its 
rejection entails. (4) 
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(6) Given (3) possible world semantics, realism, commensurabilism and 
epistemology stand vindicated. 

(7) Situational Semantics, idealism, incommensurabilism and sociology 
of knowledge are inconsistent with (3) and, therefore, false and fall 
together. 

Needless to add, the above schematic representation does not take note 
of some possible refinements of the enumerated steps. Even making due 
allowance for it, a proto-Kuhnian may offer the following critical remarks. 

(1) (a) Knowledge is not true by definitions. Often truth-claiming 
hypotheses are provisionally accepted as true by convention or practical 
consensus, (b) Aristotle’s essentialist theory of definition, assumed here, is 
neither unique nor sound, (c) Since what constitutes justification is itself 
an inconclusive issue, the character of the beliefs in question is basically psy- 
chological and not logical. 

(2) (a) The modal notion of “necessity” itselS is under attack from 
Wittgenstein and Quine, among others. The non-modal one is closely akin to 
“regularity”. 

(3 ) The theoretical load of (3 ) is immense, in effect almost unbearable, 
(a) It is impossible to conceive the structure and the details of all possible 
worlds and how they are firmly and permanently glued together, (b ) Time is 
immaterial in the possible world semantics. To make a theory true in all 
possible worlds, identity of all the items of the worlds and their relations are 
somehow required to be preserved, (c) The epistemic items of the possible 
worlds are also required to be necessarily identical, (d) Given these strong 
requirements, the commensurability of theories may be achievable. But 
even then, the question remains whether the requirements need to be merely 
conceivable or, what is more important, also empirically satisfiablc. 

(4) (a) Again, one may certainly talk about, though one can hardly refer 
world-invariant and theory-neutral terms “designating” singular objects and 
natural kinds to defend realism but what one is called upon to investigate 
seriously into is communication and not, what the essentialist insists, commensura- 
tion, (b) Further it is not easy to identify and draw the line, if any, between 
“essential” and “accidental” properties which go in to the making of natural 
kinds. It is not, therefore, surprising to hear that the so-called natural kinds 
are at least partially unnatural, (c) Enough has been said critically on the 
problems bedevilling the proclaimed propriety, rigidity or vividness of the 
relation between singular referring expressions and their referents. 

(5 ) To speak glibly of realism will not do . (a) From Meinong, Frege, 
Husserl and Russell to Wittgenstein, Popper, Quine and even Kuhn... all 
claim that they are realists. To defend one kind of realism, we need one (say, 
classical ) kind of essentialism. For defending still another kind of realism, we 
need neither Aristotelian nor Lockean kind of essentialism. (b) There is no 
necessary relation between essentialism and realism. Kuhn is not unaware 
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of the metaphysical requirements necessary for explaining the objectivity and 
continuity of the history of science and also of the conditions making communi- 
cation between different epochs of history or paradigms possible. 

(6 ) (a ) Every question and every presupposition is bound to come to an 
end as a matter of practical (as distinguished from theoretical ) necessity, 
(b) Some verifiers, falsifiers, evidences and test-conditions, whatever they 
might be, are in fact accepted not so much for making communication possible 
as to explain the very ground of this possibility, (c ) This question of acceptance 
or rejection is primarily a matter of cultural co-sharability and not of episte- 
mology or of self-certifying intuitions, (d) Even if we start apriori with intui- 
tion with cognitive claims behind it, our resting ground, where scepticism 
practically comes to an end, turns out to be an area of cultural agreement. 

(7 ) (a) Such pairing concepts as realism/idealism and coimncnsurabi- 
lity/incommensurability arc not as antithetical as the cssentialist-realist tries 
to make them out to be. (b) One must first be clear about what sort of 
idealism or realism one is talking about. It will be seen in that case that many 
of us arc talking at cross purposes, failing to understand clearly the other’s 
point of view and supporting considerations. 

(8) (a) In the debate between the epistejuologist and tlu^ sociologist of 
knowledge what primarily is at stake is communication and not reference, 
(b) The effect of communication-breakdown is much more serious than that 
of reference-failure in the context of philosophising. The remedy of the latter 
is to be found in terms of the forme^r and not the other way round. The cases 
of reference-failures can be successfully discussed only within the field of 
communication. 


Ill 

When C.P. Snow says that the greatest achievement of our century is science, 
he invites us to live by its method and adore it as the most important value. 
In contrast, Sartre and t (eidegger tell us that the basic freedom of man, the 
most valuable heritage of man, must not be moi tgaged to a particular model 
of knowledge and that we must preserve and exercise it so that the aims of 
better science and better life can be realised. While Kuhn approvingly refers 
to “normal science”, he is not contesting Snow’s admiration for “Scientific 
Revolution”. In fact, tlie point he is trying to highlight is that our scientific 
revolution is one more historic episode in a series of crises and peaceful inter- 
ludes which will never come to a permanent resting ground where truth will 
finally manifest itself under the aspect of eternity. Quite like other philos- 
ophers’ views of science, Kuhn’s “normal science” is also interested in 
justifying (justifying upto a point) its theories in terms of an observational 
language, its semantic rules, and some standard criteria of theory-choice — 
simplicity, precision and predictive power, etc. But if it is insisted upon by 
the proponents of different disciplinary matrixes that their criteria of theory- 
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choice must be treated at par with those advocated by physicists, the dialogue 
not only between artists and scientists but also between physical scientists 
and social scientists is likely to come to a point of breakdown. But, as a matter 
of fact, we find that people, grounded in different disciplinary matrixes and 
affiliated to different cultures, do communicate and interact with one another. 
This shows that in language, in writing and speech acts, we may Inake our 
presence felt to others. Our language, without which we cannot live, makes it 
impossible for us not to communicate and interact with others. This is a 
common point persuasively made out both by Heidegger and Derrida. The 
hide-and-seek game that we play, are rather obliged to play, not only among 
but also within, ourselves, artists and scientists alike, is a basic trait of the 
human situation. Even a panlogist like Hegel had to acknowledge the ‘‘cunn- 
ing” game that Reason plays wi#i itself. Before Hegel, Kant realised and told 
us that the criteria of scientific theory-choice would be of little or no use in 
the field of moral choice. All these examples illustrate one simple point : rules 
of one discipline cannot be accepted for all other ?iisciplines. By insisting 
that his views and vocabulary are the most authentic and immortal, the 
epistemologist cuts himself and his discipline off from others, e.g., poets, 
mystics and literary critics who are equally authentic without being ensnared 
by any “immortal” language of their own. 

In the name of realism, the epistemologist asks us to buy his view on truth 
as faithful representation. But he forgets that there are various other truths 
of which we are informed through means other than representations. Some 
truths present themselves so compellingly to us that without being unfair 
to our own experience, without being inauthentic, we cannot deny them. 
Our aesthetic and moral experiences are not “accurate representations” of 
any real object out there in the world yet they arc judgeable and cannot be 
dismissed as purely emotive and of our own make. The epistemologist would 
object by saying, “Truth is peculiar to cognitive discourse; truth of non- 
cognitive modes of experience is merely metaphorical or analogical”. Here 
he is clearly departing from our ordinary (language) uses of “truth” and 
simplicity, assuming that, like scientists, he as epistemologist has the right 
to legislate his own language. The realist epistemologist must free his mind 
of the prejudice that unless there is no object to correspond to his experi- 
ence it can not be regarded as rational. Otherwise, the only life that could 
be called rational is the one lived according to accurate representations of 
reality having observable and, preferably, calculable properties. In the 
periods of “normal science”, one can somehow (not without difficulties) 
manage to live according to this model of stifling rationality. But, if the 
realist’s notion of rationality is correct, then during the critical periods of 
“revolutionary” science when the “accurate representations” become 
opaque and ambiguous, it is difficult, if not impossible, to live rationally. 
The realist’s notion of rationality, in spite of Kant’s ingenious attempt, 
fails to settle the claims of rationality presented by emotion, feeling and 
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will. More serious difficulties are presented bv the Platonist’s notion of 
rationality which is totally a-historical and, inspired by a vision of eternity, 
is unprepared even to put up with the modest demands of “normal science”. 
Platonic ideas and Kantian categories meant to produce accurate repre- 
sentations for all people and for all time to come, are understandably not 
meant to be submitted to the short-lived scientific disciplines of this or that 
passing era.® 

The epistemologist’s main argument is borrowed from the realist-essen- 
tialist theory of reference. Proper names and indexical singular terms, the 
so-called rigid designators, are supposed to b(! the mainstay of their attack on 
Sociology of Knowledge. The phrase “rigid designator” coined by Kripke is 
being used at least in three different senses, (a) An expression is said to be a 
rigid designator if it designates the same thing with respect to every possible 
world in which that thing exists, (b) But we can easily think of a world in 
which a particular rigid designator exists but the “corresponding” thing does 
not exist. In this case, it has been suggested, rigid designator may be called 
persistent designator, (c ) We may easily think of an expression which designa- 
tes the same thing with respect not oitly to every possible world but also to 
every possible portion and period of the same. Such designators are christened 
as obstinate designators, A designator is strongly rigid in the Kripkean sense if 
it is both persistent and obstinate. Kaplan has persuasively argued that non- 
descriptional singular terms are obstinately rigid designators and that indexi- 
cal and proper names arc non-descriptional. Given this view, Locke could 
anticipate truly in 1689 that Kripke would develop his view on rigid designa- 
tors in 1972. The only qualification necessary to make this view plausible is 
to admit that the name “Kripke” used in 1 689 was not intended to name 
the present-day philosopher who did not exist at the time of Locke’s antici- 
pation regarding “him”. Strictly speaking, to make this view really plausible 
the realist has to draw a distinction between a semantical notion of reference 
and an historical notion of reference. And he gladly does it. For otherwise, 
the notion not only of historical reference but also that of obstinate designator 
falls flat. Besides, the essentialist’s whole enterprise is to construct a theory of 
reference in which space and time cannf>: work as principles of individu- 
ation. 

The basic features of the argument for the non-descriptional or direct 
reference of general terms or common nouns is substantially the same as 
those for singular terms and proper names. If common nouns designate the 
natural kinds, then co-designated common nouns must be not only co- 
extensional but also co-intensional. 

General terms like “gold” and “water” succeed in rigidly designating 
gold and water because of the proclaimed essential properties of the latter. 
If the proclaimed essential properties are to be proved necessarily (as distin- 
guished from contingently) essential, then (a) their relation with the concerned 
natural kind will remain same for ever, (b) the boundary of the kinds will 
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also remain so, (c) cognitive non-availability of the essential properties will 
make no difference to (a) and (b), and, what is most desparate, (d) new 
empirical iindings d('manding change in hitherto recognised essential proper- 
ties will introduce nothing unnatural in the life and boundary of natural 
kinds. In view of the said essentialist requirements, (a) to (d)^ the anti- 
essentialist critic might plausibly affirm: Since the essentialist metaphysics 
underlying rigid designation is not epistemologically answerable at all, it 
cannot be criticised in any way. An uncriticisable bad metaphysics need not 
be made the mainstay of a realist epistemology. 

IV 

The “debate” b(*tween episteniblogy and sociology of knowledge is another 
name of the on-going communication between philosophy of science and 
hermeneutics. Since the time of the Enlightenment, physics has been taken 
as the paradigm of knowledge and to which all oth^r areas of cultures have 
to be measured u]3. Kuhn’s studies in the history of science convinced 
him that within the natural sciences the debates between the contesting 
theories are primarily in the nature oi conversation without being marked by 
any communication l3reak-down. He particularly emphasises the point that 
the philosophers of science cannot construct an algoritlim for choice among 
the contesting scientific theories. He used this point to show that if the practi- 
tioners of “hard” sciences can successfully communicate among themselves 
on their points of difference, then why we, the secondhand dealers of science, 
i.e., philosophers of science and epistemologists, should be unduly disturbed 
by Snow’s thesis on the dichotomy of the two cultures highlighted by the 
charm circle of essentialism, cognitivism and scientism (in Hayek’s sense). 
Kuhn himself is quite persuaded that historians of science, “consciously or 
not, arc all practitioners of the hermeneutic method”. As it is evident from 
their works, they know the relation between the Aristotelian and the 
Newtonian physics, between the astronomical paradigm of Ptolemy and that 
of Copernicus. The problems of “observational language”, “co-ordinativc 
principles”, and “bridge laws” do not bother them. For unlike the highly- 
professional epistemologists of the day, their main concern is not commensur- 
ability but communication of continuity. For the question of commensurabi- 
lity does not arise at all between the groups of scientists whose paradigms of 
successful explanation are different, or who do not share the same disciplinary 
matrix, or both. However, Kuhn seems to have exceeded his brief when he 
claims that Aristotle’s and Gallileo’s observations, for example, of swinging 
stones were so fundamentally different that they have to be understood in 
terms of a total Gestalt switch. The unintended upshot of these otherwise 
well-intended remarks was to make the epistemologist believe that, in effect, 
Kuhn was suggesting the possibility of a Gestalt switch over from realism to 
idealism. The critics of Kuhn, mostly drawn from among the logical empiri- 
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cists and the essentialists-realists, conveniently forget the difference between 
the nature of scientific paradigms and philosophical paradigms. While Kuhn 
is right in maintaining that to establish the Copcrnican paradigms one has 
to reject the Ptolemic ; the Kantian is wrong is suggesting that the only alter- 
native to realistic paradigms of picturesque representation of reality is an 
idealist paradigm of the malleability of the pictured world. In other words, 
when one says that the same data may be differently totalised (organised), 
de-totalised (dis-organised), and re-totalised (re-organised), one is not com- 
mitted either to a data- neutral language, a universal mathesis (of Leibniz’s 
dream) or to the view that the said data are discontinuous, disjointed and 
discrete. This fancied dichotomy, “either/or”, bet ween the extremes is totally 
uncalled for, entirely rooted in abstract philosophy of knowledge^ and alienated 
from what we do, see and normally practise. 

Kuhn, Feyerabend and Toulmin arc entirely justified in holding that 
within a scientific paradigm, experience, theory, methods and criteria stand 
interdependent and usually in an inextricable manner. It is wrong to think 
that observation can settle a choice between the competing paradigms. For 
even within the “normal science” observation enjoys no pre-eminent role. To 
settle the debate between the competing paradigms, we are practically 
obliged to make use of the external criteria, social and valuational considera- 
tions, which tend to make the paradigm-debates revolutionary. It is inter- 
esting to note that when paradigm-shifts take place in the history of politics, 
literature or even philosophy, we are not pursued l)y epistemologists to specify 
the criteria demarcating the paradigms and underlying their acceptance. 
Kuhn rightly points out that the criteria of choice l:)etweeii theories “function 
not as rules, which determine choice, but as valuers, which influence it”. The 
epistemologist is wrong in drawing a sharp line of distinction between “rules 
of choice” and “values influencing the acceptance of rules”. The point may 
be illustrat(!d by reference to Cardinal Bellarmine’s interpretation of the 
Copernican asironomy. While Galileo was clear that Copernicus’ helio- 
centric hypothesis was descriptive and realistic, Bellarminc continued to 
maintain that it was ‘illogical and un -scientific” and that the geo-centric 
scriptural description of the fabric of heave., was unquestionable. Except for 
such \im\ic6. practical purposes as navigation in the high seas, Bellarmine found 
no truth-content in the Copernican hypothesis. Wliat Bellarmine’s view 
amounted to is to admit that at least within the limits of navigational and 
other practice-oriented celestial reckoning, the scientific requirements of 
accuracy, simplicity and predicative success were being satisfied. But, how- 
ever, in respect of theory as a whole he continued to maintain that it was 
merely a heuristic device. In fact, Bellarmine was doing to Galileo what 
earlier Andreas Osiander had done to Copernicus himself. It may be recalled 
that on the Copernican revolution Osiander remarked that the helio-centric 
hypothesis did not offend “the liberal arts established long ago on a sound 
basis” or overthrow '■the geo-centric hypothesis into confusion. Osiander’s 
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submission on behalf of Copernicus regarding the latter’s theory was very 
modest”... these hypotheses need not be true not even probable. (They) 
provide (only) a calculus consistent with observations, that alone is enough.” 
It is clear from the Bellarmine-Osiander approach to science that (a) it may 
be consistent with a finite set of observational data and yet (b) theories 
connecting them may be diflferent, serving different theoretical as well as 
practical purposes. 

What both Bellarminc and Osiander, on behalf of their masters, were 
trying to do is very interesting and relevant to our controversy between the 
sociological and the csscntialist-realist interpretation of knowledge. Since the 
days of Cartesian dualism, reinforced by Kantianism, we have been nurturing 
the belief that there is a sharp distinction between science and religion, science 
and politics, science and art,^and science and philosophy. This imported 
dualism of the European culture has influenced and obscured our under- 
standing of the Indian cultural scene where this sort of dualism was never 
encouraged or defended. B.N. Seal tells us, and D?D. Kosamlfi endorses his 
vdew to a certain extent, that the philosophical system-builders of India were 
all positive scientists. Vatsyayan was the author of both Nydya Sutra and Kama 
Sutra. Aestheticians like Abhinava Gupta and Anandavardhana were first 
grade philosoplua s. 

The final point I would like to emphasise is that science and epistemology 
were neither sharply separated nor should be separated from other cultural 
disciplines. The paradigm of cognitive enquiry should not be allowed to 
dominate other cultural paradigms. In the name of scientific realism, episte- 
mology should not be encouraged to pilot a counter-revolution directed 
against a fruitful interaction and communication between scientific culture 
and humanistic culture. 
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This chapter is partly expository and critical, a ad partly constructive. I 
shall try to show (1 ) that Leibniz’s concept of reason is pre-critical, (2) that 
Kant’s concept of reason, though critical, is not self-critical, and tluit 
the concept of self-critical rea^n is superior to tlie other two concepts, i.e. 
(l)and(2). 

The very concept of rcaison, to start with, is not frea' from ambiguity. It 
means, or at any rate may im^an, several things, ’^C.g. (a) argumeiu, (!:>) 
motive or intention, (c) cause, (d) premise or justification, (e) an intel- 
lectual faculty and/or function of man, (f) intellect or intelligence personi- 
fied (Ood), (g) sanity, and (h) sens(!. Certainly there are also other mean- 
ings of the concept. Among the enumerated meanings, th(! first four, (a) 
to (d), seem to he one sub-type and lh(‘ second four, (e) to (h), of another. 
Each of th(‘ members of the first sub-type refers to something different, 
but th(‘ same cannot perhaps b(‘ said of any mfnnl)er of th(^ second sub-type. 
Argument is argument — for or — against; motive motive-of; cause cause-of; 
and premise preiuise-of. By contrast, it may be pointed out that to under- 
stand the meaning of int(!llect or the intellectual facidty one need not rcTer 
to anything else. Some of the meanings of reason are found to be mutually 
incompatible. Many philosophers would lefusc' to regard (b) as (c), i.e. 
motive or intention as cause. 

Insofar as the scope of this chapter is concerned, I shall be dealing 
mainly with {c) and (f). First, wliat is the structure of reason? Is it uniform 
or diaform or multiform? And assuming there are one or two other faculties 
of the mind, the question may l)c slightly reformulated as ‘How does reason 
influence, or how is reason influenced, if at all, by understanding and sense- 
perception? It is generally l^elieved that th(^ possible answers to the question : 
‘What arc the functions of reason?’ depend upon the views one has re- 
garding the structure of reason. This dependence has been construed by 
some philosophers pr(!cisely the other way round. Secondly, on the question 
of the personified (or eml:)odicd) character of reason, philosophers never 
agreed in tlu! past, nor do thc^y agree now. Some philosophers have found 
in the eternal and infinite God or Absolute the most perfect embodiment 
of reason ; others have taken the temporal and finite human being as the 
paradigm example of reason. It has been said that reason is impersonal, 
and this again has been o])posed by saying that reason is necessarily human 
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and personal. It seems to me that reason, essentially a human ability, is 
historical, incomplete, relh^xive and open for ever. Careful analysis and 
faithful description of the structure and functions of reason clearly show 
that these human characteristics (functions) are indicative of the possi- 
bility of self-criticism of reason. 

Of the various functions of reason, the two most important arc analysis 
and synthesis. ‘And of tlu'se two functions, which one is the basic?’ and 
‘What is the relation bi^tweirn them?’ -these are tlur most Umdamcntal 
questions to which we liave to address ourselves. But these questions arc 
interlocked with some otlier structural questions viz., ‘Can reason perform 
its synthetic functions (Mitirely on its own?’ and ‘Can reason perform even 
its analytic functions entirely on its own?’ These structural questions have 
obvious refercMiccs to, or bearim( upon, tlie n^lativt' roles of th(! a priori and 
th(' empirical not only in makini^ knowl<‘dij(^ possible but also in defining 
its scope. If it is thought that r(!as(>n can l)lay its a priori role without depiai- 
ding in the least on th(‘ empirical, in that the empirical owes all its structural 
properties to th(‘ a priori^ or tliat rc'ason in its pur(‘ (structural) form has 
no role other than the a priori to play, then the scope of knowledge is cither 
defined very liberally or left undeliiud, i.e. undemarcatiid, hating the 
metaphysic(^/, if nf)t metaphysics itsell', in. 

Apart from their abovi! epistemological formulations, the structural ques- 
tions may be given another, i.e. metaphysical^ formulation. It has been held, 
for example*, that wlnaheu' a specific function of reason is analytic or synthe- 
tic is to be decid(!d with re'ference to a point of view, finite or infinite, and 
that it cannot l)c rationally decidual in isolation from the rest of that (meta- 
physical) point of vi(!vv. Tlu* analy^icity or otherwise* e)f a propositie)n e'x- 
])ressing a spea:ific function of reason in that case turns out to hr. a matter 
ofpeiint of view. In other words, e)ne might say, whether a function of reaisem 
is analytic or ne)t (h*pends upon the ability (of the* ce)ne:e'rned point of view) 
to mean. Boundless ability te) iUean — be)un(lh*ssncss due to a priori activity of 
reason and structureh^ss ])assivity (ot ‘l)lindness' ) e)f the! ennpirical —is 
supposed to contribute necessity to what is synthesized by re^ason in its a 
priori capacity. Whem the al)ilitie^s te) me*an and synthesize arc believed to 
be bounded by the empirical, the re^sulting mean/w^j arc taken te) be restricti- 
tively universal and the achieved syntheses reamin open (to question) for 
ever. 

Without appraising the metaphysical implications of the point of view, 
finite or infinite;, personal e)r impersonal, which unde^rlies the acts e)f analysis 
and synthesis, the concepts of analysis and synthesis cannot be adequately 
clarified. Such problems as the ‘paradox of (meaningful) analysis’ and 
the ‘possibility of (open) syntlu*sls’ will remain not only insoluble but also 
unintelligible, unless the significance of the epistemological relativity of, or 
functional interdependence (i.e. intentional dialectic) between the a priori 
and the empirical is properly realized. This realization reflectively entails. 
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and is pre-reflcctively entailed by, an inarticulate metaphysical standpoint 
or descriptive anthropology. 

Any discussion about reason is Ijound to remain incomplete if the rela- 
tion between its two major fields of application, i.c. theoretical and practical, 
remains unexplored. I also wonder why the role of reason in our apprecia- 
tive or emotive modes of awareness is discussed, as is being done nowadays, 
in a very low key. Although I am aware of the difficulties involved in clari- 
fying such concepts as moral reason and aesthetic reason in isolation from 
reason in general, i.e. as autonomous concepts, I find there are important 
considerations for whicli it would be unwis(! on our part to ignore th(! 
peculiarities of reason in its different (but not quite independent) applications. 

For the analytic purpose, on^ might unduly narrow down own’s scope 
of discussion about the structure (s) and function (s) of reason, but, drawn 
into discussion, one fe('ls that it has obvious reference to the concept of 
man or person. Reason is paradigmatically human or ptTsonal, and imper- 
sonal reason is but an abstraction from it. The concepts of metaphysical 
reason, God for example', cannot be satisfactorily explicated except in terms 
of such root concepts as man or person, matter or l^ody, and time. The 
Copernican revolution, although disowned in effe^ct by its author himself, 
was a bold step forward to get at these root conc(',pts. 

The lay-out of my argume'nts (and, perhaps, expositions of others’ views, 
loo) has l)een iuHuenced by what T call an adequate theory of reason, and 
the main aspects of that theory are indicated b(‘low in a schematic form. 

A. Structun*, of Reasr)ii: (et) Logical and/or (b) Kpistemological. 

Al Uniform: A1 (i) Sov(‘reign Reason; 

A2 Diaform: A2(i) Reason and A2(ii) Experience; 

A‘3 Multiform: A3(i) Sense-Expraaeiice, A3(ii) Imagination, A3 (hi) 
Understanding, and A3(iv) Pro-Transcendental Reason. 

B. Function of Rt^ason: (a) Logical and/or (b) Epistemological 

BI Synthesis: B1 (i) Synthesis by (or in terms of) Al- -(a) Synthesis in 
Pure or Transcendental Reason; BI (ii) Synthesis by (or in terms of) 
A2 — (a) Synthesis in Reason (Pro-Empirical), and (b) Synthesis in 
Experience (Pro-Rational); BI (hi) Synthesis liy (or in terms of 
A3 — (a) Synthesis in Sense-Expr^rience, (b) Synthesis in Imagination, 

(c) Syntlu'sisin Understanding, and (d) Synthesis in Pro-Transcenden- 
tal Reason 

B2 Analysis: B2(i) Atialysis by (or in terms of ) Al -(a) Analysis 
‘Purely’ a priori] B2(ii) Analysis by (or in terms of) A2 — -(a) Analysis 
Rational (‘impure’), and (b) Analysis Empirical (‘impure’) ; B2 (ih) 
Analysis by (or in terms of) A3 — (a) Analysis in/by Sense-Perception, 
(b) Analysis in/by Imagination, (c) Analysis in/by Understanding, 

(d) Analysis in /by Pro-Transcendcntal Reason. 
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[Rirniirk X. Distinction between B2(i) (a), B2(ii)(a) and B2(iii)(d) is 
to be understood in terms of the degree of structural-functional autonomy 
of Reason. Structure A and function B of Reason, although conceptually 
distinguisliable, are in practice inseparable. ] 

C. Structure of Reason: (a) Metaphysical and/or (b) Anthropological; 

Cl Infinite Point of View: Cl (i)P(‘rsonal — (a) Theoretical, (b) Prac- 
tical and (c) Artistic; Cl (ii) Impcn'sonal -(a) Theoretical, (b) Prac- 
tical, and (c) Artistic. 

[Remirk Y. Unless the inarticulate anthropological implications of Cl (i) 
(a), Cl (i) (b), Cl (i) (a). Cl (ii) (a), Cl (ii) (b), and Cl (ii) (c) are clearly 
understood, all tliese ‘metaphysicaP modes or structures (and sub-struc- 
tures) will be given a necessarian interpretation. J 

C2 Finite Point of View: C2(i) Personal — (a) Theoretical, (b) Practi- 
cal, and (c) Artistic; C2(ii) Personal-Impersonal — (a) Theoretical, 
(b) Practical, and (c) Artistic. 

[Remark Z. While the modes of C2(i) are givcni a now-necessarian interpre- 
tali(jn, those of C2 (ii) are generally found to be interpreted in a pro-necessa- 
lian way. The transcendental alliliation of tlie latter is almost universal.] 

D. Function of Reason: (a) Metajdiysical and/or (b) Anthropological; 

D1 Pre-Critical, D2 Critical, and D3 Self-Critical. 

[ do not claim to have succet'ded in working out th(^ details of an adequate 
theory of self-critical (anthropological) reasons, nor do I, being ‘committed’ 
as I am to the primacy (but not autf>nomy in the Kantian sense) oi practical 
reason^ think that it is possible for any person or human being {in time) to 
acliieve a completer system (or synthesis) of reason which could be regarded 
as strictly universal and ne^ essary. Whatever finite' man achieves, or fails to 
achieve, l)ears the stamp ot his finitude, but it seems that liis achievements 
and failures are being always lightened and shadowed, rcrgulated and in- 
fluenced by more or less systematic ideas and ideals which partly transcend 
his personal finitude and historicality. 


I : Leibniz and the Par.\dox of Sovereign Reason 

Leibniz seems to have remained always unconvinced of the power of 
sense to strt a limit to the soverreignty of reason. Nothing is without sufiicient 
reason (SR). Even for contingent truths, not to speak of necessary ones, 
SR must be there. There arc two kinds of truths — ^truths of reasoning and 
truths of fact, the foimer being based on the principle of contradiction and 
the latter on that of suificient reason. By the principle of contradiction we 
judge a proposition involving a contradiction as false and that which is 
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opposed or contradictory to it as true. And by the principle of sufficient 
reason we understand that no proposition can be true and no fact or state of 
affairs can be real or can exist unless there is a sufficient reason for its being 
so. To say, as Leibniz docs, that what(!ver is lias sufficient reason for its 
being so rather than somcithing (‘Ise, is not to deny that in most cas(‘s these 
reasons cannot lie known by iis^ i.e. finite human beings. By implication, 
Leibniz is committed to the notions of unknown reason and unknowable reason. 
And reason starts assuming a Platonic, i.e. pro-transcendental, character. 
For even if human lieings fail to perceive the rationality of reason, of the 
sufficiency of the law of sufficient reason, that does not nu'.an that tlierc is 
anything intrinsically irrational in the world (or possible worlds) or that 
the law does not apply to tlm contingent ]nY>positions asserting actual 
existence. Rationality and the ground of all conting(nit things lie outside 
them, outside the terms of the contingent S(n'i(‘S —in the necessary being, i.e. 
in Cod. Cod is the unicpic source, necessary foundation, and sufficuait 
reason of all paiticular things and beings. 

While Cod’s mind is the ‘region of eternal truths’, ours is that of contin- 
g('nt OIK'S. Tru(' lhal ri(al)iiiz recognizes in principle the distinctions bc'tween 
(a) things and b(ffiigs, (b) contingent and necessary, (c) existence and 
essence, (d) actual and possible, and (e) ]>articidar and universal, Imt, 
bearing his law of continuity in mind, it secjns that lie syslnnalitally smooths 
over and uiidei rates these distinctions in practice. Kant’s dualistic approach, 
(almost (*iilir(d\?) iiidilTerciit Icj the rationale of the law of continuity and 
to each of these pairs of concepts, brings to light tlui interesting difference 
betw('('n tlu' Kantian and the Lcibni/ian positions vis-a-vis reason. Whih; 
Leibniz is over/ealous in establishing th(! sovereignty of la^ason over sense, 
imagination and understanding, Kant is trying to d('fimd tln^ autonomy of 
reason in relation to (but not against) ‘non-rationaP faculti(\s. 'I’he point may 
b(! clarified imuK'diately by referring to Leibniz’s views on (i) beings and 
things, and (ii) eternal truths and contingi'iit truths. Beings, finite, created 
and embodi<‘d as they are, are subj(a"t to the limitations of finitude, creation 
and embodiment. 'Fhc imperfections of beings distinguish them from God, 
whose mind is the ‘region of eternal truths’, and stand in their way of actua- 
lizing ((!V(rn) the known possibilities. Piafection is divine, imperfection 
‘natural’: all things and beings, including the human beings, are said to be 
limited b\' tln'ir own natuie, i.e., their limitation is 7iot due to God. The 
human mind is confined to the region of contingent truths. Between 
beings and things Leibniz, being commit led as he is to the law of continuity, 
cannot draw a sharp line of demarcation. 

And, then, it sixains to me that the Leibnizian notion of sovereign reason 
involves a fatal paradox. This paradox may be put in two different, but 
not unrelated, ways — ^anthroiiological and epistemological. In respect of 
most of our actions, Leibniz thinks we are ‘merely empiricists’, i.e. we follow 
these actions only to the depth of memory or habit, and by acts of reflection do 
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not try to appK’lxcncl their sufficient reason or neccssnry truths. But Leibniz 
is persuaded that we, human beanos, hav-e ‘laMson’ and llu‘ sciences in us— 
are capable of knowing necessary and eternal truths, and can 'raise us to 
knowledge of ourselves and CJod’. (iod is 'incapable of being limited’, abso- 
lutely perfect, ‘the source not only of exisl( nces but also of (‘ssences’, and the 
only ‘Necessaiy Being in whom essvuice involv('s ('xistcaice, or in whom to 
be possibl(‘ is itself to be acliiar.^ In contrast to CJod man is limited, 
imp(‘rfect, and in him the gap b(‘twren (xistenci^ and ('ssence, actual and 
possible', is bound to ix'iiiain inctiminable lor ever. Ti is said, on the one 
haiul, that (A) it is impossible for man to know Clod com])l(‘lely and on the 
other, that (B) tiu'ix! is nothing outside Clod ( xisting ind('pendently of Him. 
If Leibniz’s luonadological ])hnMlism is seriously intende d, and I think it is, 
then thes(! two projrositions, (A) and (B), taken togetluT, gc iu rati*, a para- 
dox. Leibniz, or for that hnisoii any other man, b(‘ing limitc^d and imperfect 
as he is, cannot know and nu an what he says of CJod and ol' tlu' world as a 
whole from Clod’s point of vacw, usurping His ])ositir)n and under the aspc'ct 
of eternity. Briefly, it cannot be held logically that autonomous Juan can be 
a usurper of sovaa'eign Ciod.^ 

This ])aradox may be given an e])istcmologieal interpretation as well. 
Instead of saying that our world-views, how(!\a‘r abstract and iiK't aphysical 
they might be, are bound to disclose, on radical reflection, tlunr anthropo- 
logical root (concepts), oiu' might say, perhaps with equal plausibility, 
that since man is (‘lubodied, placed in the order of times and places, and 
subject to matter, motion and its laws, his knowledge of tlu' World is res- 
tricted l^y a definite perspective and caused l)y confust'd pca'ception or mateiia 
prima. Even if knowledge is clear and adequate, it cannot mirror what (iod’s 
knowledge of the World as a whole is like. 

It is in this anthropu-epistemological context that 1 intend to show the 
‘reality’ of the paradox of sovereign reason. Professor Chirwitsch speaks of 
an apparent paradox in Leibnizianism, but I find the paradox very real and 
the reasons for considering it ‘apparent’ unsatisfactor) and inconsistent with 
the very pluralistic spirit of Leibniz’s philosophy. He formulates the paradox 
in the following way: 

If the doctrine of the monads, especially in respect of their self-contain- 
ment and self-sufficiency, is true, then it is unintelligible that one of the 
monads can establish the doctrine. The truth of the monadology, even 
its claim to truth, proves to be incompatil^lc with the fact of its formula- 
tion by a finite monad.® 

And I take this formulation as the weaker form of* what I call the paradox 
of sovereign reason. Much of the force of the objection raised against this 
form of the paradox rests on the claim that each monad — here a spirit- 
monad — -is ‘self-contained and self-sufficient’. If we bear other relevant 
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views of T.cibniz in mind, namely, that no monad is independent of the 
monadus monadum, i.e., God, and that every spirit being embodied, is subject 
to the influences of materiality,^ the notions of self-containedncss and 
self-sufficiency and the paradox mainly based thereupon lose their weight. 
It is only having the weaker form of the paradox in view that Gurwitsch 
could claim that ‘it is dissolved by considering the individual monad within 
the context of the system of monads and a member of that system’. But this 
way of dissolving the paradox, the transition from the autonomous monad 
to the sovereign mf)nad, involves various difficulties, the most serious of 
which might be put thus: how from a definite point of view (or a rc-view) 
of God’s view (wliicli presupposes, or has, no point of view) be possibly 
gathered and given? Those difficulties are indicative of the stronger form 
of the paradox, which, T believe, "threatens the very foundation of Leibnizia- 
nism, a system of sovereign reason. 

It seems that Leibniz was himself aware that this position might be 
assailed for a supposc^d -supposed, according to hiAi — paradox. Althcjugh 
he speaks of tfie paradox in connecti«)ii with his controversy with Arnauld 
over the interpretation of praedictuyn inesse subjecto verae propositiofiis, it has obvi- 
ous reference to the problem under discussion. 

Now what is meant by saying that a predicate is in a sul)jcct, except 
that the notion of the predicate is in soitk' way included in the notion 
of the subject? And since from the time when I began to exist it was 
possible to say of me truly that this or that would happen to me, it must 
be acknowledged that these predicates wen* laws included in the subject, 
or in the complete notion of me which caused me to Ije called /, which 
is the foundation of the interconnection of all my different states, and 
which was perfectly known to God fiom all eternity. 

It is true that the conseque ices of so evident a doctrine are paradoxical; 
but that is the fault of the philosophers, who do not follow up sufficiently 
the clearest.^ 

Leibniz’s own suggestion for solving the paradox is interesting but not 
convincing. He thinks that the paradox is due to the fault of the philosophers 
who bring in the concepts of Divine knowl(‘dge and Divine will more than 
really called for, or necessary. We need not assert that God, while He decides 
to create Adam, for instance, sees in him (or has a vision of) everything that 
will happen to him; ‘it is enough that we can always prove that the,re must 
be a complete notion of this Adam which contains tln'in’. Every substance 
is said to have an infinite number of predicates. Not only doe:s every subs- 
tance have a predicate corresponding to every moment of time but also the 
state of a substance at each moment is analysable into an infinite number 
of predicates. This infiniie complexity is indicative of the contingent, and 
the analysis of the contingent is to be distinguished from that of the necessary. 
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For while the latter comes to an end with unity —the former could be 
carried on to infinity. As individnality im])Iies infinity, it is impossible for 
us to have the knowli^dge of individuals and to di^termim^ exactly the indi- 
viduality of any one of them. 'Fhe principh' of individuation of this or that 
thing could l^c grasped only by God wiio knows infinity ('through notions’). 
The difft'rence between iK'cessary and contingi‘nt truths is tlu' same as 
that between rational numbers and surds. 

Russell thinks that our paradox 'n^sts upon <i confusion’, i.e., upon th(* 
view that ‘th(‘ contingcait should be that which we cannot but [(lod can | 
perfectly understand’.® The conlinginU is to bi‘ defiiKTl not only by 
existence but also infinit(‘ complexity (n^sulting from temporality)^ which 
accounts for its inaccessiliility to exact human knowhxlge. We must not 
confuse the gimeral character (s) of all contingimts, aclu.il and possible, 
with the nKMning of contingency itself. Or, in otlun* words, we must not 
oviu’look the distinction ticMween eUn'iial truths about th(' contingent, i.e. 
the necessary ])r()posilions alioiit the natures of ])ossibl(‘ sul)stanc('s, and the 
contingimt truth that such substanci's actually (‘xist. It s(‘(‘ms to iik', as 
Russell C()nc(!d(S, that Lt^ibniz himsi'lf may l)(‘ hc^ld n‘S])onsil)le for ‘some 
confusion in th(‘ mattin'’. I would go so far as to say that this paradox is 
central to th(! very systinn of Leibniz and doi‘S not ri siilt from the said 
‘confusion’ alone. Lcubni/’s confusion in this matliu* is, in fact, diu* to his 
indecisiv(Miess (or lack of radical n^llection) on th(‘ fpre-reihrdive) point 
of view wlKU'efrom oik! is ohiioed to philosophize. In a diflenml but not 
unrelat(‘d context, Russian’s view serins to b(' in substantial agreement with 
ours. His suggestions, viz. that fc/r avoiding Spinozistic m^cessarianism 
Leibniz should dixlari' (hjd s existence contingiait, is a CfimjioiHuit of the 
negative part of our ])ropos(‘d s olution of tlu' paradox ol sovi'reign reason. 

both things and beings, according to I.eibniz, exist and operate through 
God, i.e., depending, ?nore or less, upon Itim. Of the (human) mind, he says, 
it is not only a mirror of the universe of cnxited things, but also an image 
of the Deity. ..[ and] imitates in its own .sphere, and in the little world in 
which it is allowed to act, what (xod performs in th(! gre^at world’. ^ Man 
or, for that reason, ever) being or thing bf'ing more or l(‘ss (h^pimdinil upon 
God and subject to materia prima is obligi^d to ‘imitate. . .in the little world... 
what God performs in the great world’. Aline or )ours is a world and God’s 
the world, and it is not easy to follow the transition from the foruK^r to the 
latter. To say, as it has binm .said by Leibniz, that dilferent worlds are 
nothing but different p(!rspectival repn^seiitalions of a single world from the 
different points of view is not very convincing either. For it could 
always be argued that dependent man cannot Firm in his mind a single 
unified and necessary idea of the world as a whole and, therefore, cannot 
be logically and definitely assured of the com])ossibility of all human pers- 
pectives of the world. Leibniz’s neat — ^perhaps too neat — -picture of the 
world is neither a true description of the world as it is (and/or possibly could 
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be) nor does it provide the root concepts in tcn'ins of which oner could give 
a true description of the world. What the picture of the world is (or would 
be) like from God’s end cannot be conceived by man. For forming a concept, 
man (unlike God?) m^^ds some (unpirical conadate (or a givcai) which 
makes th(‘ application of th(' concept to an obji'ct p()ssil:>le. This is just a 
pro-Kantian way of reiterating the limit of a priori thinking. 

As an indirect criticism of Leibniz one might ask: Are the truths about 
actual things genuinely contingent to God — -as genuinely as they an* to us? 
To answer the question in th(‘ afTirmative would I)e to conc(‘d(' that God’s 
knowledge of th(‘ world of things is imperfect, and it is certain that Leibniz 
would not like to m xkr. this concession. But by denying this position he would 
be inviting troubh^ for himself. For that commits him to the view that this 
actual world is the only possible^\orld, and that means this world leaves 
no choice for God to make. In other words, Leibniz must choose one ol 
thcs(! two alternatives, viz. (i) the actual things of th(‘ world ar(‘ contingent 
to God, (ii) this world is the only possibb' world; l)nt A^Thhout l:)(dng inc(msis- 
tent with his syst('m as a wln)lc he cannot choose either. For, as I have 
already said, the first alternatives means God is not all-ktiowing and perfect, 
i.e.. He is somewhat like ourselves, and the second alternative suggests 
the limit of God’s choice and that, too, is a human characteristic. These 
two alternatives taken together strongly suggest the human analogy (or 
‘origin’) of th(! Diviiu' and not the converse as advocated by Lc'ibniz and 
many other philoso]:)hers. If this suggestion is accej)tcd, and I do not see 
why it should not be, a solution of the paradox of sovereign reason could 
be fi)und out. 

However, the positive pait of my view will be developed in section III 
of this chapter and befor(‘ doing so I shall try to show in section II how 
Kant, well aware of the central difficulty of Leibniz’s y 30 sition, tries to remove 
it in terms of his “anthropoc('ntric Copernican R(*volution. When reason is 
abstracted from its anthropological locus and studied in theoretically chTcm- 
ded abstraction, it tends to assume an uncritical and sovereign character. 
Since Leibniz is a very systematic thinker and the difiicidty referred to 
before is central to his systt’in, it has adversely affected the various doctrines 
of his system. 

To illustrate this point I would draw the reader’s attention to what one 
might call the paradox of contingemt propositions, and which, incidentally, 
shows the untenability of the Leibnizian interpretation of predictum inesse 
suhjecto verae propositionis. Every proposition is said to be ultimat(dy reducible 
to subject-predicate form. The subject is defined by its predicates, and the 
dilfereiice betw(!en the subjects cannot be understood except in terms of 
their respective classes of predicates. But that again raises a difficulty: if, 
on the one hand, the numerical difference between the subjects does not 
somehow become intelligible prior to our having knowledge of their predi- 
cates, the difference betw(‘en the classes of predicates [qua predicates) 
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remains unintelligible; and if, on th(' other haiirh subjects are not defined 
by their prcdicaU's, Xlic difiercnce i)elween the suljjecls {qua subjects) conti- 
nues to remain uninlelligiblc. The Principle of* Sullieient R('as()n and the 
Identity of Indiseei'nibh'S, as used by Leibniz, do not allow him to recognize 
space and time as principle's of individuation ; llien' is no sufiici(‘nt reason 
why God would arrangi' two indiscernibles in this way rather than that. 
Unable to chwise a purely internal principle of Individuation, he cannot 
logically cUfend llie doctrint' of the ])Iurality of snbslanees and is obliged to 
fall back upon thr, Spinozistic view of one substance. l]n])r('dical)le substances 
are meaningless, iinid(mtifiable and indisc<'rnible. Now this makes th(‘ 
circle eompk'te: individual inonads must be numerically id(Mitified prior 
to })redlcation, but it is only th(! predicate's which make nunu'rical idi'Uti- 
fication possible. The circK' could Ix! broUai by ass('rting eitlu'r that indi- 
vidual substances arc Immediately and intuitively identiliabh' without any 
r('f('renee to ‘their’ ]:)redical('S or thal individual substance's are somehow 
identical with tin.' siun-lotal of theur stat('s. But neitlu'r of the, alt('rnativ(!S, 
as we already know, is fret', fi'om clilficuhies. As (ht,‘ ])aradt)X of coiiliugt'nt 
propr)sitions is intimalt'ly conntrled with tlu' st'cond alternalivt', let us 
analyse it a bit further. 

Twery true proposition of th<' subject-i)i t'dicate form is analytic and 
necessary, unless, of course, t'xistenct' is asst'rtt'd. All existt'Utial proposi- 
tions, except the ])n>position asst'rting Chxl’s t'xistt'iue, art' syntlu'tic and 
('ontingent, i.t'., hhert! would bt' no contradictitui if th(' subjt'Cts which 
actually dt) t'xist did not exist’, as Russell ])uts it. If Ad.im is a c'lass of states, 
i.e., predicates, oiur of which is the state of ('ating tlu' i(>rbidden fruit at 
then to think that Adam might not have ealc'ii th(‘, forbidden I'ruil at t^ 
would be to think that Adam might not hav(' bc'c'u Adam. If tlu^ falsity 
of the proposition p, i.e. ‘A has property F’, involves contradi(‘tion, tluaj p 
is lu'cessary. In other \vords, oti Ix'ibniz's aiialysis, ‘A’ means, among f)th(‘r 
things, ‘F’, or ‘F’ is inc^ld(‘d among the definiens of ‘A’, and in ('itlu'r cast' 
what is b(ung asstaMed is a mere truism. If ‘A’ means tlu' pro])(!rti('s ‘tmly’ 
up to tj, tlum one cannot know or deduct', from the definition ol ‘A’ what 
are (or will b(') tht* properties of ‘A’ aft^ r t^. ‘1 know that p’ ('iitails ‘p is 

tru(f, but that does not mean p is nect'ssarily tnu', for ,i difTerent tmtcoiiK^ 
is not logically impossible. Leibniz argiu's ttj th(‘ ('ffecl iliat if ‘F is replaced 
by ‘God’ and ‘know’ by ‘for('kin)Ws’, the resulting ])ro])(>sition, ‘God 
foreknows that p’ tmtaiJs ‘p is true’, and ‘p is true’ (uitails ‘j)\ (KnowKxlge. 
of false propositions is logically impossible.) It has Ix't'ii rightly pt>int(‘d 
out by Pap that Leibniz’s arguinirnt presujjptjst's ‘j)’ itst^lf is a nect'ssary 
proposition, and that he is not justified in presupj)osing what he is requirc'd 
to prove.®. Necessity of ‘p’ follows from the (very analysis of the) meaning 
of ‘God’, but ‘p’, which is partly constitutive of (he nKMiiing of ‘Ciod’, cannot 
be said to be a logical consequence of the latt('r. To deny the necessity of ‘p’, 
Leibniz is reciuired to admit that God’s existene,(‘, Iik(' cv(!ry othca* existence, 
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is coiitin.i^cnt, bat, for oI)viniis reasons, he would not admit it. In Leibniz’s 
theory, one and the same proposition is both (a) contingent and necessary 
(contingent from the human point of view and necessary from God’s), and 
(b) synthetic and analytic (synthetic from the human and analytic from 
God’s). And to d(‘fend this theory Leibniz is obliged to hold that there is 
only one proposition which asserts ('xistence but is not contingent, and 
the ])roposition is about God’s existence. His arguments^® on this point 
arc full of inconsist(‘ncies and carry little conviction. As I intend to make a 
dilTerent point, a detailed examination of these inconsistencies need not 
detain me at this stage. But I would like to inake. a remark here about 
Leibniz’s proof of God’s (existence from eternal tiiiths. If it is said, as it has 
been by Leibniz, that the necessity of eternal truths is nothing else but the 
very nature ol God, his own ui^^astanding, which furnishes rules to his 
wisdom and goodness, shows once again the queer Leibniziaii way of proving 
by definition — proving (iod l)y defining Him in tenns of eternal truths 
as his essences. Lfubnizianism is pervaded by a j^re-critical essentiahsmy 
which tries to save it fnmi iiiternal criticism l)ut cannot conceal its central 
paradox. 

The paradox of sovereign reason is found ]nost clearly in Leibniz’s theory 
of knowledge. He thinks that the best form of knowledge is there in mathe- 
matics, logical calculi, and luetaphysics, for instance. The foundation of 
knowledge is essentially within man himself', and it is by refi('Cting on his 
own nature that he disc:ov(‘rs or becomes aware of the (innate) ideas which 
leaid themseJv('S to d<xluctive develoj)m(nit and arrangement. The systems 

knowledge are marked by their clearness, distinctness and adequacy. To 
know the external world, the windowless (human) monads do not, and in 
fact cannot, go out f)f tlvnnselves, and the certainty they have' of the exis- 
tence of th(^ ext(‘nial world is only ‘moral’ and not d(‘monstrative. Percep- 
tion assun*s us of the (\xternal world, but perception is after all internal, 
and, ther(*fore, the diverse characUT of the empirical world cannot but be 
caused by, and attributed to, the world that is perceived. But the attri- 
bution of causality to objects ui' perception to account for th(! diversity 
of the pf'rceptual world pi'oves inconsistent with the notions of self-con- 
tainedness, self-sulficiency and windowlessness of the monads. I.eibniz’s 
theory of knowl(!dge seems to move in between the views, (i) knowledge is 
caused by what is known, and (ii) knowledge is wholly uncaused, but is 
unmistakably inclined towards the latter. Paradox is generated when caused 
(i.e. existential) knowledge is completely subordinated to, and deduced 
from, uncaused (i.e. essential) knowledge. What seems to be caused (i.e, exis- 
tential) to us is essentially designed by God; and in God, says Leibniz, e^ssence 
and existence are eternally co-existence. And here arises, once again, the 
paradox-generating question: How can a windowless monad, Leibniz for 
example, subject to materia prima and materia secunda and being himself an 
existential, i.e. contingent, creature, rationally justify the view that in God’s 
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(i.c. the Creator’s) mind there is an eternal co-existence between essence 
and existence? 

Leibniz’s answer to the question is: 

...We must say that God fir.st created the soul, and every other real 
unity, in such a way that everything in it must spring from within itself, 
by a perfect spontaneity with regard to itsc^lf, and yet in a perfect conformity 
with things outside. 

He thinks that in human minds lliere are 'special laws whicli set them 
above the revolutions of matter, l)y tlie very order God has introduced into 
them’. His belief that by inwardizing our consciousm^ss, or gradually de- 
scending into the bottomless depth of our spontaneous s(^If-c()nseiousness, we 
could realize not only the pre-estal)lislied liarmony b(4ween all b(‘ings and 
things (including our own bodies) but also our ])artakiiig in tlie t‘ternal 
(ruths qua God’s understanding, seeiiis to me very questionable. My (iiu^stion 
rests on three ^mmises. First, Leibniz rejects s])ace, tinu* and motion,! 
material priina — the source of finitude and plurality, as unreal. And to do it 
cfTcctively, he downgrades percei)tion as a source ol‘ knowledge. Secondly, 
he takes the analytic unity of the world in (hxl as the Ix'St form of unity, 
and this unity is transcendental, univer.sai and m^cessary. liven ihr. 
highest form of unity (of tilings and l)eings) that man is capable of achiev- 
ing is synthetic, temporal and fallible. Thirdly, Leibniz mak(‘s impermis.sibh* 
use of the laws of Sullicient Reason and continuity and, as a result of that, 
the autonomous and the critical role of the empirical is not duly nxognized 
in Leibnizianism, and its pluralistic profession is p(n\sist(mtly contradicted 
by a pro-Spinozislic and necessarian undertoiK*. 


II: Kant and hie Autonomy of Reason 

It seems to me that Kant was quite aware ol’ all the major defects of 
Leibniz’s system, and if, in spite of Hume’s infliuTice upon hun, he has failed 
to develop a theory of self-critical reason, it is partly because of his uncritical 
adherence to the Humean thesis that the empirical is formless, i.e. blind, 
and partly (perhaps mainly) because of his uncritical acceptance of the 
Leibnizian thesis that the ('mpirical cannot iK'gative the a priori or rational. 
Kant thinks that if, on the one hand, the empirical regarded as formless, 
empiricism can hardly avoid the .sceptic misfortune, and if, on the other, 
the a priori and the empirical ar(‘ thought to be necessarily and continuously 
connected, rationali.sm degenerates into dogmati.sm. In his bid to avoid the 
dogmatism of Leibniz, Kart carves out an autonomous {structural) shpere 
of reason and makes it functionally dependent upon the empirical in the 
broad sense. It is clear to Kant that the paradox of sovereign reason (or, 
what is its near equivalent for him, the antinomy of pure reason) is gene- 
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rated by the view tliat the sovereignty of reason is unlimited and this leads 
him to recognize tiu' useful distinction between sensibility and understand- 
ing, on the one hand, and understanding and reason, on th(! oth(n\ The 
Kantian clue to the solution of the antinomi(‘s of pure reason, viz. ‘that all 
possible speculative knowledge of reason is limited to mere objects (d' (expe- 
rience’, anticipates the way of solving the paradox referre^d to before. To 
follow the implications of the clue it is to be studied against the background 
of Kant’s Copernican, i.e. ‘anthropocentric’, orientation. 

The absolute whole of quantity [ the univ(‘rsi^J , tlie whole of division, 
of derivation, of the conditi<in of existence in geiun al, with all questions 
as to whether it is Ijro Light abj^it through finite syiith(\sis or through a 
syntlu'sis requiring infinite extension, hav(' notliing to do with possible 
(rxperienc(\ . . Ap})earanc(‘s demand explanation only so far as tlie condi- 
tions of their explanation arc givini in pcrc(‘ption ; but all that may ever 
be given in this way, when taken together in an absolute whole, is not itself 
a perception.^- 

Kant develops a theory of signihcaucc in t(‘.rms ol which such expr(\ssions 
as absolute whole and infinite totality appixir to be without significance. And 
underlying this theory of signiheanee tlune is an inarticulate antlmjpology, 
a theory of man, which Kant devi'lops in th(' second Chitique. 'rh(‘ theory of 
significance is dc^rivaxl from tlu' considerations connecti'd with lh(! applica- 
tion of the calegori(\s in ordiTing expcniencc and the explanation of the 
necessary fiMtures of the understanding that make Nature possible. And 
these ar(‘ also th(‘ considerations proffered in supjiort of the ‘dopernican 
Revolution’ as the key to a re-formed and sciimtific metaphysics. Out 
to defend the Newtonian jiliysics — and to dtd'end it rathen' uncritically -the* 
sort of scientific metaphysics that Kant builds up is committed to a theory 
of knowhxlge in which tlur a fniori coiuaqits (unilati^rally ) dictate the (forms 
of the) empirical and the latter ajipear as a mere conditionof course a 
necessary one — for the ap])lication of the former. He is pcndiaps aware that 
this view amounts to a betrayal of the ‘Copernican’ spirit^'^, but he sec'ms 
to be unaware of the way out of this difliculty within the scope of the first 
Critique^ the critique of scientific r(_‘ason, for he firmly b(dievcs that scientific 
reason, subject to the conditions of sensibility, space and tiirie, knows no 
spontaneity^ Lind that spontaneity is a characteristic peculiar to practical rea- 
son^^. Admitt(‘dly, he concedes primacy to practical reason, a concession 
which has often bex^n questioned on diflerent grounds^”, but he does not 
appear to have! succecxled in proving that the scientist do(!S not enjoy freedom 
in scientific activiti(\s and that moral rc^ason is completely autonomous —free 
from the influence of (social) space and (historical) time. Tn other words, 
I hold that Kant’s dualism is untenable, and I further hold that it is based 
upon a dualistic image of man, a hang-ovcu' of Cartesianism, which Leibniz 
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tried to remedy by the theory ot Pre-established H.irmony, and the Law of 
Continuity. 

Reason for Kant is one, a unitary faculty; only its functions and employ- 
ments arc of different types, e.g., theoretical and practical. Therefore, it 
would not be correct to think that freedom has nothing to do with theoretical 
reason. Kant’s refusal to co-ordinate theoretical and practical knowledge 
rests upon an ill-founded apprehension : he appreliends that were they co- 
ordinate, theoretical reason would prove totally indifferent to the practical 
order and might (‘ven encourage moral c{innict and scepticism, and, per 
contra, were one subordinate to the otln^r, the practical would them wholly 
comprehend the theoretical order within luu'ds of its own^^. 'The dia- 
lectic betw(!eii knowledge and action is not recognized by Kant. Know- 
ledge qua knowledge is said to be indifferent to its material contents: this 
indifference to (the forms of) scientific contents und(Tlies Kanl’s view that 
scientific knowledge is universal and necessary. And he avoids th(‘ problem 
of moral conflict by defining morality exclusively in terms of necessary and 
universal form in total disregard of content. There is nothing in reason itself 
to justify the alleged primacy of practical reason over pure reason. Reason 
must be jmmarily studied in its anthropological context, 'fhe metaphysical 
paradigm ofrcas(/n is man and not God. I do not deny the primacy of prac- 
tical reason. My intention is far from that. In fact, I admit it. But the whole 
discussion of reason, its structure and functions, seems to me very abstract 
and useless, unl(\ss the human relevance of reason is realized at first. Reason 
is primarily an anthrojiological and historical concept; its secondary and 
tertiary (i.('., relatively alistract -relative to the point of ‘origin’) employ- 
ments are tf' be found in metapliysics, science, and matln'inatics. Reason is 
nc'ither sovereign nor (wen ^lutonomous; it influences, and is influenced by, 
experience. The self-critical character of rcasv)n and phenomenological reflec- 
tion on the structure (s) and function (s) of reason show its fallible (i.e. 
without having any rock-bottom basis) and human ‘origin’. Man is at once 
an agent and a critic of his own thought and actic»n, theoretical and prac- 
ticafl®. 

By reason {Vernunft) Kant means (i) the whole of the supreme faculty of 
knowing, and (ii) reason proper, which confers unity upon the materials 
already synthesized under the categories of understanding {Verstehen) and 
makes the highest unity of knowing possible. In a way Kant has been in- 
fluenced by the medieval distinction between ratio, the discursive process of 
achieving knowledge, and intelleclus, the ultimate achievement or possessioii 
of knowledge. But he lays emphasis elsewhere; while understanding unifies 
the sensible representations (passed through fhst-lcvcl individuation due to 
space and time), reason unifies the unifying forms employed to unify the 
sensible representations. Consequently, reason qua unifier of unifying prin- 
ciples (of the second level) cannot be realized, for th('re is no scmsible repre- 
sentation to which it could he applied. Lack of direct appheation of reason 
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(of the third level) to the contents of the first level obliges Kant to take it as a 
regulative idea and deny its existence. Viewed from this end, Kant’s concept 
of reason marks a definite improvement upon Leibniz’s. And it is from this 
end that one is advised to try to understand Kant’s celebrated criticism of 
Leibniz that he ‘intellectualized appearances [ i.e. sensible representations] 

. . .[ and] sensualized all concepts of the understanding, i.e. interpreted them 
as nothing more than ('inpirical or abstt'acted conce]^ts of rcdh'ction’^®. 

Let us look closely into Kant’s criticisms of Leibniz. First, Kant thinks 
that unless we could determine by reflection the appropriate fields of appli- 
cation of concepts, a serious confusion (‘am])hiboly’) is created. If to the 
objects of the scmscs th(' concepts of understanding are directly applied, 
ignoring th(! difference* between^thc conditions of seuisibility and those of 
understanding, the* obje'cts of sense are thought to be things in general, the 
sensible disc('rnil:)les l)ec()me conceptually indiscernil)l(*, and appearances 
are wzz.ytaken to lx* the* represeiitations of things-in-tlir'mselves. It is due to 
what Kant calls transcendental amphiboly that T.eibniz exteuids his principle 
of the identity of indisc(*rnibles, which is valid only of concepts of things in 
general, to cover also the objects ol the senses, and b(4ievcs that this exten- 
sion has wid(ui(‘d and deepened our knowledge of nature’^\ The Law of 
the Identity of Indiscernibles, because of its all(\g(‘d indiffenuice to the forms 
of sensibility, spac(‘ and tiiru!, is said to be ‘no law of nature’ but ‘only an ana- 
lytic rule for the comparison of things through mert^ concepts’. 

Secondly, if the particular things of the world arc recognized directly 
under conc(*pts and things in general, ignoring their sensil)l(! individuality, 
and all concc^pts are taluai to be conlained in the concept or mind of God 
(who exists), the very possit)ility of ‘logical conflict’ between the proposi- 
tions asserting rcalitatis phaenomena — counter-acting forc(*s, sufferings of peo- 
ple, (4c. — is a piiori ruled out. The world of I-.cibniz is (‘xtremely neat, free 
from all conflict, contradiction and negation; the ])rice of this lU'atness prov- 
ed rather high. Since every monad, i.e. substance, is concerned only with its 
inward reprt'sentations, the community of substance^s and their reciprocal 
correspondence, according to universal laws, are sought to be explained in 
terms of the principle of pre-established harmony. For Leibniz, space is a 
certain order in the community of sub-space, and time, according to him, is 
the intelligible form of the connection of things in themselves. Kant’s complaint 
is that it is by confounding the forms of sensibility with those of intelligibility 
that he fails to take note of the diffi^nmee between the discernibles and, on 
insufficient ground, tries to establish their essential identity. 


The principle of the identity of indiscernibles is really based on the pre- 
supposition that, if a certain distinction is not found in the concept of a 
thing in general, it is also not to be found in the things themselves, and 
consequently that all things which arc not distinguishable from one an- 
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other in their concepts [ in quality or quantity] are completely identical 

{numero eadem). 

Once again, the weakness of this doctrine has been brought to light by 
Strawson^^ in a way which reminds one of Kant’s criticism of what I 
call the Leibiiizian principle of (spatio-temporal) indifference. According to 
Leibniz, the basic individuals of the system, monads, are identifiable or des- 
cribable purely in terms of concepts, i.e. without demonstratives. It is theore- 
tically possible to specify a type of purely general description in such a way 
that no more than one monad could answer that type of description, but, 
Leibniz admits, no one except God can actually give any such description. 
The principle of (spatio-temporal) indiffenuice makes it impossible for 
Leibniz to identify the unique individual to whom a general description is 
meaningless. Strawson would say that such a description could be regarded 
meaningful only if we are ready to accept the Platonic theory of meaning. 
Demonstratives are said to be essential devices for making references in the 
spatio-temporal world. Disembodied consciousness, Leibniz’s monads for 
example, are, therefore, unidentifiable and cannot be referred to. 

Finally, Kant fears that Leibniz’s theory of knowledge demands of us 
that wc should be able to know things, and thc^refore to intuit them, without 
senses, and therefore that wc should have a faculty of knowledge altogether 
different from the human, ...in other words, that we should be not men but 
beings of whom we are unable to say whether they are even possible, much 
less how they are constituted.^^ 

Kant extensively revises Leibniz’s view of man. While Leibniz thinks that 
man is ‘not only a mirror of the universe of created beings, but also an image 
of the Deity’, Kant is convinced that man carrying as he is the legacy of 
having a body, subject to the laws of extension and duration, cannot directly 
unveil the ontological mystery of the world as a whole. Admittedly, the ob- 
jects of the senses exhibit a sort of unity and objectivity but its ultimate 
source is ‘secret’ and ‘concealed’ even from man himself. The transcendental 
ground of objective unity is, according to Leibniz, gradually t/zjcoverable 
through reflection, but, according to Kant, is ^^discoverable, though un- 
deniable. Man cannot know even himself except through inner sense, i.e. 
as a mere appearance. It is impossible for man to know that God is the suffi- 
cient reason and necessary ground of the unity of the empirical world ; all 
that he can say without overstepping the bounds of sense is : that this unity 
‘be viewed in accordance with the principles of a systematic unity — as if [ it 
has] its source in one single all-embracing being’. Kant warns that we have 
no reason to think this unity constitutive in character. Regulated by the idea 
of God, man cannot know what the constitutive character of God would be 
like. This is another way of indicating the autonomy of human reason. Sub- 
ject to the influences of body and the influences to which the body itself in 
its turn is subject, man, essentially an embodied person, occupies a position 
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in the world, and ‘because’ of his socio-historical individuation, is not free 
to know the total unity of the world or ‘reproduce’, in himself, the analytic 
unity of it that is there in the mind of God (as Leibniz would have us be- 
lieve). 

Kant’s critique of Leibniz is very instructive but not thorough-going. The 
theory of sovereign reason needs, not modification, but total elimination. 
Most of the defects of the Kantian system are due to its uncritical affiliation 
to classical rationalism. One of these central defects seems to me very funda- 
mental, and this defect, I think, explains why Kant’s critical rationalism 
could not develop into self-critical rationalism. My point is: Kant’s doctrine 
of triple synthesis betrays unmistakably the closedness, i.e. near-dogmatic 
character, of his system. 

By synthesis Kant means ‘the act of putting different representations to- 
gether, and of grasping what is manifold [ be it given empirically or a priori] 
in them in one [ act of] knowledge’. Synthesis in general is said to be due 
to imagination: ‘a blind function of soul’, but how exactly imagination per- 
forms this task is scarcely known to us. What is synthesized by imagination 
is brought to concepts by the understanding. Above all, it must be borne in 
mind that ‘all our knowledge is... finally subject to time...[ all our represen- 
tations are] ordered, connected and brought into relation [ in time] . Unity 
of the manifold of intuition and the representation of the manifold qua mani- 
fold are to be understood in terms of the synthesis of apprehension. This syn- 
thesis is inseparably bound up with the synthesis of reproduction in imagination^ 
which is transcendental and a priori; that is to say, imagination can intuit 
even without the presence of the object. While reproductive imagination can 
bring to the mind a past empirical intuition, productive imagination can 
‘exhibit’ or create intuition {exhibitio originaria) without actual experience. 
Imagination moves concepts to the data, while Schematism moves from the 
end of the data to concepts, and the latter movement is possible only in time, 
which imparts a definite structure to the data. Imagination gives applicability 
to the concepts, and time gives subsumability to the data. All reproductions in 
the series of representations turn out to be useless if they could not be con- 
ceptually rcidentified in consciousness. Knowledge is not possible without 
concept, however obscure or inarticulate its function might be. The object 
of the senses could not be elevated to the level of the object of knowledge or 
thought proper unless it is recognised first in concept. The synthesis of recog-- 
nition in concept is for Kant absolutely necessary for conferring both unity and 
objectivity upon what is given in intuition. Sensibility is passive and depends 
upon stimuli from without, but thinking is active and spontaneous. These 
two ‘partners’ in the joint venture called cognition differ in their structure, 
i.e. forms, and the difference could be found in the direction of the relation 
between the particular and the universal in the respective domains of sensi- 
bility and understanding. Understanding being essentially a conceptualizing 
activity presupposes the particular as a primary datum, while intuition ac- 
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cords primacy to the universal and arrives at the particular through deter- 
mination of the former. We will sec how this account of the relation between 
the particular and the universal encourages uncritical rationalism. But before 
that, I would like to add a few remarks about the transcendental unity of 
apperception ; these, I hope, will bring out the weakness of Kant’s arguments 
to prove the foundational unity of the different functions of reason which, 
rightly analysed, show the plausibility of the pro-realistic and pro-historica- 
listic interpretations of some of the central doctrines of Kant. 

To have an objective reference, Kant maintains, particular representations 
should exhibit or possess a certain unity or connectedness among themselves. 
The representations synthesized (i.e. perceived) in sensibility and {associated 
in) imagination are objectively grounded in the unity of apperception^ which 
accounts for their homogem'ity, variety, alTinity, and continuity (continuity in 
regard to their graduated forms Unless all my representations accom- 
pany T think’, something would be represent(‘d in me without being thought 
of or owned by me. The possibility of empirical self-ascription of diverse 
representations is grounded in the identity of transcendental self-consciousness 
expressed either in the activity of syntln^sizing or in the power of doing so.^^ 
The supreme principle of synthetic unity of apperception 

says no more than that all my representations in any given intuition must 
be subject to that condition under which alone I can ascribe them to the 
identical self as my rcjiresentations, and so can comprehend them as 
synthetically combined in one apperception through the general expres- 
sion T think’. 

Sensibility and understanding, the two stems of human knowledge, 
‘spring from a common but unknown root’. 

This idea of ‘unknown root’ is open to numerous objections. The ‘abiding 
self’ of transcendental apperception does not satisfy the Kantian require- 
ments for ‘a possible c'xperience’ or the possibility of self-ascription of ex- 
periences (of objects). For the possibility of self-ascription requires that 
there be some determinate intuition enabling us to realize the significance of 
the concept of a subject of experience or, to put the same thing in a different 
way, there must be empirically applicable criteria for identifying a subject 
of experience. Unless it is recognized that the ‘abiding self’ is embodied — 
body being datable and locatable — the Kantian requirements for ‘a possible 
experience’ remain unsatisfied. This argument may be further strengthened 
in terms of Kant’s own general theory of (meaningful) experience. Kant 
holds, and we agree, that experience requires both particular intuitions and 
general concepts. Particular items of experience, in Kant’s own view, cannot 
be recognized as instances of general kinds unless all those items could 
somehow be referred or ascribed to an ‘abiding self’ or identical subject. 
This recognitive ability of self underlies the possibility of experience, and this 
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ability prevents the self from being included in the bundle of sensations 
or even submerged in the stream of consciousness. What makes 'a series of 
discrete items of intuition’ possible cannot be a term of that very series. 
Experience, for Kant, is never a datum or pure given. Here we are in 
agreement with Kant. But to prevent the self’s absorption into the items 
of experience as data, Kant goes to the other extreme and is obliged to main- 
tain that unruly representation is illusory or that there cannot be any item 
(or factor) of an object (or a fact) which somehow exists independently 
and cannot be connected with the rest of the object and referred to the 
synthetic unity of apperception as a part of that object. So in respect of the 
unreferred part of an object the recognitive ability of self proves of no conse- 
quence, and, therefore, an objeclif to that partially unreferred extent, is not 
‘a possible experience’. Apart from the anti-realistic implications of the argu- 
ment (rather the interpretation of the argument) I am alluding to an impli- 
cit circularity underlying the meaning of the expv.ession ^a possible ex- 
perience’ : possibility presupposes referability of the object (of possible experi- 
ence) to the subject, and the latter for its meaning (or identification) requires 
application to the former (even though it might remain partially /^possible!). 
Knowledge was for the classical rationalist the turn of the self Jrom the given, 
but for Kant it is the rctun of the self to the impure given — an impurity due 
to the transcendental self (with which Kant’s preoccupation seems to be 
uncritical). 

I am definitely opposed to Kant’s doctrine of transcendental synthesis 
(or unity of apperception). I do not deny the necessity of some such concept 
for saving the self from ‘absorption into the sensible accusatives’, to use 
Strawson’s expression, but I feel that the way in which Kant makes use of 
the central concept commits his philosophy to a sort of transcendental subjecti- 
vism, which, although in some respects an improvement on the empirical 
idealism of Hume, leans too heavily on Leibnizianism in order to get rid of 
scepticism. Kant has developed a perceptive but ‘under-labourer’ (i.e. 
uncritical) concept of philosophy. His theory of knowledge betrays anti- 
realism and anti-historicalism as two related characteristics of uncritical rational- 
ism, It is true that in terms of Kant’s doctrine of transcendental synthesis 
alone all these criticizable features of Kant’s system cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for, but it is the single most important doctrine that has trans- 
formed critical philosophy into a nearly closed system. 

Overimpressed by Newtonian physics, Kant raised an under-labourer’s 
uncritical question, viz., ^How are synthetic judgements a priori possible?’ 
while the critical philosopher’s question ought to have been ^Are synthetic 
judgements a priori possible?’ An uncritical question invites an uncritical 
answer. Kant’s theory of scientific knowledge elaborately designed to justi- 
fy the accepted science of the time has achieved two objects : first, positively 
speaking, it has carved out a near-autonomous domain for scientific reason, 
and, secondly, negatively speaking, it has vindicated the autonomy of moral 
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reason. To achieve these two objects together, particularly the former, 
Kant has departed from classical rationalism, i.e. given up the sovereignty 
thesis of reason. Consequently, it has been rightly observed by Riehl that 
the Critique of Pure Reason denies metaphysics but affirms the metaphysical. 
The transcendental unity of apperception, rightly rejected by Ernst Cassirer, 
constitutes the main pillar of that (i.e. transcendental) idealism, 

and it is upon this dispensable doctrine that the anti-realism and anti- 
historicalism of Kant mainly hinge. The ultimate unifying principle presup- 
posed by all knowledge is somehow iw, and to be understood by, the process 
of knowledge but not exhausted by or reducible to it. The primordial contact 
between knowledge and object cannot antedate knowledge, and to assume 
such contact would be to assume a fact prior to knowledge. Transcendental 
synthesis essential to an intellectual act, which is undated and non-empirical, 
and cannot, therefore, encounter the temporal data awaiting to be synthe- 
sized, is ‘desperately unpromising’, as Bennett puts it. The solution of this 
difficulty could be found if we agreed to drop the ‘genetic’ interpretation of 
transcendental synthesis^® and accepted what Cassirer would call an 
immanent (roughly corresponding to Bennett’s ‘analytic’) interpretation of the 
synthesis. Transcendental synthesis cannot be sharply demarcated from 
empirical synthesis; it is to be understood as (i) the inexhaustible conti- 
nuity, (ii) endless reflexivity or regressive character, and (iii) intentiona- 
lity of the latter. 

Free from its transcendental adjunct, Kant’s critical philosophy assumes 
pro-realist, pro-historical and self-critical characteristics. According to 
Kant, we can never know the objects as they really are, but only by concep- 
tualizing the affections of sensibility due to them. Objects qua objects do 
not exist independently of our knowledge of them, but from this we cannot 
say, argues Kant, that objects have no real correlates. Kant finds in the 
human mind those transcendental and a priori abilities which make not 
only Newtonian Nature jjossible but also keep it above empirical criticism. 
Kant first internalizes the whole structure of the world of experience, adds 
something more to it, and then proves that mind is the maker of Nature. 
It is not clear how Kant co-ordinates the viifferent levels of cognitive func- 
tions. How, for instance, do the sensible representations, as punctuated 
by time and space, prove necessarily subsumable under, or conformable to, 
forms or concepts of thinking? How in an a-tcmporal transcendental synthe- 
sis are temporal elements incorporated, ordered and transkyriacd into an 
object? An ‘unruly’ or ‘nonconformist’ perception is never recognised by 
Kant as an indication of the existence of another objective world, but is 
lightly dismissed as a subjective illusion. He does so under the uncritical 
assumption that an unruly or non-conformist object (or part thereof) cannot 
have any rule/bye-rule or form/sub-form of its own. This assumption of 
Kant is incompatible with both coitimon sense and scientific practice. The 
concepts and theories of science are being continuously revised, and made 
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more and more precise in the light of new findings and structures thereof. 
The structures of the objective world are in finitely complex and cannot be 
determined merely by reflecting on the mechanisms of knowing. In other 
words, the manifold (or materials) of synthesis are not really blind or form- 
less; they have their own form(s), which may prove incompatible with the 
forms of knowing. This incompatibility is a pointer to realism (not to be 
confused with Kant’s empirical realism^'^. When the doctrine of tran- 
scendental synthesis is withdrawn, Kant’s notions of affinity, continuity and 
homogeneity, developed presumably under the influence of the Leibnizian 
theses of continuity and preformation, lose most of their force, and Kant’s 
description of the workings of the human mind appears to be incorrect. 

The anti-historical element infant’s thought may be briefly explained 
in this way. Every systc'm of thought formulated in language uses certain 
principles of classification or, to put it in a different way, frames some 
hypotheses to discover and describe the objective strujjture (and sub-struc- 
tures) of the elements in reality. We cannot enumerate or find out with 
finality all those principles or hypotheses. Any genetic inquiry into the 
‘origin’ of these principles or hypotheses is bound to fail, for the validity of 
knowledge is not established by tracing its ‘origin’ but by trying to disesta- 
blish it in and through application, i.c. by applying (hypothetical) knowledge 
to doubtful or marginal cases. Language is an evcrchanging human insti- 
tution; the changing forms of human knowledges find their primary expres- 
sions in ordinary language, which is continuously (though imperceptibly) 
produced and used by human beings. It is not primarily through but in lan- 
guage that we express ourselves. 'Lhe conditions of using language are among 
the fundamental conditions of identification of objects in the world. It is 
true that the changing history of the human mind lies deep in language, 
but Strawson is mistaken in thinking, following Kant, that the conceptual 
infrastructure of ordinary language is unhistorical: 

certainly concepts do change... certainly... metaphysics has been largely 
concerned with changes... but it would be a great blunder to think of 
metaphysics only in this historical style. For there is a massive central 
core of human thinking which has no history‘s®. 

One might say that Strawson’s descriptive metaphysics, the positive part 
of his criticism of historical metaphysics, is an incorrect statement of the 
fact that it is possible to d(rscribe the conditions of description in highly 
general terms and thus keep that meta-description above the level of change 
and historical criticism. No serious metaphysician, certainly not Golling- 
wood to whom Strawson refers by name, has committed the blunder of 
thinking of metaphysics only in a historical style. As against Kant, Colling- 
wood^® rightly maintains that the ‘absolute presuppositions’ of philos- 
ophy are only historically and not transcendentally absolute. In this respect 
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Hampshire’s approach seems to me more insightful and constructive. 
Hampshire has taken time seriously not only in the sphere of science but 
also in that of morals. In spite of their categorical forms, both scientific 
propositions and moral proposals are provisional and questionable. The 
poverty of autonomous reason becomes evident from its antihistorical 
character: in pure reason, the spatiality and the temporality of the mani- 
fold are completely lost in the transcendental synthesis: in order to avoid 
what Kant calls empirical heteronomy or the fallacv of anthropologism, 
i.e. relativism, (social) space and (historical) time are completely excluded 
from practical reason. Kant’s system of critical philosophy is thus static 
and nearly closed: it is open only at the transcendental end,^ and this has 
proved more harmful than beneficial for the system. 

Ill : Human Reason and Its Fallibility 

Finite man cannot achieve infinite success. The relevance of man to 
whatever he thinks and does is to be borne in mind always. It is to the 
School of Marburg (represented by Hermann Cohen, Paul Natorp and 
Ernst Cassirer) that we owe the anthropo-centric interpretation of Kant’s 
Copernican Revolution. Reason is neither sovereign as claimed by Leibniz 
nor even autonomous as suggested by Kant, but essentially, one might say 
existentially, human. Reason is the most influential human capacity of 
synthesis and analysis. Synthesis presupposes analysis and the distinction 
between the two, in the ultimate (i.e. anthropological) analysis (including 
the analysis ofmeamVz^), breaks dowm^^. Human capacity is limited — the 
limit is set both by the world wherein I live and by the individuals among 
whom I live. What sets limits to iny thought and action also enables me to 
identify myself and to change my identity in history without destroying its 
recognizability or re-identifiability. Man is individuated in space and time 
and it is primarily in terms, or from the point of view, of human individuality 
that other individual objects (including subjects of experience) are 
identified, re-identified, ordered and understood. It is true that I can 
order the objects of the world in an endless number of ways, but that does 
not mean I can order them in every way I like. This suggests, among other 
things, that individual objects of the world are independently ordered — 
independently of their being perceived or thought by us. This assertion 
results from our reflection upon what is given to us in perception. One might 
point out that in comparison with the objects of thought, those of desire 
and feeling, for example, can be ordered and re-ordered at ease, but even 
at the levels of action and artistic appreciation or creation one is well advised 
to remember that there is a limit to human freedom. The limit to human 
freedom, as an argument in support of realism, may be understood from 
two different but related ends: consciousness is object-ward, i.e., limited 
by its object, and unable to get to its own zero-point. I can neither ostensibly 
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define an object nor can I uniquely identify myself. My self-identification (s) 
and other identificatlon(s) are relative primarily to myself and then to 
the rest of the world. Neither the world as a completed totality nor myself as 
a whole am f^ver given to me. The unity of the world is neither in Leibniz’s 
^existential’ God nor in Kant’s ‘ideal’ God; it is in the continuous process 
of unification of human thought and action. Formal or conceptual unity is 
to be replaced by the living process of unification, transcendental synthesis 
by empirical synthesis. The process of unification is not to be dictated cither 
from above, i.e., by transcendental concepts, or from below, i.e. by ‘blind* 
sensations. Since knowledge, including metaphysical knowledge, is an object- 
ward process and the objects are individuated in space and time, our main 
concern is with empirical synthiisis. 

Empirical synthesis is always ultimately open — open to the objects yet 
to be discovered, and, therefore, criticizablc. The concepts and principles 
which make empirical synthesis possible are themsi(jlves not immune from 
criticism; they are criticizablc at a different level. Transcendental synthesis 
in the Kantian sense is hardly open to criticism, while, according to us, 
being contained within the reflective depth of empirical synthesis, it cannot 
escape the varying fortunes of the latter. There is no dividing line between 
the forms of sensibility and those of thinking: space and time are not peculiar 
to the former, nor spontaneity to the latter. The spatio-temporal situation 
of man and the orientation of his body can nevt^r take away all his spon- 
taneity. He continuously exceeds his own existence and whatever is given to 
him from without. In a way his productive imagination informs him of 
what is intended by the different modes of the given. Transcendental synthe- 
sis is influenced by (though it is not a unilateral product of) productive 
imagination, and, therefore, it has to be corrected by the given, and in its 
turn is again impure. The impurity of the given is to be understood in terms 
of its possible relevance to (what is anticipated by productive imagination 
in) transcendental synthesis (or unity), on the one hand, and its object- 
wardness or intentionality, on the other. My view that the doctrine of 
transcendental unity is to be replaced by that of transcendental unification 
is prompted by two related considerations: first, human intention is not 
necessarily fulfilled or, in other words, object-wardness gives no guarantee 
that the object could ever be completely grapsed ; and secondly, productive 
imagination cannot produce an object — not even an artistic one — entirely 
on its own and it has to be fed somehow by empirical synthesis. Both these 
considerations are indicative of the finitude and fallibility of man. 

Metaphysics, be it revisionary or descriptive, influences and is influenced 
by science. The critical dialogue between the two breaks down if the former 
is interpreted as transcendental unity in the mind of God (Leibniz ) or as~if 
in the mind of God (Kant). Metaphysic of experience to be true to its name 
must get close and faithful to experience, and remain engaged in settling its 
accounts with experience; this is what I mean by the process of unification. 
At this stage the clarification of the Kantian concept of ‘a possible experience’ 
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is called for to free it from its implicit circularity and establish its realistic 
implication. Settling his metaphysical accounts with Newtonian physics 
Kant thought that his achievement would prove final and definitive. Straw- 
son’s defence of Kant against Korner’s ‘historical’ criticism, viz. that the 
Kantian concepts of space and time are to be replaced in the light of new 
findings, should be rejected. No serious thinker maintains that modern 
theories of science and the development of non-Aristotelian logical systems 
and non-Euclidean geometrical systems have totally overthrown Kant’s 
metaphysic of experience. But it would be very uncritical to hold that the 
metaphysic of experience remains unchanged in spite of all new changes 
that are being introduced in different branches of science, for this amounts 
to admitting that we have nothing to learn from experience. Reason conti- 
nuously regulates experience, but experience at times, refusing to conform 
to the forms of reason, influences and modifies the latter. This seems to me 
to be a correct description of the workings of the human mind. 
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Copernicus Betrayed 


I 

I SHALL try to show, in a general way, (i) that Kant’s Copernican Revo- 
lution has been betrayed, among others, by Kant himself, (ii) perverted by 
logical constructionists, and (iii) that its fundamental aim is yet to be 
realized, (iv) Finally, I shall try to indicate the lines along which it may be 
realized. 


II 

Kant rejects the assumption that our cognition must conform to objects, 
for he tliinks this assumption is responsible foi the sterility of all hitherto 
existing systems of a priori metaphysics, and intends to make an experiment 
with the reverse assumption that objects must conform to our cognition, 
and not vice versa; he hopes, thereby, to achieve a major breakthrough. 
He likens his proposed experiment to what Copernicus did in his explana- 
tion of the celestial movements. When the latter realized that the assump- 
tion that the celestial bodies revolve round the spectator would not pay, 
he started working with the reverse assumption, i.e., the spectator revolves 
and the celestial bodies are at rest. If intuition must conform to the nature 
of objects, we cannot, possibly know anything of them a prioi, and if, per 
contra, the object conforms to the nature of the human faculty of intuition, 
wc can easily conceive the possibility of such a priori knowledge. But the 
conformity of the object to intuition by itself is not sufficient to remove 
Kant’s doubt. To be regarded as cognition, intuition must refer to the 
object and itself determine it. Now if it is assumed in this connection that 
the conceptions, which are necessary to make the said determination possible, 
conform to the objects, then, Kant argues, wc will be repeating the ‘pre- 
Copernican’ blunder. In this situation, the only assumption that he felt 
justified to share is; objects (i.e. experience) conform to conceptions. 
Experience itself is presumed to be a mode of cognition and the possibility 
of the objects being given a priori presupposes ‘laws of understanding 
which are expressed in conceptions a priori\ Kant concludes confidently, 
‘to these conceptions all the objects of experience must necessarily 
conform’. 
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Had Kant been a bit less self-confident and more self-critical, he would 
have seen that the necessary conformity of the objects to conceptions is pre- 
established. If the objective experience is defined in the very terms of con- 
formity to intuitions and conceptions, there is nothing surprising in the 
necessary and universal (i.e. a priori) harmony between intuition and 
conception, on the one hand, and the objects, on the other. Since objects 
cannot be anything other than what these arc allowed to be by the forms 
of intuition and conceptions, there is no special reason for jubilation over 
the ‘revolutionary discovery’ that Nature knows no accidents in it. 
This only shows that the Copernican Revolution was bloodless indeed. 
And the debt of blood had to be paid by the thinkers of the later 
generations. 

Kant was right in insisting that Reason must interrogate Nature like a 
judge ‘who compels the witnesses to reply to those questions which he him- 
self thinks fit to propose’, but wrong in presuming (f.) that whenever Nature 
does not directly answer its questions, it is of no use in understanding Nature 
and (b) that most of its questions themselves depend upon, or are influenced 
by, the answers which Nature returns to Reason. Reason might err both in 
formulating its questions and also in understanding the implications of 
the answers returned by Nature. Of Galileo, Torricelli and Stahl, Kant says 
that ‘they learned that reason only perceives that which produces after its 
own design’. But he did not adequately realize the important truth that 
scientists also learn from what baffles their designs. And he was definitely 
wrong in believing that reason seeks for and requires only what can be united 
under one or other necessary law and has nothing to do with ‘accidental* 
observations made according to no preconceived plan. One must remember 
that Nature can dispose much of what we propose. Nature is not exactly 
what Understanding takes it to be. To talk of making Nature possible (by 
understanding) is, perhaps, presumptuous. 

When I say all this, I do not intend to detract in the least from the under- 
lying greatness of the Copernican Revolution. My only complaint is 
that the deep humanism which underlay and inspired the Revolution has 
remained by and large unrealized. And for this, Kant himself is to be held 
primarily responsible. Of course, others followed him in different ways 
later on. 

What Man is and has are not entirely due to Nature. And Kant is right 
in holding that Man must not be understood in terms of Nature. He is also 
right in holding that what Man can know (Epistemology), should do 
(Ethics), and hope (Religion) are all determined finally by what he is 
(Anthropology) . To human reason Kant gives the pride of place — the central 
position — ‘in’ the world. In Kant’s system the position of human Reason is 
above the world not in it and is not a part of it. Kant would endorse Pope’s 
thesis that ‘the proper study of mankind is man’, but he is concerned only 
with human Reason and not Existence as a whole. 
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Even those who argue that Kant’s main concern was practical (and not 
pure) Reason, may be reminded that even there he was indifferent to every- 
thing irrational, however human that might be. Let us look into the issue a 
little more closely. Man, according to Kant, is essentially rational. Much 
depends upon what we mean by essentially. For everything irrational may be 
ignored on the plea that it is not really human. The function of the term 
really thus becomes analogous to that of the term essentially. (This explains, 
at least in part, the language-philosopher’s concern with the use of words 
and also the existentialist’s impatience over the essentialist’s retreat in the 
face of all genuine problems. ) It has to be admitted that Kant was not an 
essentialist in any ordinary sense, and this is patent in his eagerness to contain 
mataphysics within the bounds of experience. His main difficulties lay else- 
where. 

Unlike his other two great predecessors, Descartes and Leibniz, Kant was 
not a scientist on his own. It is true that he had first-hand knowledge of 
science and mathematics, but he was greatly impressed, perhaps over- 
whelmed, by Newtonian physics. And it did not occur to him at all that 
one might question and overthrow it one day. So as a philosopher, he felt 
that his main task was to answer the question : How does scientific know- 
ledge become unquestionable? In fact, Kant was the continuer of Locke’s 
under-labourer concept of philosophy. And his famous question, ‘How are 
synthetiejudgements a priori possible (in Physics)?’ is nothing but a technical 
re-phrasing of the simple question formulated above. Kant was quite confi- 
dent that synthetiejudgements a priori are possible in Physics. This confidence, 
one alleges, is uncritical, and one wonders how the critical philosopher could 
start philosophizing from such an uncritical presupposition and reconcile 
himself with the rather timid task of justifying (and not criticizing) this 
presupposition. 

Secondly, Kant assumed that like natural experience moral experience 
is also universal and necessary, i.e. objective, and that its objectivity consists 
in its conformity to, or accordance with, certain Law(s). The morality of 
an action, according to Kant, is determined neither by the desires and 
purposes of the doer nor by its consequences. The alleged irrelevance of the 
doer’s desires and purposes in determining the moral worth of this or that 
doer’s action makes one wonder if Kant’s ethical inquiry was concerned 
with historical human beings of flesh and blood or with an imaginary Ratio- 
nal Man who alone ‘can will that his maxim should become a universal law’. 
It is true that Kant makes allowance for human desires and feelings, but 
only to the extent that these are consistent with, and do not try to influence, 
the Moral Law. This demand for consistency with (an anti-historical) 
Moral Law designed by (non-human) autonomous will of (an imaginary) 
Rational Man is unfair to the facts of life and seems to be inspired by an 
impatience over the fallible nature of human beings. It is true that Kant 
admitted the finiteness of man and the necessity of placing him under a 
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command. The unhistorical character of the Kantian command suggests 
that the command under which the finite man is to be placed is not of his 
own making. Kant was candid enough to admit that he hates anthropolo- 
gism (i.e. relativism) in morals, for it might open the flood-gates of 
scepticism. But this admission does little good to the reputation of Kant 
who made the bold claim that Hume had roused him from dogmatic slum- 
bers and that he was the first (anthropo-centric) Copernican Revolutionary. 
Anthropo-centricity in philosophy (of science) and denunciation of anthro- 
pologism in morals can go together only under the assumption that the 
Ideal Anthropos did not, does not, and will not exist historically. Historical 
existence implies uniqueness of the historical (person) and this is what 
Kant precisely intends to den^ him in the fear that it might feed his hedoni- 
stic ego and lead him to glorify his personal likes and dislikes as ethical 
principles. 

I would not say that Kant was entirely wrong iS his fear; perhaps he was 
not, but what I disapprove of him is that he was not ready to take the risk- — 
the risk involved in allowing the historical person to decide for himself in 
his own social milieu what is to be done and how, to fight for his own deci- 
sions, and to change them, if necessary, in the light of experience and 
judgement. Since, in Kant’s system, ‘the light of experience’ (both natural 
and moral) is necessarily pre-judged, the Rational Man can and does never 
come across any light unthought-of-before, and from which he can learn 
anything. It is only in this artificially closed texture of experience that the 
possibility of every new experience is ruled out a priori. And it is in terms of 
this very a priori ruling that the scope oi possible experience is defined or, one 
might say, sealed. That this definition or scaling of the border of possible 
experience is anthropocentric is hardly comforting to historical persons 
who do not see in it anything peculiar. Kant’s moral work is theoretically 
immaculate but practically poor, and is of little help to those who do need 
help. I am not for pragmatic vulgarization of ethics, nor am I for unhistorical 
and non-human divination of ethics just to keep it above the unclean touch 
of those who fall short of the model Rational Man. What man should do 
must depend upon, as Kant himself very rightly says, what he is. What he 
should do depends upon what he can do, upon what he is. In other words, 
duty depends upon ability and ability upon existence. 

Kant’s betrayal of the Copernican Revolution is to be understood in 
terms of his theory of Man. His theory of Man is anti-historical. Kant’s 
Rational Man is not ready to face the consequences of what he is. His 
Rational Man is Universal Man and not individuated by space and time. 
Kant expounds his theory of categorical imperative, having such a literally 
utopian Man in view. Whatever is ‘imperative’ for real human beings is 
‘conditioned’ by his body, and by the social customs and tradition. His 
understanding intervenes in between his actions and the conditions of those 
actions. Man acts according to the logic of his situation — the logic as he 
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understands it. In his situation, besides his own time, place and ideas, other 
times, other places, other persons and their ideas also enter via his under- 
standing (and mimnderstanding). No man is free enough to create his 
situation entirely on his own. Every man finds himself placed in a given 
situation. By his thought and action he can, of course, influence and, to 
that limited extent, create his situation. To be moral in the Kantian sense, 
one must be completely autonomous, i.e. a free creator of one’s moral law 
and moral world. When the Rational Man acts entirely on his own, i.e. 
without being influenced by anything external to his reason, he acts objec- 
tively, i.e., on behalf of all rational beings and can will that the principle 
of his action should become universal law. Thus the objectivity of the 
Moral Law is secured by allowing the Rational Man to be its author, and 
rationality is secured for Man by keeping him unhistorical and unsocial. 

I do not deny that to organize our experience we do use a priori concepts. 
In fact, all significant experiences are conceptualized and this process of 
conceptualization is, I agree with Kant, spontaneous. Human experience 
is necessarily concept-oriented, but the outcome of this orientation cannot 
be definitely pre-viewed. In other words, the a priori concepts or principles 
that we employ in synthesizing and setting a limit to possible experience 
may turn out to be inadequate. We must remain prepared to anticipate 
unforeseen consequences of our factual knowledge. Synthetic judgements a 
priori are possible but, I would add, not necessarily valid. 

This sounds strange to some modern disciples of Plato and Locke. The 
judgements which are synthetic and a priori^ must, they argue, be necessarily 
valid; if some supposed synthetic a />non judgements turn out to be ‘invalid*, 
it is to be presumed either that they were synthetic but not a priori^ or that 
they were a priori merely in the sense of stipulation or convention but not 
synthetic. The faith underlying the argument is transparent: it is impossible 
that a necessary statement will not hold good in all cases (or worlds). This 
alleged impossibility of infirmation of any necessary statement in any possible 
v^orld carries little conviction to the self-critical rationalist, for he points out, 
much to the chagrin of the essentialist, that since the very possibility of the 
worlds is defined by some fundamental synthetic a priori statements or laws 
of thought from which all other (less fundamental) necessary statements 
are derivable, the confirmation of any of the latter, then, in any of tho.se 
worlds is spurious. In order to determine the truth of the uninterpreted 
formula in some system, ‘It is impossible both p and non-p’, its constituent 
symbols have to be carefully interpreted first. Let us suppose ‘p’ stands for 
any proposition’, and assign ordinary meanings to other expressions of the 
formula ; the formula then expresses the principle of impossibility. But how 
to identify propositions? Either we have to identify them in some way other 
than the requirement that anything is a proposition which satisfies the 
formula, or we have to admit that there is no way of identifying them at all. 
If we adopt the first alternative, we can never be empirically certain that 
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the formula holds good for all propositions. For the evidence in support of 
the formula, which is somewhat like an empirical conjecture, is bound to be 
incomplete. If we adopt the second alternative and admit that anything is 
a proposition which satisfies the formula, the admission then is offered as an 
implicit definition of what a proposition is. The principle of hhpossibility 
becomes a necessary truth in that case only because nothing can be a pro- 
position which does not conform to it. I can well imagine what will be the 
essentialist’s rejoinder to this dilemmatic argument. He will say: necessary 
truths are intuitive, and are determinable neither empirically nor by implicit 
definition. 

The essentialist’s last contention, I agree, is irrefutable, but this irrefut- 
ability does not stand to his credit. It is irrefutable because of its systematic 
ambiguity. Such terms as possibility and necessity are systematically bedevilled 
by ambiguity. From this oversimplified discussion of synthetic a priori neces- 
sity, I draw one general lesson : synthetic a priori statements may be regarded 
as strictly necessary only under the assumptions (i) that what is synthesized 
is created by the synthesizer, (ii) that the principles of synthesis and those 
of creation are essentially the same, and (iii) that the creator-synthesizer can 
commit no mistake. Kant’s Rational Man is this creator-synthesizer, the per- 
fect analogy of God on earth. He unifies everything that he can lay his hands 
upon, and regulates what he cannot constitute. But the totality of all that he 
constitutes and regulates, forms (rather seems to form) a unity for no other 
reason than that he (i.e. the self) thinks so. Kant’s creator-regulator self is 
transformed into Hegel’s creator-self, — the former’s critical Idealism into the 
latter’s Absolute Idealism. But in either case, the self is free — free from every- 
thing irrational, and the complete rationality of its world as a whole is the 
inverted reflection of its own nature. In fairness to Kant, it has to be admit- 
ted that to secure the secular dignity of Man he emphasizes the concept of 
freedom-yrom (from both what lies beyond him, i.e. God and Nature), while 
Hegel continues to be mainly concerned with the elaboration of the concept 
of freedom-/(? (to God). Kant seems to be keenly aware of the theoretical 
difficulties involved in fitting such transcendental concepts as God and the 
Immortality of the Soul into an otherwise critico-empirical framework. So 
the unity that he cannot achieve by theoretical reason is sought to be achiev- 
ed by practical reason — ^by willing and hoping. That the desired unity of the 
difference between pure and practical reason cannot be so easily achieved 
was obvious to Kant. He concedes that ‘all the ambitious attempts of (pure) 
reason to penetrate beyond the limits of experience end in disappointment’, 
and yet comfort himself with the idea that ‘there is still enough left to satisfy 
us in a practical point of view’.^ Kant’s intellectual sobriety is replaced 
by Hegel’s robust optimism. Hegel finds much to his delight that there is 
(objective) reason of every act of human hoping and willing. Even the 
‘irrational’ passions of man are said to be due to the Cunning of Reason. So 
where Kant stops, Hegel rushes. Kant is convinced that Man, being what 
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he is, cannot completely resolve the theory-practice dualism, but Hegel as- 
serts with his characteristic confidence : ‘While the Theoretical and the Prac- 
tical Idea each involves an ever unfulfilled endeavour — ^whether to explain 
the given exhaustively, or to transform it practically — the Absolute Idea 
surmounts both by the simple expedient of bringing them together, so that 
the provocation and compliance which the world yields to our practical 
endeavours, becomes also the last theoretical truth about it’.* What is to 
be noted is this: even Hegel is unable to unify theory and practice at the 
human level. Their dualism is surmounted only by the Absolute Idea. It is 
true that ‘in theory’ Kant relativized Man to his world, but ‘in practice’, 
having emphasized the concept of frcedom-/rom, he enabled him (i.e. Man) 
to be independent of his world (both historical and natural) and thus to 
approximate to the ‘Absolute’. Pointing his finger to the concept offreedom- 
lo, Hegel asserts with unwavering consistency that Man must pass through 
the successive stages of historical evolution and must realize some distinct 
(hut essentially the same) spiritual truths in each of these stages only to be 
ushered, and ultimately to ‘vanish’, into the realm of the Absolute Spirit. 
Hegel is unmistakably a glorifier of God and of those who represent Him on 
the earth. Kant intends to uphold the dignity of man and his {xetdom-from 
whatever is non-human or inhuman. Hegel’s Man is sure to be redeemed by 
God, but the redemi)tion of Kant’s Man is secured for him by making him 
(rather making him believe that he is) free from the world wherein he is 
historically stationed. 


Ill 

Neither Kant nor Hegel thought deeply about the practical aspect of the 
concept of the freedom-m, which, I believe, could help them in tackling some 
of their most obdurate problems about Man in the world. 

Man’s position of i)ride in the world (of knowledge) was threatened im- 
mediately after Kant’s deatli when, much to the dismay of the Kantians, a 
Non-Euclidean system of Geometry was constructed by Lobachevsky (1826). 
Even before Lobachevsky, Gauss visualized the possibility of construction of 
a Non-Euclidean system of Geometry. Bolyai also independently developed 
a Non-Euclidean system. Riemann precisely formulated his Hypotheses Under- 
lying Geometry in 1854 (but did not publish it until 1868). It is true that tlie 
Non-Euclidean geometries by themselves do not prove cither the impossibi- 
lity of geometrical intuition or the inconsistency of any one of the proposed 
systems. And Felix Klein showed as early as in 1879 that the theorems of 
Non-Euclidean geometries can be proved within the Euclidean system and that 
‘they share the same fate in respect of truth’. Klein’s conclusion was further 
strengthened by Hilbert’s rigorous proof that the theorems of the different 
geometripal systems are -not only provable in one another but also reflected 
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in the purely analytical theory of real numbers so that every contradiction 
in any system must also appear in this theory. 

The admirers of Kant ought not to have thought that the philosophical 
implication of the Non-Euclidean geometries would prove very frustrating 
for their epistemologies. Those who like Lotz-e and Wundt thought that the 
different systems of geometry entail different kinds of space an3, therefore, 
different worlds were unnecessarily apprehensive. I’he point has been very 
persuasively argued by Cassirer, a great admirer of Kant. Foilwing Hankcl, 
and particularly Klein, he seems to reject the alleged universality of the 
Euclidean system and hold that all systems, given their axioms, are ‘equally 
true and equally necessary’. To quote Cassirer on this point: 

geometry is a pure science of relations which has to do not with the as- 
certaining of objects and their characteristics, substances and their pro- 
perties, but with orders of ideas alone. The question, too, about the unity 
of space can therefore be posed only in this sense, that it concerns not the 
substantial but the formal or ‘ideal’ unity.** 

For us, what is of particular interest to note is Cassirer’s endorsement of 
Klein’s view that intuition as such is not enough for the purpose of cons- 
truction of geometrical systems, for it is ‘essentially inexact’ and that its inexac- 
titude is to be gradually removed by constant revision and ‘idealization’. 
The question of revision and idealization arises only when we go from pure 
geometry to physical geometry, when we try to describe the physical world 
in terms of the principles of a particular system of geometry. Cilonsidered in 
abstraction and in terms of the consistency of its axiom set, Euclidean geo- 
metry is as ‘true’ and ‘necessary’ as any other non-Euclidoan system. And 
I agree with the Kncales when they say that ‘the development of Non- 
Euclidean geometry does not, as some philosophers have supposed, disprove 
the old view of Euclid and Kant’. ^ However, it would be rash to conclude 
from this ‘that physical space is Euclidean in the sense of satisfying all 
Euclid’s axioms’. Whether physical space is Euclidean, Lobachevskian, 
Riemannian or something else is an open ‘empirical’ question. Given 
Newtonian physics only, the Euclidean system seems, as it did to Kant, 
to be ‘true’. This seeming ‘truth’ turned out to be ‘false’ or (what is perhaps 
a more appropriate term) inexact with the discovery of the Einsteinean 
physics, which seems to accord more concretely and adequately with the 
Riemannian system. On the basis of our present knowledge of physics and 
geometry, we cannot rule out a priori the possibility of (a) construction of 
geometrical systems which will accord still better with the Einsteinean 
physics, (b) discovery of new systems of physics with which none of the 
existing systems of geometry will accord well, and (c) construction of new 
geometrical systems appropriate for description in detail of the structural 
properties and relations of new systems of physics (yet to be discovered). 
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The simple point that I intend to emphasize here is: we have no infallible 
spatial intuition. The man-geometrician is no less fallible than the man- 
physicist. Vico said that creation cannot be more certain than the creator 
himself is. To some it might smack of psychologism, but I find a rare insight 
in this utterance of the Neapolitan philosopher. Without knowing what 
man is we cannot ascertain what he can know. Kant had started on the right 
track, but then, haunted by the Humean ghost of psychologism and scepti- 
cism, deviated. His ‘understanding’ of Hume via Beattie was, to say the 
least, not unquestionable. It only confirmed his rationalist pre-view : scepti- 
cism is a pernicious creed and it must be fought. He arrogated to himself 
the impossible task of building an ‘infallible’ philosophical structure on the 
fallible human basis. Mathematical knowledge, in Kant’s words, ‘is always 
certain and indisputable, because reason is employed in concreto — but at the 
same time a priori— AhTxt is, in pure, and therefore, infallible intuition, and 
thus all causes of illusion and error are excluded’.^ The price of infalli- 
bility is rather high, i.e. sterility. It requires reason to be purged of all awk- 
ward historical contents. Progress in mathematics, as in other disciplines of 
knowledge, has been, and continues to be, possible through trial-and-error. 
He who doubts it may be advised to go with an open mind through any 
authoritative history of mathematics. To err is human andinfallibility divine. 

I think Kant is right in holding that every rational human being must 
have a conceplus cosmicus of his own. He must have it so that he can act morally 
and be himself moral. Kant failed to realize that man, however rational he 
might be, cannot gras]3 the world all at once. Its truth is discovered by him 
gradually — historically. Moral Philosophy is said to be ‘the ultimate emd of 
all the operations of tin; mind’ and Natural Philosophy a ‘subordinate... 
means for its attainment’. Metaphysics seeks to unify the two — the principles 
o^ action and those oi coi^uilinn. ‘The principles (of Moral Philosophy) which 
determine and necessitate a priori all action’ are not, and cannot be, ‘based 
upon anthropological or other empirical considerations’.® Here, again, 
Kant’s anti-historicalism is clearly evident. He wrongly thinks that all histo- 
rical data {cognitio rx datis) may be neatly ro])ed in by rational principles 
{cognitio ex principiis), 

I think that the data of historical or descriptive anthropology do often 
clash with Kant’s conlcmtion on this point. A dispassionate analysis will 
show the basic principles of human action are not alike everywhere. 
Some maxims of actions followed in some societies, both primitive and 
modern, are not consistent with Kant’s categorical imperative. Neo-Kantians 
rigthly observe that Kant ignored the contentual diversity of morals merely to 
defend his abstract formal consistency. Diversity of morals raises a very 
serious philosophical problem for those who think like Kant that the Rational 
Man has only one principle (or one set of principles) of action to follow — 
the set of principles that follows from his own Rational Nature. In itself 
the formulation might iiot appear very objectionable, but a little probing 
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would reveal that its underlying theoretical import is hardly defensible. 
The Rational Man is his own law-maker, but, it is said, that the Moral Law 
he makes for himself is made on behalf of, and thcrefon^ must be acceptable 
to, and binding upon, all rational men. Given the diverse and incompati- 
ble sets of principles of action, how one is to clinch tlie issue of rationality 
once for all? The demonstration of the universal unity of practical reason 
is very difficult, if not impossible, in concreto. Of late this important problem 
has drawn the critical attention of some philosophers like Macbeath and 
Gellner and anthropologists like Radin and Leach. I have discussed the 
problem elsewhere.’ 

The problem raised by the ideal unity of the Moral Law of the Rational 
Man and the actual or histori^l diversity of the practised principles of action 
may be, and in fact have been, tackled, broadly speaking, in two different 
ways. First, it has been said that if the Moral Law or Laws of different socie- 
ties arc found to be inconsistent, it is to be presumed (hither that the supposed 
moral laws are not really moral or that the concerned peoph^ or peoples 
are not really rational. Secondly, it may be said either as an elaboration of 
the first view or quite independently of it that the historical diversity of 
morals is a proof of, and preparcition towards, the ideal unity of morals. 
Although unintended, the first view follows from Kant’s general position. 
It has been directly expounded by some positivist anthropologists like 
Levy-Bruhl, who are confident enough to assert that the mc'ntality of pri- 
mitive peoples is pre-logical. The second position may be attributed to 
Hegelians, if, of course, it is regarded as a d(;vclopmeiit of the first position. 
Otherwise on may count Comte as its exponent. But in Comte’s scheme of 
thought the limit to diversity is set by tin; Law ol Fhree Stages. The Hegelian 
system seems to be very comprehensiv(' in this respect. In spite of his posi- 
tivism, Comte is interested more in establishing Tixc^d and unchangeable’ 
orders in all events, human and natural, than in describing the empirical 
details. He believes that there is a definii(^ logical passage from ‘particular 
facts’ to ‘general facts’ and that the latter is not a imac aggregation of the 
former. Comte is also believed to have definitely anticipated the logical 
positivist’s theory of meaning without committing himself to a sort of logical 
atomism. But my main interest in Comte’s thought is due to his insistence 
on the unity of rational or ‘normative’ man notwithstanding the diversity of 
‘positive’ facts. This neat and partly deceptive image of ‘normative’ man 
results from his steadfast adherence to the execution of the programme 
of construction of a neat conceptus cosmiem, Kant’s Rational Man and Comte’s 
Positive Man are close analogues of God. For Kant, God is the supreme 
regulation; and for Comte, God is the supreme construction. And in either case, 
the humanity of Man is said to consist in acting unto that unique regulation 
and approximating to that unique construction. The spirit common to Critical 
Philosophy and Positive Philosophy is the spirit of system-construction 
around the concept of Man. In Comte’s own words: 
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In the final analysis one should think only of one single science: the 
science; ot man, or, more exactly expressed, social science of which our 
own existence constitutes at once the principle and the purpose and in 
which the rational study of the external world naturally comes to merge, 
for this double reason that the science of nature is a necessary constitution 
of and a basic preamble to social science. 

This marks the beginning of a significant change in the history of ideas. 
Kant’s half-regulative and half-constitutive system loosely held together 
by, and awkwardly suspended from, a tenuous thread of ‘‘as-if ” teleology was 
transformed into two opposite directions. Hegel started developing a fully 
constitutive system in the idealist direction and Comte in the positivist. 
But neither of them allowed Man to return to his true self which is not 
completely rational or compJ(;tely positive. The accent was always on the 
‘ideal’ man and not on the ‘real’ man. And this was a distinct Kantian 
legacy developed in different directions by Hegel and Comte. But, unfortu- 
nately, Kant’s emphasis on the autonomy of human reason was totally 
ignored by the two and this partly accounts for their authoritarian political 
views. However, when the ‘ideal’ is allowed to set limit to ‘reals’, whatever 
of the latter fails to conform to the schematic requirement of the former 
is declared ‘unreal’ or ‘irrational’, or denied ‘existence’ altogether. And 
that is why it is no wonder to hear of Hegel’s belief that Reason will find 
its highest expression in the Prussian State or of the Comtean’s grave pro- 
nouncement that primitive tribes are irrational. Contrary to their profes- 
sions of universalism, at l(;ast some followers of Hegel and Comte were 
definitely paiochial and discouraged, may be unintentionally, all inter- 
cultural understanding and amity. And they developixl what Marx calls 
an ‘inhuman hiunanism’. Hegel sacrificed man at the altar of God and 
Comte at that of Humanity, llius both Hegelianism and Positivism, vie- 
wed objectively, supported human alienation. 

Apart from recent Positivism and Idealism, another trend of thought, 
Existentialism, which until recently did not prove very influential and res- 
pectable in academic circles, owes its origin to the Copernican Revolution. 
Kant’s criticism of the ontological proof of God’s existence broke new 
ground and helped man to be assured of his own dignity and pride of place 
in the world. If God were nothing more than an Idea of Reason, man felt 
himself rationally free not to believe in His existence. But this also proved 
to be the beginning of the rise of irrationalism. Since God was ‘dead’, man 
felt himself completely free to make the world for himself, And this atti- 
tude, unless tempered by a critical and responsible concern for what the 
world in itself is, easily leads to the worst form of subjectivism. The delight 
that had followed the announcement, ‘God is dead’, encouraged an irres- 
ponsible view of freedom-m (in the world). To this point I shall return in 
section IV of this chapter. 
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The absence of Man’s concern for what the world is encourages more than 
ethical irresponsibility. If some of the existentialists may be hejd guilty of 
ethical irresponsibility on the alleged ground that they harp too much 
on decisional autonomy, some of the constructionists may likewise be accu- 
sed of ontological irresponsibility By ‘‘ontological responsibility” I mean 
recognition of othcr(s) by the self, of the world by man. Om? may construct 
a theoretical system under the assumptions that others do not exist in the 
world and, what sounds more radical, there is no world at all wherein 
others could possibly exist. one’s practice is sure to betray one’s inability 
to act according to one’s theoretical prohrssions alone. As we cannot consis- 
tently deny the relevance of the world to our action^ we cannot deny the same 
to our thought or belief either. We are not free to do and think or bt'licv(' 
whatever we like. Our autonomy is never absoiuti^; for, what-we-aro-wf;/ 
always impinges on the boundary of what-wc-ar^. I’he world always i)rc- 
serves the right to return a NO to our (proposed) action or (supposed) 
idea. The relation-and-solitude dialectic is intrinsic to man in the world. 
The attempts to deny it in epistemology results in diflbreiit I'orms of cons- 
tructionism, embodying dilferent (supposed) solitary persons’ attempts to 
construct the world (s) all on their own. The epistemologist’s task is neither 
to over-populate the world nor to undcr-poi)ulate it but to describe it as truly 
as possible for him^ given, of course, his worldly liniitations. 

The expression to describe the world as truly as possible is open to siivcral 
and incompatible interpretations. The terms true and desctiplion are noto- 
riously ambiguous. There is a strong prevalent tendency to equate true with, 
or at any rate to bring it close to, what pays. There is another equally strong 
tendency to prove that the object of description does not exist. And in most 
cases these two tendencies are being championed by the same people. 
Neither of these views is very recent in origin, but it has to l)c: admitted that 
their recent formulations in thoroughness and soj)histication surpass the 
older ones. Broadly speaking, these views are historically associated with 
the school of experience. I say ‘broadly speaking’ because there are systems 
of philosophy, the Nydya-Vaisefika for example, where the standard Euro- 
pean distinction between Rationalism/Empiricism, Realism /Phenomenalism, 
etc. does not hold good, and realistic ontology and the ‘pragmatic’ theory 
of truth go together. I must straightaway say that I am against ‘de-ontolo- 
gizing’ the ontological entities, big and small, and ‘pragmatizing’ truth, 
both of fact and value. And then I shall submit in a rather outdated fashion 
that every attempt to do away with things or even to thin down things with 
words is logically bound to end either in failure or in replacing ordinary 
things by extraordinary ones. 

It is ordinarily believed that Brentano overpopulated the ontological 
realm by characterizing every psychological phenomenon by ‘intentional 
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inexistence of an object’, the reference {Beziehung) to a content’, directedness 
[Richtung) towards an object or the immanent-object-quality (immanente Gege^ 
nstandlichkeit) . The directedness to a real object did not create any problem. 
But the problem was felt in explaining the directedness to an object which 
is not real. Physical phenomena were distinguished from psychological 
ones on the ground of their of directedness and reference. Brentano’s 
phenomenological (act) analysis of psychological phenomena is alleged 
to have unnecessarily multiplied ontological entities. The allegation was 
raised, among others, by James and, later on, by Russell and his followers. 
The allegations and counter-allegations centred on the question: How to 
decide rationally the necessity or otherwise of ontological entities^ 

It is true that in the simple systems of science most of the ontological 
entities of the metaphysical systems are unnecessary and that ‘scientific 
objects’ may be ‘described’ in terms of certain functions. But several points 
are to be remembered in this connection: (i) simplicity of a system and 
its contentual richness arc not inversely related; (ii) ‘scientific objects’ arc 
abridged or censored experience — censored by stipulative definitions; and 
(iii ) the role of description in science may be relegated to a minor and abstract 
position but not denied altogether. Whether certain ontological entities 
arc necessary or not cannot be decided a priori. For deciding the rationality 
or otherwise of some ontological entities one has to look into the system 
wherein they occur or are used paradigmatically. I do not know as yet how 
one could rationally decide in favour of using the concept of absolute or 
system-invariant necessity. Those who believe in the fundamental or abso- 
lute ‘laws of thought’ fail or refuse, in most cases, to disclose their ontological 
commitment to an Absolute System with reference to which these ‘laws’ 
are implicitly defined. And that is why it is no surprise that they ‘hold good’ 
in all possible sub-systems of that unique system. The necessity that obliges 
us to believe or regulate our belief in a system does not constitute the system 
and is not cognitively informative in details. Even the absolute regulative 
ideals may be ‘infirmed’ at least in details. 

Russell’s famous theory of description is perhaps the single most impor- 
tant attempt to expose the logical impropriety of such descriptive phrases 
as ‘the present Queen of India’, ‘the author of Waverley\ which purport to 
name (at least or at most) one object. Russell advises us to give up the assu- 
mption that the definite descriptions are proper names; i.e. we must not 
think that ‘the present Queen of India’ is a proper name of the person also 
called Indira Gandhi. While a ‘logically proper name’ is believed to have a 
(sentential) context-invariant meaning, a definite description has no 
context-invariant meaning but only in relation to varying sentential contexts. 
The proposition expressed by the sentence ‘Scott is the author of Wavcrlcy’ 
has for its meaning the three different propositions expressed by these three 
sentences : 
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(a) At least one person wrote Waverley. 

(b) At most one person wrote Waverley. 

(c) There is nobody who both wrote Waverley and is not identical with 
Scott. 

This analysis shows, among other things, that ‘the author of Waverley 
is not a name and that ‘Scott is the author of Waverley" is not an elementary 
proposition, although its verbal expressions might persuade one to belit^vc 
that it is. It was this view of Russell that made Wittgensicin remark, ‘Lan- 
guage disguises thought’, and ‘the apparent logical form of a proposition 
need not be its real one’. On tins analysis, propositions containing definite 
descriptions which describe no object, for examj)le, ‘Tlie present Queen 
of India is married’, are mcaningftl but false. Russell is aware that merely 
from the form of a descriptive phrase it cannot bc^ definitely gathered 
whether a description is definite or indefinite. What is ordinarily contained 
in the form of ‘the so-and-so’ (definite description) be found at times 
in the form of ‘a so-and-so’ (indefinite description). It is clear that ad('.scrip- 
tivc symfiol is destined to miss its target (i.e. reference), for an object can 
never be directly presented as the one and only object of a certain form. At the 
receiving (i.c. descriptive) end, it seems, we have somr^thing otlu;r than 
what we are given (through acquaintance). Unlike demonstrative symbols, 
descriptive ones are doomed to remain incomplete. I’he search for simi)]icity 
and completeness (and clarity) betrays unmistakably the scientific and 
mathematical inspiration of philosophy. From the decline of logical atomism 
and the rise of language-games one should have! thought that the search 
has proved abortive. We will see later on that it has a very important lesson 
to offer us. While Russell himself brings to focus the distinct ion between 
proper names and incomplete symbols, Moort', thinks that Russell needs 
incomplete symbols primarily to define ‘logical construction’. Since objects 
could not be clearly and completely expressed (or symbolized), logical 
constructions were required to be their sul)stitutes. But the substitutes 
proved poor indeed. However, it should not be thought, although Russell 
himself gave occasion to think, that constructions are fictitious. Tables and 
chairs (logical constructions) arc not to be confused with centaurs and 
mermaids (fictions). 

Russell’s theory of logical construction was first clarified by Wittgenstein 
and then developed elaborately by Carnap. Under the influence of Frege, 
Carnap realized ‘the fundamental importance of mathematics for the for- 
mation of a system of knowledge and its purely logical, formal character 
to which it owes its independence from the contingencies of the real world’. 
And he tried painstakingly to establish the thesis that ‘it is in principle 
possible to reduce all concepts to the immediately given’. Later on, this 
approach appeared to him ‘too artificial’. For, he came to realize that the 
reduction of higher-level concepts to lower-level ones cannot necessarily 
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take the form of explicit definitions and that a move liberal method must 
be devised to introduce dispositional and theoretical concepts through 
postulates and correspondence rules. But it was again noticed that the 
correspondence thus established between theoretical terms and observatio- 
nal terms remains always incomplete. 

The Russell-Garnap tradition of constructionism was considerably ad- 
vanced by Quine. He tries to show that neither singular terms purport to 
name ontological entities nor do general terms commit us to theoretical 
entities. He does not believe at all in a realm of entities called meanings. 
Names appear to hun altogether immaterial to the ontological issiu!. Russell 
has shown that descriptions can be eliminated; and Quine shows how names 
can be first converted into descriptions and then eliminated a la Russell. 
Quine shifts the ontological burden of description and names to bound 
variables — -‘something’, ‘nothing’, ‘everything’. But he is careful enough 
to disown the conclusion that ‘what there is depends on words’, and admits 
that ‘truth in general depends on both language and extra-linguistic fact’. 
This admission is of little or no comfort for us when we are told by him that 
physical objects and forces, for example, are ‘irreducible posits’ and in a 
theory of knowledge their difference from fictitious Homeric gods, for exa- 
mple, is only one of degree and not of kind. For the pragmatist, both gods 
and physical objects are fictitious constructions, but Russell is obliged to 
draw a significant line of demarcation betweem logical construction and 
logical fiction. When the correspondence theory of truth is usurped by the 
pragmatic one, it augurs bad days not only for mythology and metaphysics 
but also for scunicc. An adequate theory of knowledge is required to indi- 
cate the principle or principles of demarcation between mythology and 
nuitaphysics, on the one hand, and metaphysics and science, on the other. 
And what seems to me very important in this connection is this: the distinc- 
tion has to be drawn in terms of truth-content. Otherwise, we will fail 
to explain even the patent distinction between computation rules and 
theories, and feel justified in using decisively refuted theories simply bexausc 
they ‘pay’ in a few cases. A statement is not about reality if it can always 
be regarded as true merely by making adjustments in the system (or form 
of life) to which it belongs. To say, as Duhem and Quine do, that there 
is no experiment or decisive refutation only betrays an uncritical spirit of 
refusal to learn from mistakes. 

Consistent with their moderate forms of pragmatism, Carnap and 
Lewis hold that what sort of ontological status will be accorded to such 
entities as ‘objects’, ‘things’, ‘numbers’, etc. depends upon our choice of 
language forms and not reality, and they are not prepared to deny, on prag- 
matic grounds, the distinction between the analytic and the synthetic. 
Quine’s pragmatism is radical and knows no definite boundary between 
analysis and synthesis. If the ontological status of objects (in the wider 
sense including the physical, the mental etc. ) upon our choice of language, 
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then what prevents us from reducing (or translating) one category of ob- 
jects (e.g. the mental) into another (e.g. the physical)? The relation not 
only between description and the described but also between name and 
nominatum cannot be satisfactorily interpreted purely in causal physical 
terms. Words and things arc not naturally related. Their relations are fixed 
by human beings. But human intentions do not constitute things. They only 
regulate our actions and attitudes, sometimes successfully. If man could 
constitute the objective world either by intentions or by understanding, he 
would not have failed in his life either in knowing or doing. That man does 
fail is a common experience, but that this failure is due to the persistence of 
the objectively structured world (or the existence of the different types of entities) is 
not accepted by constructionists and pragmatists and ordinary language 
philosophers. 

In the recent past we have been told of two different techniques of con- 
verting every failure into a success (or of proving every failure to be harm- 
less) — -one is formal-logical (associated particularly ?vvith the names of 
Russell and Quine), and the other informal-logical (associated with those 
of the later Wittgenstein and Ryle). In terms of his theory of quantification, 
Qiiine says that to be (mental or material) is to be in the range of reference 
of a variable. Ryle says that the ontological distinction between the mental 
and the material is due to mistaking one category of words for another 
(within one natural language). Ryle and Qiiine hav(j at least one common 
anti-ontological axe to grind: they are determined to settle every word- 
thing dispute within a language (natural or artificial) which contains both 
‘thing’-words and ‘word’-words, leaving the world of things in peace. Qiiinc 
thinks that the disputes may be settled merely by re-dislribution of the truth- 
values of the system of statements whertun thirst; arise, and Ryle favours 
the idea of settlement by (catt^gorical ) re-allocation of tlui words. The methods 
of solving the ontological problems by re-distribution oj truth-values and re- 
allocation of words {or concepts) are, no doubt, very ingenious and peaceful, 
but leave one very important question unanswered: (i) What is it that makes 
this re-distribution or rc-allocation necessary? To say that it is a purely 
external question or that it is simply a matter of choice of language-form 
is not sufficiently convincing. For that raises further questions: (ii) Why 
could not all ‘externar questions be internalized? (iii) Why had so many 
language forms chosen by so many judicious thinkers to be abandoned? 
(iv) Why had the programme of demonstrating complete uniformity of all 
language forms to be abandoned? 

These are large questions and, I am aware, any attempt on my part to 
answer them adequately will require me to go beyond the scope of this 
chapter. But let me indicate briefly the lines along which answers to those 
questions are to be sought, (ia) Re-distribution or re-allocation is necessi- 
tated by experience of reality, (iia) Some ontological constraints can never 
be ‘overcome’ or ‘internalized’. There is no such mind or language wherein 
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the whole ot reality can be brought, (ilia) The inexhaustible or endless 
structural diversity of reality has not been clearly realized. The cognitive 
gap between hoping and hoped-for has not been properly realized, despite 
Kant, (iva) The unprovability of the complete uniformity of all language 
forms is not entirely due to Godcl and Tarski but also to the endless diver- 
sity of the world — -endless to men who are essentially fallible. 

V 

Whether we characterize, the object (with constructionists) as a ‘bundle 
of sensations’, Tamily of s(mse-data’, ‘coagulation of s(msc-qualities’, or 
(with absolutists) as ‘constitution of transcendental subjectivity’, ‘inten- 
tional act of consciousness’, the authority of Kant may plausibly be cited in 
either case. ‘Understanding makes natine (and natural objects) possible’ 
was the green signal for the constructionist. Tlie absolutist, in spite of Kant’s 
forbidding, transformed the regulative Ideas of Reason into constitutive 
ones, giving supermacy to the Idea of God. 'fhe former did not share Kant’s 
profound concern for human feelings, hopes and duties and ignored the 
role of Ideas in terms of which Kant philosophized the non-theorctical 
aspect of human life. The latter ignores the actual distinction bc^tween 
pure and practical reason and achieves an imaginary unity of the two 
through an apparcmtly rigorous and neat, perhaps too neat, method of 
‘transcendental deduction’ or ‘eidetic reduction’. The world seems too 
complex to be neatly roped in by any simple method. Hussc^rl’s sympathy 
for Kant’s project to avoid Humean sccipticism is understandable, but not 
so his assertion that intention not only identifies, connects and objectifies 
but also constitutes objects. Th(‘ theory of constitutive intent ionality is 
one more example of the betrayal of Copernicus in the name of Copernicus. 

Kant’s architectonic of reason (‘the colossus of steel and bronze’, as 
Scheler puts it) has inspired or intrigued both the builders and destroyers 
of philosophical systems, the synthesists and analysts. He is the philoso 
pliers' philosopher. From incurable idealists like Fichte and Hegel to ihro- 
ugh-going sensationalists like Mach, all have drawn heavily upon Kant. 
From Kant’s view that ‘only those concepts had meaning and value which 
were applicable to a possible experience’ to Mach’s view that the thing is 
‘a presentational complex of... experience’® is just a step forward. 

It is by transforming Kantian categories into analogical fictions or 
‘simple representational constructions for the purpose of apperceiving what 
is given’ that Vaihinger concludes that ‘objective phenomena can be re- 
garded as if they behaved in such and such a way, and [ that] there is 
absolutely no justification for assuming any dogmatic attitude and changing 
the “as if” into a “that”®. 

I entirely share Peirce’s view that ‘it is not so much by his answer to 
this question (How synthetic judgments a priori are possible?) as by the 
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mere asking of it, that the current philosophy of that time was shattered 
and destroyed, and a new epoch in history was begun’. If the conditions 
under wJiich synthetic judgments a priori are made possible are, as Kant 
holds, in all cases the same, it is no wonder that all objects so judged will 
necessarily exhibit the same characters. In Peirce’s own words, ^experiences 
whose conditions are the same will have the same general characters'}^ Peirce, a 
great admirer of Kant, did not endorse Kant’s constitutivism and gave 
up his realistic ontology. This realism is evident in Lewis also. It is with the 
gradual watering down of this realism that Kant’s constitutivism degene- 
rates into an extreme sort of constructionism. It is true that some contem- 
porary naturalists are seriously engaged in showing that to be a pragmatist, 
one need not give up realistic commitment and embrace a thorough-going 
construccionism of the Qjuine-Gofidman variety. Peirce’s basic realism 
enabled him to see that ‘any scientific proposition... is always liable to be 
refuted and dropped at short notice’. And it is to this realistic and fallibilis- 
tic attitude that I attribute his justified reproach to ^antians: ‘You take 
a judgments at their own valuation, without criticism or credentials.’ 
Kant never saw clearly that a scientific theory is nothing more than a hypo- 
thesis and is ‘capable of verification or refutation by comparison with 
facts’, for ‘facts’ themselves, according to him, are constituted by the mind 
which is supposed to verify or refute. Peirce anticipates Pojipia', another 
great admirer of Kant, when he says: ‘The best hypothe.sis, in the sense of 
the most recommending itself to the inquirer, is the one which can be most 
readily refuted if it is false. 

Peircean realism has been logically defended, among others, by Lewis. 
On Lewis’ showing ‘there is no contradiction between the relativity of 
knowledge and the independence of its object.’^- ‘On the contrary’, he holds, 
‘true knowledge is absolute because it conveys an absolute truth, though 
it can convey such truth only in relative terms.’ In support of his thesis, 
let me quote him again: 

If relative to /?, A is A", and relative to Sy A is T, neither X nor T is an 
absolute predicate of A, But *^A is X relative to R' and ‘/I is Y relative to 
S\ are absolute truths. 

‘Thing as known’ is a function of two variables; it depends on the mind, 
but also it depends on the thing. 

...Unless the content of knowledge is recognized to have a condition 
independent of the mind, the peculiar significance of knowledge is likely to 
be lost. 

So far as I know, the last point has been argued most persuasively by 
Popper. His view is particularly noteworthy because he is a fallibilist and, 
at the same time, a believer in the correspondence theory of truth. He says, 
‘The very idea of error, or of doubt... implies the idea of an objective truth 
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which we may fail to reach. He feels there is something definitely wrong 
in the classical philosophers’ (relationalists and empricists alike) exclu- 
sive concern with the problem of the origin of knowledge and relative neglect 
of that of error and ignorance. Knowledge was persumed to be the natural 
state of human and ignorance a conspiracy of ‘senses’ or ‘abstract ideas’. 
To restore the human mind to its natural state of purity, it has to be freed 
either from the inlluence of bodily senses or from idols. It was thought that 
error is due to some alien influence and that truth is manifest to the natural 
state of human mind. But that is wrong. Truth — an absolute regulative 
ideal — -is never manifest to the human mind; only error may be detected, 
rruth may be manifest to the Divine Mind, if any, which, by definition or 
idealization, is its complete embodiment or realization, and is not subject 
to any alien influence as there is said to b(‘ nothing alien to it. Man, being 
what he is, is never l:)lessed with the expedience of the tolurn sirmtl; to him it 
is only a dream and in (h)d or Godhead alone is it believed to have been 
realized. M in is in a very important sense intrinsically irrational. If the 
simuUaueous presence of the world, in its totality and complexity, to the 
omniscience of God, is defined as knowledge, then man is condemned for 
ever to remain more or less ignorant. Man’s irrationality, rather his inabi- 
lity to be complcUdy rational, keeps him always liable to error. It is of no 
use to l^lame the ‘senses’, or ‘abstract ideas’, or language, or an invisible 
demon for conspiring constantly against our ‘natural knowledge’. Know- 
ledge is not ‘natural’ to man; he has to acquire it l3y design and preserve it 
by constantly reviewing critically the conditions under which knowledge 
is acquired. So instead of asking the Kantian question, ‘What is it that makes 
our factual knowledg<' necessarily true.'”, we should ask the qiUTStion, ‘What 
is it that makes our factual knowledge liable to error. And it is along the 
lines of a satisfactory answer to the latter cjiiestion that a constructive 
theory of knowledge, fair to both man and the world, may be developed. 

Reflexive criticism is the basic necessity ol any constructive theory of 
knowledge. It his two asp 'Cls, the .self and the other. Reflexive critici.srn is 
self-criticism and something else. Mad there been no other to constrain the 
self continuously, sclf-critici.sm could reach an end or finality, which, if 
realized, could spare the self from the ‘trouble’ of further self-criticism. 
The self does not (encounter any self-evident structure of its own in terms 
of which all possible experience can be interpreted. By mere inwardization 
of consciousness or phenomenological reflection, we cannot reach infallible 
or uncriticizable self-knowledge. Scheler seems to be justified in rejecting 
Husserl’s view that the transcendental ego, once it had performed the 
phenomenological reduction, was infallible and in holding that self-know- 
ledge is more liable to error than is external knowledge. To minimize this 
liability to error the self must try to follow critically the implication of* 
the resistance it encounters within — resistance due to the independent 
reality and ‘idols’. 
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VI 

Man is a curious mixture of what he is and what he is not. The ideals 
which he hopes to realize, but has not yet realized, influence him from 
ahead, and the ‘idols’ which he has theoretically disowned continue to in- 
fluence him practically from behind. Man is influenced not only by what 
he knows but also by what he does. His society embodies in it not only his 
heritage but also his aspirations. Society does so not independently of his 
being in it, and his being is to be understood in terms of his thought and 
action. 

Man’s being in the world is the key to his understanding of the world. 
It is an irremovable condition of his understanding the world. It is true 
that there arc some naturalistic modes of understanding of the world, 
which almost entirely ignore this ^^y condition. I say ‘almost’ because this 
condition cannot be ignored entirely in practice. What is due to practice 
cannot be isolated from, and has to be recognized along with the conditions 
of theorizing. Our encounter with the world is never^ direct, but is influ- 
enced by theories, myths, and even fables. The ‘unconditional’ human 
encounter with the world is an imaginary abstraction from the actual 
conditional encounter — conditioned by body, language, intention and 
history. And it has to be remembered that body ‘misbehaves’, i.e. is not 
entirely under our control, that language is misused, that intention is not 
always fulfilled, and that history is not free from accidimls. To us truth can 
manifest itself only thniugh these conditions. Man cannot comph'lely 
disembody and dehistoricizc his personality, withdraw his experience 
from language, and realize all that he intends. 

Our sensations are not ‘neat’ or atomic. In this sense, they may be said 
to have self-transcending or other-intending capacity. I’he ‘given’ is never 
pure and its impurity may be said to be due to its ‘immanent intf‘ntiona- 
lity’ and directedness. The ‘intentionality’ of all types of experience is not 
equally fulfilled; and the ‘direction’ of all types of experience is not equally 
reliable. There is no type of experience of which it can be truly asserted 
that its ‘intention’ is completely fulfilled and its ‘direction’ reliable or in- 
fiillible. The ideal of phenomenological reduction is only an inspiring ideal. 
It can be completely achieved only through a lavish use c)f epoche and pre- 
meditated upeksa (indifiference to or neglect) of the scientific details of the 
world. Looking at such experience as ‘knowledge of\ ‘belief in\ ‘delight at\ 
‘hope /or’, one must not think that each of or in is ontologically committed 
or leads us to ‘something’ undeniable. If I deny the atomicity of experience 
it is not imperative upon me to admit that in every ‘bit’ of experience the 
rest of the world is either present or .somehow rc-presented. 

After Kant it is no ‘wonder’ to us to be told that the passage to objecti- 
vity lies through subjectivity. Hu.sserl is perhaps within his rights in trea- 
ting them as ‘philosophical children’ who fear that this view of arriving 
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at objectivity through the primordial fact {urtatsache) ^ ‘ I am’, is threatened 
by ‘solipsism or even psychologism and relativism’. But I think that the 
dream of infallible objectivity cannot be realized unless somehow the pri- 
mordial presence {Urprasenz) of the world in the Urtatasache is presumed. 
This presumption further entails either (i) ‘I am’ constitutes the World, 
or (ii) The World constitutes ‘I am’. I reject (i) and (ii) and also the a 
priori presumption which entails them. We have to go back to Kant and 
start afresh from a deeper (the ‘deepest’ is ever elusive) analysis of T am’. 
Objectivity is inter-subjectivity. Like ‘absolute objectivity’, ‘infallible inter- 
subjectivity’ is a dream concept, i.c. a regnlativ(r ideal. Unless I am the 
sole law-giver to all other subjects or objects or both, this ideal cannot be 
fully realized. The sole law-giver ‘1’ is God and not I who am temporal, 
finite, conditioned and fallible. It is true that I partly constitute tlu! world, 
but I do so only by being myself constituted, at least partly, by the world. 
There is a circle in this inter-constitution, it is dialectic, and not vicious. 
I cannot honestly persuade myself to believe that I constitute the world, 
for the world often constrains myself to believe what I cf>uld not Ibrcsee 
and even hate to believe. The world has a constitution ol its own and it 
does not always oblige me by adapting itself to my thought about it and 
honour my hidings for it. From my actual experience of the world, 1 can 
only imagine what possibly might be its consitution. My imagination may 
be productive in the sense that it has no point-to-point correspondence to my 
identifiable moments and contents of experience, but it is not constitutive. 
The correspondence between my actual experience and possible (‘xpenience 
remains always incomplete^ unless, of course, I S(‘l a limit to llie latter by the 
former or by convention. Since ‘the reason’ which influences my decision 
to set such limits or introduce such conventions can hv. idiailified, although 
incompletely, it would not be entirely correct to say that the decision con- 
cerned is wholly arbitrary. Perhaps, the ‘given’ influences even our decision, 
but the changing and numerous layers (i.e. conditions) of our life through 
which it trickles into the core of decision prevent us from tracing its (rxact 
track. The complete autonomy of decision is only an ideal. 

I cannot finally delimit (i.e. ‘suspend’) the boundary of any of my 
experience. There are experiences in me which are in spite of myself. But 
for man to live such a life of ‘continuous’ reluctance (or of discrete moments) 
is impossible. This is not only a subjective impossibility, it has its insistent 
objective or inter-subjective correlate. Our experience is being actively 
oriented by our customs, modes of expectation, hypotheses. Our active 
involvement in so orienting and organizing our experience in all its aspects 
is not to be taken as a mere instrument of avoiding the ignominy of the life 
of momentary experience. It is ‘natural’ for man to rfzjcovor consciously 
the truths of the world by which he is being almost unconsciously influenced. 
Man is not a creator of truth; he is a seeker and discoverer of it. Truth is 
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objective. The world has its categorical constitution and this explains, at 
least in part, its ability to reject my hypotheses about it. 

The cases of total rejection of our hypotheses or ideas about the world 
are extremely rare. The reason is not far to seek. Our ways of understan- 
ding the world in ttjrms of some criticizable hypotheses are themselves 
influenced (but not completely determined) by the world. If this formulation 
sounds too metaphysical, it may be re-phrased in ordinary terms: Our 
personality is so influenced by our society and history that our ways of 
understanding the world are suggested by them. Here lies the signilicance 
of tradition in our attempts to explain the world. The significance of man 
lies still deeper. Man is free not to accept the suggestion of, and be influ- 
enced by, his society and history. This freedom, as I have said earlier, is 
not absolute, — but relative to the world or, to be more specific, its socio- 
historical modes. Man is free oiify in the world. This freedom (explains the 
incomplete correspondence (or tramlation) belwc'en wliat is ‘given’ to man 
l)y the world and what he finds or doc^s in it. ’I his overplus of ereativity 
must not be divinitc^d, and man must not be traiTsformcd into the God 
who does not fail. Man does not create all that he discovers in the world. 
He finds much which he could not think or hope. I his insistently suggests 
to man that the world has a structured constitution of its own. From this 
a constitutive metapliysician might rush to conclude that the implication of 
the suggestion can be wholly explored. 'Fhis conclusion presupposes, as I 
have tried to show, a diviniz(‘d concept of man; and th(‘ identity of the 
world is defined in terms of the mental structure or constitution f)f that 
divine or Rational Man or, what is its theoretical counterpart in other 
systems, God. My view is this. Man being what he is can explore only the 
partial implication of the suggestion that the world has its own structured 
constitution, Man is very unlike God, and has no privil(‘g(,d access to the 
minutest details of the world. Nor has he sufficient reason to believe that the 
macrostructurcs of the world are being steadily repeated in all its micro- 
levels. At least the history of science, unless it is conveniently int(npreted, 
produces strong evidence against such a l)elief. 'I’he out-and-out intellectual 
strategy to interpret conveniently the scientific description of the world is 
one more evidence of denying man his central importance in the world. 
The strategy of converting every anti-evidence into a pro-evidence is a way 
of retreating from truth or of refusing to face th(' consequences of some 
views about the world and their authors. Man must be prepared to accept 
the anti-evidence of experience even if it entails partial rejection of his 
truth-claiming views. The experiential statements with due rc^gard to 
which man is obliged to review his views and suitably modify them are 
not themselves immune from criticism for all time to come. At a different 
level of inquiry they may certainly be criticized. Like the man-world re- 
lation, the experience-theory relation is dialectical and growing, and not 
viciously circular. 
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Man can truly and differently identify the world but that does not deny 
the world its own identity. The primary identity of the world remains 
human and practical. 
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Unity of the Physical World and 
Human Freedom 


Is Human freedom a part of the unity of the physical world ? Or, docs 
it stand apart as a phenomenc^in by itself? The questions are being debated 
in philosophy, science and religion down the centuries both in the east 
and the west, perhaps in all the cultim^s of the world. AfTirmative answer 
to the first question implies some sort of monisin, clear or anomalous. 
Affirmative answer to the second question leads to the denial ol monism 
which may or may not be dualistic. For the limited purpose of this paper 
I shall confine my discussion only to pro-monistic and pro-dualistic types 
of world-views vis-a-vis their relation to tlu^ prol)lcm of human freedom. 
For the time being I propose to ignore the place of human I’reedom in the 
pluralistic world-views. 

. The first point to be noted is that our problem, the pr()b]em which the 
philosophers and philosophical-minded theorists (uicountca', is basically due 
to the human root of the concept of freedom we are talking aljout. It is 
easily conceivable that freedom is not human. It may he taken as an onto- 
logical concept or even a metaphysical category. In fact, some philosopln^rs 
like Sankara, Kant and, more recently, K. C. Bhattacharya have thought 
of freedom without making any explicit reference, to its human root. But no 
thinker, to the best of my knowledge, could ignore the importance of human 
freedom in the scheme of his thought. If one’s thought cannot afford to ignore 
one’s concern with freedom as a problematic phenomenon, it is due to 
one’s own active character or practical nature. The problematique of fret^dom 
is essentially a practical issue, and not theoretical. A critique of frec'dom 
will show, among other things, (a) scepticism regarding freedom is an 
abstract theoretical conclusion which has little or nothing to do with our 
life and (b) it has no firm foundation or root to sustain its non-ambiguous 
or non-anomilous character. By critique I mean the principles of critical 
intelligibility and the term is not being used here in justificationist or 
Kantian sense. 

The very concept of the physical world needs careful explication. The 
physical world, or what we call the physical world, has in it many “things” 
which none, neither the man in the street nor the scientist, would ordinarily 
agree to designate as physical. I’he examples which readily come to my 
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mind are such mental phenomena as memory, thought and imagination and 
such vital phenomena as growth, decay and death. If the said mental and 
vital phenomena are kept outside the purview of the physical world, the 
unity of the pliysical world is somehow compromised, if not abandoned 
altogc^ther. If, on the contrary, the above mentioned types of phenomena 
are somehow accommodated within it, the resulting world-view is said to be 
vitiated by what is called reductionist fallacy. The reductionist position, though 
not very easy to spell out, is somewhat like this. The peculiar characteristics 
which are ordinarily ascribed to the vital phenomena like growth and decay 
or th(^ menial ones like memory and thought are explicable in physical terms, 
e.g. states, powers, and motion. The antireductionist, whether he is a dualist 
or a pluralist, docs not contest the possibility as such of constructing a co- 
herent reductionist world-view. What is more, he nuiy even be prepared to 
acc(^pt the foniKir’s basic m(;thodological precept, viz. in scientific exjilana- 
tion th(! ncc('.ssity of explaining many in terms of few^ at times even one^ is wel- 
come, if not im])erative. While this response scinns sound in principle, one 
c.in hardly lu^lp tlu^ uneasy fe(‘ling ii^ him regarding the advisability of cons- 
tructing a theory of mind, including not only thought and imagination but 
also freedom, in terms of ]>hysical causal powers, tluur motion, comjih'X 
I ransformation, rAc. riur uneasiness, rightly understood, is grouiuhxl in some 
persistent intuitions. Oik^, who is not tlu^oretically committed this way or 
that, may ix! nsidy, for (ixam])lc, to acce))t the pliysicalist explanation that 
human m(‘mori(\s consist of complexly r(‘lated traces, or joint cficcts, of the, 
concerned ])(!rson’s pnwious sense-perceptions. But it is gravelly doubtful 
whether one would b(^ jirei^ared to accept the pliysicalist account of human 
friredom as the concerned person’s reflective ability to “se(^” the subj(‘ction of 
his initiativ(! and <‘nt(!rpiise as com]>lexly determined by the laws of natunr. 
Apart from ihr. compl(!xIty of lire said theory, it is dillicult to resist lh(‘ 
thought that a very lu'aivy load, almost a “mystcaaous” omg is b(‘ing put on 
the (expression “rellectivce alrility”. Clan a human body, constriual (exclusivcely 
in physical tcians, be creditcxl with the capacity to “sere” itscelf clearly and 
“follow” its rcelation with the physical forces and laws of nature'? Is not tine 
said ca])acity or ability of body itself subject to those* laws and forea's? If so, 
how can the reexignilion of its law-governe'd conne'ction be* logically takem 
as stable and uneerring? If it is so, to “whom” does it so reveeal itse'lf? Are we 
to postulate a sdksi fmriiyi (witne\ssing self) a la li^ahkara or a transcende'iital 
self ez la Kant which is claimed to be abiding and self-e vident? If it is con- 
(xeded that this reflective ability or capacity is as fallible as any otlierr inlbr- 
niation that man is credited to have aboul himself and his re'lation with (he! 
rest of the world, dejcs not freedom turn out to be illusory? 

If the pliysicalist insists that the givenness of freedom in experience has 
nothing peculiar in it and that it is as questionable and corrigilde as any 
other piece e)f empirical inlormation, we are obliged, by implication, to 
accept freedom as an ejbject, something negative! in character. In that case, 
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freedom may not be known or experienced as an ordinary physical object. 
And, one might add, it is grasped cither as an inevitable part of a natural 
process or as a temporary suspension of it, as an absence of a /ai£;-cnjoined 
constraint. In either case one has to admit that freedom, born and grown 
in the womb of Nature and its laws, is an illusory empirical phenomenon, 
i.e., it does not and can not exist on its own right. Since in the physicalist 
scheme of thought there is no transcendental way-out or an escape route, the 
same empirical illusion has to be taken as real, despite its inescapal:)]e illuso- 
riness as an independent phenomenon. Given his physical body and subjec- 
tion of whatever he does and all that happens in him, mental as well as vital, 
human freedom can hardly be given an ontological status which is quite 
apart and above his psycho-somatic existence, quite unrelated to tlie space- 
time segment wherein his physical body is situated. In l)ri(if: human freedom 
is a complex physical phenomenon. But this conclusion seems to militate- 
persistently militate against our normal intuition of freedom. 

Of freedom our intuitions arc not identical. Diflercnt philosophers, pri- 
marily because of their human differences, have Ibuhd that their intuition, 
if that is the word we are keen to use, differs rather widely. This is ('vident 
from the conceptualisation of their own intuition of freedom. Som(‘ of them 
“intuit” freedom as absence of constraint and soim^ as ability to initiate some 
thought or action, behavioural or internal. Sonur phil()Soi)hers “intuit” free- 
dom in the form oi '*\m\mo%iinexf)licable spontaneity ofbody and mind. Anotlnu’ 
view of freedom is that it is the recognition of an all-pervading ?io?nic necessity. The 
first view may be attributed to naturalists like Ilume and Mill. TIk! second 
one is associated with the names of Descartes and Kant. Leibniz seems to l)e 
a propoundcr of the third view. Spinoza, Marx and kVinstein, to my mind, 
are the chief exponents of the fourth view. 

The physical level and the human level of ilur world have some intiTcst- 
ing parallels and analogies l)etween them. Galh^d upon to d(‘a] witli these 
paralh'ls and analogies across the different kwels of world, om^ has to be very 
careful and critical. Let us first take up the pair of terms attra('tion/rc])ulsion. 
In the world of physics, attractive and repulsive for ces ar'(^ common pheno- 
mena. The concepts of gravitation, inertia and sj)ace-tim(‘ ar e central to the* 
understanding of the b(!haviours of attracted and repelled ])hysical bodies. 
But when the said pair of terms is used in the human cont(‘Xt, the under- 
lying connotations of tlu! physical concepts of gravitation, inertia and 
space-time assume a different, perhaps somewhat metaphorical, character. 
The attraction that obtains, say, between the sun and the* earth, is obviously 
different in nature from that which works between th(! motluu' and the child 
or between the lover and the beloved. In spite of the differ('nc(! there is a 
clearly intelligible analogy between the former and the latter, tlu! physical 
and the human, imports of the term “attraction”. At the human level, we 
will, perhaps, prefer the expressions “drawn towards"'" P'A x\vq:\\ away""^ or “re- 
vulsion”. The disanalogy between “repulsion” and “revulsion” is clear. 'Lhe 
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r(‘p(‘llaiil forces may not, nc'cessarilv, be, pliysiral. The feeling of revulsion 
seems to have du element of value judgment in it. The “repulsed” may or 
may not be an object of revulsion. The limitations of the analogy arc not so 
clear in the cases of “attraction’7“repulsion”, on the one hand, and those of 
l)eirig “drawn towards’7“drivcn away” on the other. Even in the latter case, 
the distinction between “n^pulsion” and “driving away” is not that unclear. 
The latter term presupposes, or at least suggests, a doer or an agent. No such 
presupposition or suggestion is attached to “repulsion”. 

My examples may be more or less inaccurate and, to the proportionate 
extent, unsuccessful in making out the point I have in view. For, the clTicacy 
of the expressions as examples are language-bound. The bodily expressions 
of man, especially those seen in familiar social contf'.sts, prove to be very efii- 
cacious, i.c. more specific in their meaningfulness. Though all types of ex- 
pressions are contc^xt-bound and, tlnaa^fore, more or less ambiguous, I think, 
the ways of minimising the ill-eflects of ambiguity are less evident in the 
language of l)ody, iticluding speech acts, than in llui written or printed 
language. It is interesting to study the reasons why even the language of 
science, ordinarily rc^garded as precise and well-defined, is found, on scrutiny, 
to 1)0 vulnerabk^ to the ill-effects of meaning-shift and the resulting ambi- 
guity. Imr exam])l(‘, ihr. meanings of “gravitation”, “iniTtia” and “space- 
tiiiK^” are not sam(! in Newton’s absolutistic system and Einstein’s r(‘lativistic 
one. Th(i non-availability of context- or system-invariant meanings raises 
many probh^ms, som(‘ of which have bearing on tlu^ subject of this talk. 

If ordinary language rt'sembles a family, scientific language! I'orms a sys- 
tem. The familial relations obtained betwee^n different parts of language', 
writlem or ultere!el, are lle'xible, s anewhat indefinite! in th(!ir rerferenice, and 
rich in their e'.onnotatirin, wlu'reas the expressions of syste‘m-lie)und language 
are rclative'ly definite, often e)])erationally defined, lend thems(!lve:s to le)gice>- 
mathcinatical formalisation, and rigid in their intra-structural or intra- 
systematic rclatiein. The i rucial two erxpressions of this discourse, nanu'ly, 
“unity” and “human freedemi” are ne)t e>f the same family. At le^ast that is 
my linguistic perception. While “unity” has received systematic scie!iitific 
attention and been give!n rigorous delinitions, the same cannot Ije said aliout 
“human freedom”. TIk* offered definition of “unity” in terms of consistency 
has not proved universally acceptable. Even tlien, one should note the jioint 
that in spite of Godel’s disturbing finding regarding the theorem of incom- 
pleteness and the virtual al^andonment of the programme of the Unity of 
Sciences launched in I93()’s by the leading lights of the Vienna Circle, ''unity 
of science” as a research programme remains still alive at least in the weak 
Lakatosian sense. In marked contrast to “unity”, “human freedom” is a very 
nebulous and yet a very rich expression. I have already indicated some 
different and time-honoured meanings of “human freedom”. Given the diffe- 
rence of these meanings of the expression, it is not easy to assign a definite 
place to it in the unity of the physical world, unless, of course, one thinks 
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“unity” itself is subject to the law of semantic vagaries. Knowing well that 
every scientific world view is bound to be questionable and corrigible, its 
author tries his best to make it as true as his powers permit. Some aspect or 
the other of the great scientists— Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, and Hooke, from 
whom Newton learnt most, was partly refuted or corrected by him. For 
example, Kephir’s views on the laws of planetary motion, the “magnetic 
character” of the sun and the “natural inertia” of moving bodies leading 
them to rest in the absence of the motiv(! force were: not acc(‘ptaldc to him. 
Galileo’s assertions that the acceleration of falling bodies is constant at all 
distances and tliat the moon has no inlluenct' on the tides of the ocean proved 
also inconsistent with his findings. The Ckirtcsian hypotheses that the planets 
are moved around by all-perva^ng ether in huge vortice'S and that atoms 
do not exist arc rejected hy Newton. Finally, Hook('’s view that the centri- 
petal inverse square force acting on a body produces orbital motion with a 
speed inversely proportional to the distance from thv* centre oJ th(' foice is 
rejected by Newton. Also he rejected the existence' of “(.(‘iitrifugal” forces 
aflirmed by Huygens. He introduced a concept of “ci'nlripetal” force. 

Newton draws a clear distinction between mass and weight. Mass, be ing 
a measure of the body’s resistance to accele ration, undergoes a change in its 
state of motion or at rest. I’his is its inertia. Of bodies mass is also a measure 
of its response to a given gravitational field. Naturally, tli(‘ ejiu stion arise's: 
What is the relation, if any, between a body’s (inertial) resistance and its 
(gravitational) response to a gravitational field? f'or the sake of its systematic 
unity, Newton’s intertial physics [Principia) was obliged to prove experi- 
mentally the constancy between inertia and gravitation. 

Within the framework of Newton’s absolutisti(, mechanics, it was not easy 
to find a satisfactory answer to the above cjuestion. 'flie scientist himself was 
evidently aware of it. He characterised his work as “the mathematical princi- 
ples of philosophy”. According to him, “the whole burden of philosophy” 
was to reach the First Cause of the System of the World : 

From the phenomena of motion to investigate the forces of nature. . .from 
these forces to demonstrate the other phenomena... expounded in... first 
and second books... In the third book I gave an example of this in the 
explication of the System of the World... by the propositions mathemati- 
cally demonstrated in the former books... In the third I derived from the 
celestial phenomena the forces of gravitation with which bodies tend to 
the sun and the several planets...! wish we could derive the rest of the 
phenomena of Nature by the same kind of reasoning from mechanical 
principle's, for I am induced by many reasons to suspect that they may 
all depend upon certain forces by which the particles of bodies, by some 
causes hitherto unknown, arc either mutually impelled towards one an- 
other and cohere in regular figures or are repelled and recede from one 
another. These forces being unknown, the philosophers have hitherto 
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attempted the search of Nature in vain; but I hope the principles here 
laid down will afford some light either to this or some truer method of 
philosophy.^ 

It is clear from the above quotation that, in spite of his consistent adhe- 
rence to the mechanical world-view in the celebrated Cartesian-Galilean 
tradition, Newton is interested in explaining all “phenomena of Nature”, 
including those of life and mind, in terms of matter and motion, space and 
time. Whatever happens in the external world or, sp^‘aking in more general 
terms, the structure of the physical world, is known to us as filtered through 
our sense-experience. However precisified it might be by experimental de- 
vices, both in view of the futility of the search for the First Cause of natural 
phenomena and the undeniable difference or gap between the world as it is 
and the same as availal^le to our body-mind complex, one feels obliged to 
introduce an (Jcmient of interpretation in one’s theory of scientific know- 
ledge. Following Galileo, Newton draws a distinction between the primary 
qualities, such as extension and inertia which lend thimselves to mathe- 
matical measurement and formulations, and the sc^condary quahties, such as 
colour, taste, sound, which are sensations in the brain induced by the primary 
qualities. Man’s mind is situated in the brain or sensations, to which (en- 
coded) motions are transmitted from external objects by the nerves and from 
which (decoded) motions are re^-transmitted to the muscles. I’his important 
distinction Ix^twecn the jirimary and the secondary qualities has been fully 
exploited, as we know, by Locke in his theory of knowledge. 

Like Galileo, Newton was also a deeply religious man. But, given his basic 
concc])ts of mechanics, he did not know how to account for the causi^s of all 
motions, inciuding those of (whai we call) will. He was painfully aware of 
the limitations of “the jiower of the entire human intellect”. ^ 

Additionally, h(! was handicapped by his methodological decision not to 
use hypotheses which carnot be experimentally tested. By implication, this 
methodology led him to a sort of empiricism which was not to his scientif ic 
realistic taste. At the .same time, his religious inclination and admitted limita- 
tion of all scientific findings were rtrsponsible for his frequent reference to God 
as the First Cause of the world of phenomena. This is bound to remind the 
discerning reader of Locke’s dualism and, perhaps, more pronouncedly, of 
Kant’s attempt to vindicate God of religion without giving up the basic 
framework of the Newtonian physics. 

Newton’s predicament on this basic issue is evident from Book III Part I 
of his Principiay 

All these things being considered, it seems probable to me that God in the 
beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable particles of 
such sizes and figures with such other properties, in such proportion to 
space as most conduced to the end for which he formed them; and that 
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these primitive particles l)eing solids, are uneomparably harder than any 
porous bodies compounded of them; even so very hard as never to wear 
or break in pieces; no ordinary power being al)le to divide what God 
himself made on in the first creation. 

It is interesting to note that in terms of hard, unbreakable, and impeau!- 
trable particles and their motions, Nc^wton originally proposed to explain 
everything not only physical but also chemical, vital and mental. His com- 
mitment to the law of parsimony prevents him from invoking difl'erent causes 
for different sets or levels of (natural) plumomena. Consequently, he speaks 
only of God as the First Cause. Even of CJod lur speraks cautiously to the (rfl'cet 
that His efficacy is known to us oj^ly through Nature. “For so far as we could 
know by natural philoso])hy what is the First Causer, what Power He is for 
us, and what benefit we receive from Him, so far our duty towards Him, as 
well as that towards one another, will appear to us by the light of Nature.” 
I’hus Newton draws a clear line of distinction b(rtwe6i the natural and the 
super-natural. If his axioms or laws of motion, which are essentially natural 
and could explain to his own satisfaction all the natural phenomena, it is not 
clear why the notion of the supernatural (God) had to l)e invoked by him at 
all. So the task of secularisation of physics was left unfulfilled by him. 

The unfulfilled task gave rise to two distinct trends of thought, viz., (a) 
that sought to show that tin; laws of Natunr were suprenu! in cvirry sphere,— 
material, vital and mental, and (b) that sought to show that the “seemingly 
supreme” laws of Nature all worked together for the realisation of a unified 
end under the guidance of a Supreme Intelligence. Newtonian re volution, 
especially its crux, universal gravitation, was rexeived lustily and approv- 
ingly. Jcaii-Sylvain Bailly, the noted historian of science of the I'-ighteenth 
Century, observed, “Newton alone, with his mathcjuatics [Geomehie]^ divin- 
ed the secret of Nature. Like many other scientists of his time!, he made a 
distinction between the Newtonian system as mathematical and as a true 
natural philosophy. Those who, like Maupertius, accepted it only as a inatlu!- 
matical system of calculable phenomena, were not willing at all to consider 
whether it is “in accordance with or contrary to sound Philosophy”. I’heir 
interest was evidently to secularise Newton’s physics and ignore altogether 
its tenuous thread of connection with the super-natural. Bailly himself main- 
tained that it was more than a mere mathematical system, a system of natural 
philosophy or physics. Fo Laplace Newton’s universal gravitation was a 
“great principle of Nature”. In support of his pro-naturalistic view, Laplace 
expresses doubt about all those hypotheses which arc not founded upon and 
testable by facts. According to many French materialists of the time, New- 
tonian gravitation is a single law which enables us to put together all natural 
phenomena in a most intelligible way and dispense with the notion of God. 

The distinction between “natural system” and “philosophical system” 
became clear for the first time in the modern age in the system of Coper- 
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nicus. In the Foreword to Copernicus’s maonum opus^ Osiiuider sUilc s that 
an astronomer is called upon to i)erform two duties, vi/., ( 1 ) to “compose 
the history of the celestial motions through careful and expert study” and 
(2) to “conceive and devise the causes of theses motions or hypotheses about 
them”. He is of the view that the scientist cannot, in any way, get to the 
“true causes” and that he will have to reiiiain satisfied with “whatever 
suppositions enable the motions to be computed correctly from the prin- 
ciples of geometry”. Copernicus’ helio-cenlric hypothesis is mcr(‘ly a hypo- 
thetical device to connect, in the best ])ossible cohenait manner, th(' astro- 
nomical data available at the time. While, as an astrononuT, C.opcrnicus 
was required “merely to provide' reliable basis for computation”, the ques- 
tion of truth was left to the philosopher, who, too, could grasp it only through 
revelation, and not independently. Clearly, as Pop])er has rightly pointed 
out, Osiander was offering an instrumentalist interpretatie)n e)f the' CeipeT- 
nican re^volutiem. Since it proved incemsisteint with the^ re'ceive*d gee)-ce‘ntrie: 
hypothevses of Ptolemy, oflieually aj)prove!d by the* Pa])al authe)rity, OsiandeT 
tries te) inte^Tpret it as one! me>re! “pre)bable” and “simple” hypothesis dersig- 
ned te) bring te)ge!ther “a huge tre^asure of veny skilfull e)bs(Tvations.”‘* 

Copernicus’ Preface! and Intre)ductie)n to his gn'at work are! also marked 
by an understandable! ambivalence. At times he givers the impre!ssie)n that 
his vie!W is me!rely hypothe!tie!al and ne>t a reveale’el truth. But he also sub- 
mits, though with a de!ep seholarly humility, that his hyj)e)thesis is in the 
best possibl(! accordance! with the available astrone)mical data. Ce)pernie:us 
use's the! vve)rel “p}iilose)phy” as the! pursuit of truth and re!fe!rs te> his acejuain- 
tance with the weirks e)f Pythagf)ras, Plate), Cie e!re) and many e)ther j)hile>- 
se)phe!rs propenuieling differe-nt vie'ws re*garding the motie)ns of the earth. 
In the! n<nne: e)f “fre!e!elom e)f imaginatie)n”, he he)])ed that he! too “we)uld 
be re!adily pcrmittexl te) ascertain wliethe!r e'xplanations sounder than those 
e)f my pre!ele!cesse)rs e!e)uld bc! fe)und lor the! re!ve>lution of the! celestial sphcre!s 
on the assumption of se)m( motie)n of the: e*arth”. Pie claims to have written 
his work e>n astrone)my “fe)r astie>ne>mers”. He see!ms te) sugge!St that the 
philosoph(!rs, ne)t sunici(!ntly familiar with astronomy, might consider his 
work as incon.sistent with the authenity oi the Scriptures. Evidently, he 
was annoyed at least with some philo.sophical studie!S in the “movement 
of the world machine created for our .sake l)y the best and most systematic 
Artisan of all”". Ce)pernicus te)ok upon himself several dillicult tasks simul- 
taneously, namely, (a) to defend the Scriptures, (b) to reject the received 
astronomical theories of the time, and (c) to uphold “freedom of imagina- 
tion”. 

Obviously, it was difficult to show the ways, within the limits of sense- 
bound reason, one could perform all the above tasks. Deeply influenced 
by the spirit of Gopernican Revolution and Newtonian mechanics, Kant, 
as we all know, proposed to bring about a comparable revolution in the 
theory of scientific knowledge. To start with, he submits, a la Copernicus, 
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that his view is nothing more than a hypothesis. In this respect, he evidently 
departs from Newtonian methodology, hypothesis non-jingo. But, later on, 
he claims to have proved that hi.** view is “proved, apodeiclical and not 
hypothetical”. Further, he acknowledges his debt to Copernicus in respect 
of not relying entin*ly on sense-reprevsentations. In support of his non- 
empirical (not anti-empirical but pro-transcendental) method he argues 
that “the invisible force (Newtonian attraction) which holds the universe 
together... would have remained for ever undiscovered if Copernicus had 
not dared, in a manner contradictory to the sense but yet true, to seek thv. 
obs(^rved movements not in the heavenly bodies, but in th(^ spectator”.^ 

Kant’s true spectator is the transcendental serif and not the cm})irical 
or embodied self. It is not available in and through sense-perception and 
as object. Its transcendental “sul^ectivity” has no objeclivcr co-nrlale which 
could be logically claimed to be its “expn^ssion” or “reneclion” {ibid. B156, 
B4.'10). Neither sense-representation nor thought of our body provides 
any clue to what the transcendental self, the i'rccsi s?lf, is like. Neither the 
method of “observational astronomy”, i.e. “sensibility”, nor tliat of “theore- 
tical asUonomy”, i.e., “intclligiliility”, attrilmted to Copernicus and Newton 
is of any help to know the self. “Twisting of words... merely sophistical 
subterfuge”, Kant warns us, will not do here. Understanding and reason, 
including the use of tlie former “even in the Newtonian account of the 
structure of the universe”, cannot tak(^ us beyond the rc^alm of objects or 
phenomena to the self as it is, i.e., nouimmal self. (Cr. P.R.A257/B31 3). 

This formulalion of tin? problem of knowing the Beyond is cssenlially 
Newtonian in its inspiration. 'That the genuine scientific inquirtu' encoun- 
ters serious problems in getting to what li(!S beyond the reach of senses 
refuses to submit itself (o their se^arching scrutiny, was clearly anticipated 
by Newton. But unwilling to cut olThis world-vi(‘WS into two halves, pheno- 
mena and noumcna, lu' stuck to his unitary world-view ascribing its origin 
and intelligibility to God, the Fir.st Cause, Kant, in contrast, committed to 
secularise his pro-Newtonian world-view, rejects the causal proof of God’s 
existence and tries, almost desparatcly, to discover both the origin and the 
intelligibility of the world of science or, to use his own expression, the 
empirical world, in the structure of human understanding. But his studies 
convince him that understanding is alliliatcd to, and works under, the 
transcendental unity of apperception, essentially a function of the tran- 
scendental self, e.sscntially a surrogate of a God-like Principle. The universal 
and necessary character of scientific understanding, — understanding of 
this or that individual, is basically grounded in the said unity. The relation 
between human understanding and the latter, notwithstanding Kant’s 
all ingenuous arguments,^ remains unclear. The unity of the empirical 
world seems to be a gift of the transcendental unity of the self, i.e., “I think” 
principle. The lack of clarity in the relation between the said two unities, 
one might say, is a euphemism for the dualism between things-in-themselves 
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and tliings-as-they-appear, the dualism in which Kant lands us in his 
(unsuccessful?) bid to secularise the unity ol’ the. physical world and, siiiiul- 
taneously, to vindicate human freedom. It is diflicult to see how Kant 
succeeds in carving out a place for freedom in the causally governed world 
of (A538-558/B566/586). We are, at the same time, citizens of two worlds. 
As embodied beings w(! are subject to the laws of Nature but the self in us 
transcends our bounds and frailties. 

Apparently, Kant himself did not feel satisfied with his attempt to 
solve the problem ot freedom-in-Nature and ri^turns to it in Critique of Judo- 
menl. In our aesthetic judgrnc^nts, (^specially in the purposiviniess of Nature, 
he finds an affinity between the sensible! and the supersensible, between 
the empirical and thc! transcemdental. This affinity between the two realms 
is admittedly not to be taken as their unity. That is, without giving up 
altogether his dualism ot Critique of Pure Reason^ Kant in Critique of Practical 
Reason Critique of Judiiment fin moral and aesthetic forms of experience*, 

seeks to grasp some practical principle of unity. A(!sthetic experience is not 
basically cognitive in its orientation. “Judgmtait of taste is not a ceignitive 
judgment and beauty is not a characteristic of the object, (!onsidcrcd 
in itself.”® 

Its referc'iice to object is oblicpie, metaphorical or “confused”. Aesth(!tic 
experience is essentially “agreement of the representation of thc object in 
thc imagination with the essential jirinciples of judgm(!nt in general in 
thc subject.” One feels deeply moved by the beauty of Nature and, initially, 
one might think that (he liasis of this aesthetic feeling is grounded in the 
“mechanical” forms of Nature itself. But, on scrutiny, Kant finds that the 
apparent purposiv(!n(!Ss of Natun! that enal)l(!S us to form freirly beautiful 
objects out of its otherwise mechanical structure is grounded a priori in our- 
selves. Kant higlilights “the ideality of the purposiveness in the beauty of 
nature.” B(!autiful art wells up out of our “genius” and “must not be consi- 
dered as a product of uud(TStanding and science”, i.e., it is not cognitive. 
The tact that Nature lends itself to be freely formed, rather transformed, 
into art objects by human imagination is construed by Kant as an evidence 
of thc work of thc transcendental self (in us) which alone is free and capable 
of exercising that freedom for creative, is distinguished from cognitive, 
purposes. 

Kant’s effort to find a place for human freedom in what is call(!d phy- 
sical world seems to have clearly failed. Except in not-cognitive terms of 
affinity, he could not bridge thc gap between thc empirical and the tran- 
scendental realms. And there, too, the unity of the former was founded in 
the latter, in thc apperception of thc free self. 

To break the deterministic spell of Newtonian mechanics, thc physicist- 
philosopher who, to my mind, made very significant contribution is Mach. 
In his Mechanics (1882), he attacks both Newton’s concepts of absolute 
space and time and Kant’s concept of things-in-thernselves. For, he points 
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out, these concepts are metaphysical in the had sense and have nothing 
to do with human experience which is essentially “sensation”. Newton’s 
definitions of mass and force are circular. We know matter only through 
its cfFccts on our senses and wc define density only as mass j)er unit volume. 
To avoid the Newtonian circularity, he ofTers his own fundamental principle 
of dynamics. When two bodies act on each other, e.g., l)y their mutual 
gravitation, the ratio of the accelerations produced by them on each other 
is constant and depends only on something in the bodies which may be 
called mass. 

Besides Mach the other scientists who contributed significantly in the 
Nineteenth Century towards the transformation of the Newtonian mecha- 
nics into new Einsteinian physiol .ire Faraday, Maxwi^ll, and Hia tz. The 
phenomena of electricity received a new- field — interpretation. The lines 
of electrical force were depicted as a gravitational field. I’he concept of field 
proved very promising. One might say, as Einstein ^and Iiifeld did, “the 
first success of the field description suggests that it may bt^ convenient to 
consider all actions of currents, magnets, and charges indirectly, i.e., with 
the help of the field as an int(‘rprcter”.'^ 

The new physics aimed at translating the language* of classical mecha- 
nics into that of field. It was found that the changing magnetic field is 
accompanied by an electric fi(‘l(l. Maxwell’s ec|uations may be said to be 
the laws representing the struchne of tlnr field. According to Einstein, Max- 
well’s findings are “the most important ev^ent in ])hysics since Newton’s 
time”.^^ rhe (*l(!Ctro-magnetic field of Maxwcdl proved rcaUy, not merely 
theoretically, a picture* of the physical world. Maxwell’s (‘(piations truly 
describe the slructurcr of the (‘lectro-magiu'tic fi(‘ld. Fie ld represents eiuTgy. 
C’hanges in (Miergy spread out in space with a d(*finil(' velocity and ])roduce 
wave, riur velocity of an electro-magn(*tic wave was found to be ('cpial to 
the v(*locity of light. According to the classical re lativity princijile of nu'cha- 
nics, if the laws of m(!chanics are valid in one coordinate system, then 
they are also valid in any other coordinate .system moving uniformly relative 
to the first. But if two coordinate systems move non-uriiforrnly, relative to 
each other, then the requirements of tlxe classical laws of mechanics are not 
satisfied. In classical mechanics, coordinate systems were assumed as inertial 
systems. But in new physics, the classical concept of inertia itself comes 
under fire. The basic two assumptions of new physics are: (1 ) “the velocity 
of light in vacuo is the same in coordinate systems moving uniformly, relative 
to each other”; and (2) “all laws of nature are the same in all coordinate 
systems moving uniformly, relative to each othcr”.^^ Given these assump- 
tions, we are led by Einstein’s theory of relativity to an “awkward” situa- 
tion, namely, we arc obliged to believe that two events which arc simulta- 
neous in one coordinate system may not be so in another. Given the rela- 
tivity of the coordinate systems to space-time continuum, the concept of 
simultaneity itself undergoes a significant change. Even the “best clocks” 
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placed in different coordinate systems will not keep and show “the same 
time”. 

Relativity physics departs from classical physics in several other im- 
portant respects. In classical physics, one finds two separate concepts of 
matter and energy, and two laws of conservation. In relativity, one encoun- 
ters only one concept, that of mass-energy. Secondly, it dispenses with the 
classical concept of an absolute time. The old laws of mechanics turn out 
to be invalid if the velocity of moving bodies approach that of light. Besides, 
its validity is claimed to be universal, i.e. in all domains of physics, in all 
coordinate systems. But even the general theory of relativity, which gives 
a very deep and simple analysis of the space-time continuum and makes 
spectacular use of tlnr concept of field, seems to be unsatislaetory in one 
important respect. It is yet to unify field and matter. A pine ii(‘l(l i)hysies is 
still a res(‘arch programme and not an established theory. 

Quantum physics poses a challenge to this ])r()pos('d undertaking. Some 
physical quantities, of matter and electricity, for exampUr, are found to 
be discontinuous and vary only by jumj)s. Thompson (1897) showed that 
electrons, like mass, vary discontinuously. l^lanck (1901) devis(‘d a Quan- 
tum Theory according to which radiation is not continuous and has to be 
dealt with individual units or atoms. Bohr was first (1913) to apply Planck’s 
quantum theory to the problem of atomic structure, to the movement of 
planetary electrons. Bohr’s atomic model aimed at explaining not only 
observed facts but also unobserved, i.e., observable, radiation or radio- 
active particles fi'om outside. Heisenberg’s quantum mechanics (1925) 
was based only on what could be observed, i.e., on the radiation observed 
and omitted by the atom. Schrodinger showed (1926) that material points 
consist of, or are nothing but, wave systems and that it was mathematically 
equivalent to Heiscn})(rrg’s theory. Next year (1927), Heisenberg and Bohr 
found that, the more accurately they tried to determine llie position of a 
particle, the less accurately could the velocity or momentum hr. specified, 
and vice versa. The resulting uncertainty in one’s knowledge i)osition 
multiplied by that in one’s knowledge of momentum was, a])j)roximateIy 
speaking, found to be equal to the quantum constant h (unit of action). 
There is nothing in the physical world corresponding to the concept of 
simultaneous certainty of position and momentum. Eddington called this 
finding the principle of indeterminacy^ usually known as the principle of unter I ainty^ 
and attaches to it an importance equal to that the principle of relativity. 

In his characteristic manner, Einstein liberally praises quantum physics, 
towards the emergence of which his own contribution is rightly rated very 
high. He marvels at “the splendid agreement” between it and experimental 
findings. He notes its further removal from the old mechanical view and 
exclusive concern with probabilities governing “crowds and not indivi- 
viduals”. Evidently he is not satisfied: 
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. . . quantum physics . . . [is ] still . . based on . . . two concepts : matter 
and field... [This J dualistic theory... does not bring our old problem 
of reducing everything to the field concept even one step nearer reali- 
sation.^^ 

According to Einstein, the aim of all physical theories is the same, viz., 
to “try to find our way through the maze of observed facts, to ofder and 
understand the world of our sense-impressions”. Although he claims that 
“our ways” are “freely invented”, recorded history shows time and again 
that scientific inventions, including the revolutionary ones, are deeply influ- 
enced by th(; past findings in the field, both successes and failures. If we 
arc to l)elicvc Einstein himself, all proclaimed revolutions arc (evolutionary. 

To do away with the dualism of the quantum mechanics, Einstein’s 
last “free invention”, as we all ifiiow, was “(umeraliscd Theory of Cb’avita- 
tion” wherein he claims “AftcT long probing I beli(‘V(e that 1 have now 
found the most natural form for this generalisation, but I hav(e not b(‘en 
able to find out whether this generalised law can? stand up against the* 
facts of exp(‘rience.”’'* 

There is a wide-spread view that the classical mechanics, togethcT with 
its attending dciterminism, is inconsistent with human freedom. I’his sort 
of determinism has bc^en characteris(*d by Popper as "‘prhna facie'\^'* 

The expression, “prima facie” d("terminism, is likely to l(;ad one to 
b(!li(*ve that there is a hicTarchy of detenminism. If Newtonian mechanics, 
as developed by T^aplace, means one sort of determinism, it is dilfieult to 
avoid the conclusion that relativistic gravitational field theory also implies 
determinism, though of a differemt sort. 

According t<) the Laplacean form of determinism, given comi)lete and 
precise information of a particidar slate of the world and the laws of nature, 
it is possible to predict accurately its all future possible stales. 'I’o quote 
him on the point; 

We ought... to n^gard the pres(!nt slate of the universe* as the efiect of 
its anterior state; as tlie cause; ofthc one which is to follow. Assume... an 
intelligence which could know all the force's by which nature is animated, 
and the; state;s at an instant e)f all the eibjccts that compe)se it;... for [this 
intelligence] nothing ccjuld ))e uncertain; and the; future, as the* past, 
we)uld be ])r(^senl to its e;yes.*® 

The information required for the prediction pertains to the initial 
conditif^ns of the concerned states, namely, their positions, masses, velocity 
and directions of the movememt. It is difficult to imagine how a human be;ing 
e>r, for that reason, even a Laplacean detcrminist-sciemtist, could possibly 
master all the infe)rmation reciuired for accurate; pr(;diction. Asked by 
Napoleon he)W his system e>f cele'stial nmchanics could do witlmut the notion 
of God, he is said to have affirmed that it was a hypothesis. Obviously, the 
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Laplacean demon was neither Godly nor human. This scientific world-view 
seems to have no place for human freedom in it. And this scientific view, 
though over-optimistic in its character, can hardly be regarded as truly 
human. The Darwinian theory of evolution strengthens this deterministic 
outlook. But some working scientists remain unconvinced of the correctness 
of this vi(w which, according to them, could iKjt give a satisfactory account 
of human freedom. For example, says Einstein: After long probing I l)clicvc 
that I have now found the most natural form for this generalisation, but 
I have not yet been able to find out whether this generalised law can stand 
up against the facts of exp(‘rience.^^ 

The case against determinism depends upon the nature of the formula- 
tion of what is meant by determinism. Hie determinism with which Kant 
and Laplace, for example, are concerned is primarily, not cxclusivi'ly, 
scientific and ])hysical. But we are familiar also with another sort of deter- 
minism which may be characterised as psychological. The name's olTlobbes, 
Spino/a and Hume are closely associated, of cf)urse in diflerent ways, with 
this view. The first two think<a\s had de'veloped their views be'lbre the 
N(!Wtonian form of physical determinism was made available to the world 
of learning. Needless to add, Ilume’s version of psychological determinism 
is different from both Hobbes’s and Spino/.a’s, and is, primarily, theoretical 
in character. It is interesting to note that each oiu^ of th(.\S(! thinkers, though 
theoretically committed to one or other form ol* determinism, is practically a 
strong defender o(‘ freedom. Holibes is of the view that human will is “neces- 
sarily caused” I)y other things of which we, becansi' ol‘ tin ir com])Jexity, 
ar(‘ often unaware. He finds no fundamental diflenaice bt twcM'u the process 
of causation in the. natural world and that in tlie human world. Sj)ino/a, 
on his part, recognises no fundamental distim lion betwc'en ]>assion, affection 
and will. 'Fhe difference between them is basically a matter of claiily. If 
the causal vast and complex nexus in which the said pluaionn'iia figure 
is grasped clearly and distinctly, th<r pln'iiornena would ('xliibit the same 
basic character. Since we are not able to trace the physiological and physi- 
cal causes of our psychological phenomena, ]>assion, thought and will 
etc.- -we are often iiiclined to believi! that tlu'se are more or l(*ss autono- 
mous. In other words, our lack of knowledge' of the causi's of thcr concerned 
psychological iihenomena prompts us to conclude that thes(‘ are more or 
less autonomous or free. Obviously, this conclusion is invalid. (>)ur inability 
to follow cognitively the continuous causal nexus (of Nature) in which our 
psychological phenomena are phases does not logically entitle us to jiionouncir 
them as real, discontinuous and autonomous. 

This argument against psychological determinism may be ibrnudated 
even more strongly and positively. If this version of' determinism is accepted, 
nothing psychological, not even our decision and choice, could be regarded 
as of this or that agent. This consequence of the doctrine of' psychological 
determinism is bound to have grave repercussion on human responsibility. 
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accountability and theories of punishment. Obviously, none of the psycholo- 
gical determinists would be prepared to defend the view that since one’s 

action is causally determined by one’s will and one’s will by some other 

things, therefore, oik! is not morally or legally responsible for what one 
does or abstains from doing. This makes two things clear: first, as men- 
tioned earlier, psychological determinism is mainly a theoretical, not practi- 
cal, doctrine, and secondly, freedom of will and action is not entirely un- 
related to “other things”. In order to vindicate the “autonomy of will”, 

one is not logically ol^liged to construe that it is uncaused in every sense. 

The controversy often designated as “determinism versus freedom” may be 
advisedly re-designated as “determinism and freedom”. To answer the 
cpiestion whether physical determinism has nothing to do with human 
freedom or the former is antitlnj^ical to the latter, one is recpiired, to start 
with, to spell out the senses or forms of “determinism” and “freedom” to 
which one stands committc^d. For example, the realm of determinism and 
that of freedom may 1 j(‘ separated and then joined together eitiu'r I)y a 
transcendental doctrine of pre-established harmony (of the Leibnizian 
form e.g.) or by an empirical doctrine of pos! -(established harmemy (oi‘ the 
Teilhard dc Chardin form). Both these forms, it is to be noU^.d, aim at re- 
conciling the causal character of human decisicjn with its claim of rationality, 
and of belonging to this or that human agent. It is also of interest to note 
tliat in the recent years writers like W.V.O. Qiiine, J. J. C. Smart and Donald 
Davidson ar(! also (uigaged in reconciling the notions of causality and 
rationality without diluting the importance of human freedom and res- 
ponsibility. 

Popi)er’s rejection of scientific determinism has two main components 
in it. First, he points out that the tenability of scientific determinism, even 
in its limited form, depends upon the prc'supposition that the system within 
which the proclainu^d determinism works is e/osed i.e., insulated from, and 
impervious to, external- -extra-systematic influenc(‘S or forces. This presup- 
position, cosmologically sp(\aking, is unsound. True, for heuristic purpose, 
systems are studied in isolation. But that does not mean the systems them- 
selvc^s, whether physical or social, are regally isolated. With reference to 
human or social sysUuns this point may be establislurd more clearly and 
convincingly. Popper’s sc^cond argument in favour of indeterminism is 
positive and strong. Here he highlights the significance of human creativity. 
What makes creativity possible, the factors underlying creativity, can hardly 
be characterised causal in the scientific sense. Though we, as embodied 
human beings, arc placed in, and are subject to the laws of, the physical 
world, we are not deprived of our ability or freedom to choose, decide and 
act. 'Fhc limits of this ability are not to be ascribed to physical determinism 
but to our relation with the worlds of physics, physiology and sociology. 

Popper’s theory of human and its relation to physical determinism 
have l)C(m spelt out both from the physical, the psychological and the 
“transcendental points of view”.^® 
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He speaks of “three Worlds”. “World 1 ” stands for the World of physics: 
the World of land, ocean and physical fields of forces; “World 2”, for the 
World of psychology, —of sensation, imagination, volition, thinking, etc., 
and the “World 3” is populated by the products of the human mind, theories, 
problems, books, journals and libraries, etc. It is to be noted that these 
worlds are ordered in the scale of abstractness/concre Icncss. “World 1” is 
most concrete and “World 3” least concrete. Speaking from tlie other end, 
one might say, “World 1” is most abstract and “World 3” least abstract. 
In Ijetwtnm th(^ extremes stands “World 2”. Physicists like Alfred Lande 
and philosophers like Qiiine and Smart maintain that only “World 1” 
exists. The co-lateral psychological theory is behavionrism or the “identity 
theory” which trii^-s to show the identity of the mental exp('riences with 
I)rain processes. According to Popper, each one of th(^se worlds is causally 
open to the rest. It im^ans that th<! physical world is interacting upon the 
inental world and also “World 3”. This can bi^ said of (^ich world. 'Phe 
process of interaction is multilateral, mutual and oixni-endc'd. But Popper 
takes pains to point out that in order to interact on the physical world, the 
mental world iun:ds more abstract and durable nvsourccs of “World 3”. 
“World 3”, ordinarily but not necessarily, interacts witli “World 1” via 
“World 2”. Human fr(X!dom is primarily a phenomenon of “World 2”, but 
the conditions of its preservation and enlargi^mcnt, — language, social, poli- 
tical and legal institutions, e.g., are to be found in “World At the same 
time, it is to be pointed out that “World 2” cannot survive without “World 
1”. For, its physical sustenance is d(Tiv(‘d from the latter. In a way, “World 
2”, sustained from below by “World \ aims at its (devation lo “World 3” 
and its pn.servalion and enlargeiiK'iit ther(\ Science and technology, ideas 
and opinions, etc. of “World 3” causally interact uj)on both “World 2” and 
“World 1”. 

The doctrine of causal opimness of tlur said thr(‘e worlds is an anti-thesis 
of Laplacean determinism. The latter reduces man to a complex machine, a 
reminder of the Cartesian notion of animal. Given the present position of 
quantum mechanics, one is obligird to reject tinr Laplacean determinism but 
rejection of determinism by itsidf is not enough to vindicate human freedom. 
Human freedom, unlike Cod’s, is subject to the conditions and restrictions 
imposed, directly or indirectly, by tlie thrive worlds. Boundless fr(!edom, free- 
dom in vacuo, is not what is available for man. Being a part of the world (s) 
he cannot completely rise above the same. The most convincing proof of 
human freedom, for Popper, is the creation of the works ol, e.g., art or music. 
Popper likes to introduce himself as a pluralist and not a monist. This is, 
perhaps, mainly prompted by his intention to dissociates himself from rcduc- 
tionism of different forms, physicalism and panpsychism. There is nothing 
wrong to speak of different worlds in more or less metaphorical sense in order 
to fend off reductionism. That spirit is welcomes to me. But once it is insisted 
upon that these worlds are literally different, then one is called to explain 
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their interrelation in details. In that context, merely to resort to the notion 
of “causally open interaction”, as advocated by Popper, is, perhaps, not 
enough. For, we have to explain not only the aspects of the different worlds 
brought under the forces of interaction l)ut also to make our views clear as 
regards those aspects which, at a particular point of time, are not subject to 
the forces of interaction. In otlu^r words, we cannot give a connected Txndi unified 
picture of the universe consisting different worlds within it merely in terms 
of “causally open interactions”. True, Popper r(‘minds us of the essential 
incompleteness of the scientific picture of the universe. Even if we assume, as 
I do, the obligation to give a connected, though mcomplele, picture of the world, 
the obligation remains undischarged. It is a demand both of common sense 
and of that consciousness of ours ^ich craves for a “m(!aningful world-view”. 
Views on the worlds 1 , 2 and 3, unless meaningfully connected, can hardly 
be regarded world-view. 

It is not at all surprising that (rpoch-makiiig scientific discoveries, whether 
they are called revolutionary or evolutionary, have their almost inevitable 
spill-over effects on other sphen^s of culture, (‘.g., morality and religion. On 
the contrary, it is instructive! to recall that the scientific findings inconsistent 
with the received moral and religious views and practic(!S, hav(‘ almost always 
given rise to serious d(*bates, — stimulating and acrimonious, and, at times, 
have even led to persecution and inquisition. The cultural impact of the theo- 
ries of, for example, Copernicus, Galileo, Newlon, Darwin, Einstein, Bohr 
and Heisenberg, exhibits at least tlire(! difter(!nt trends. First, one group of 
iuterpret(!rs defend the great scientific discoveri(‘S by trying to show their 
compatibility with the received religious and political views. Such inter- 
preters are ordinarily known as “conservative!”. Secondly, another group of 
interpreters interpret the same in the best possible secular spirit, i.e., without 
being unduly influenced or intimidated l)y the contemporary religious and 
political cultures. Some nu'inbers of this group prove “conservative” and 
some others “reformist.” The third group consists of interpreters who high- 
light the incompatibi]iti('S between the findings of science and the accepted 
religious and cultural lj(!liefs. Interpreters of this kind are called revolu- 
tionaries. That even tlie “revolutionary” scientific views are more or less 
culturally “neutral” and thus lend themselves to different interpretations may 
be illustrated from the story of science of the recent past. Besides Popper, two 
other distinguished scientists, Eddington and Fock, have offered strikingly 
different, if not opposit(', interpretations of Einstein’s relativistic physics. A.S. 
Eddington, it is well known, thought that the new physics paved the way to 
religious belief, philosophical idealism and freewill. He was clear-sighted 
enough to understand that Einstein’s views have no direct bearing on the said 
three “values” to which he himself was deeply committed. His popular 
works"® show that there was a systematic ambivalence in his attitude towards 
science and to his own value-commitment. As a Quaker, his commitment to 
“the world of the Spirit” is not populist or extravagant. At the same time, i.e. 
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often reminds us that there is another whole realiii heyond that of science. In 
contrast to Eddington’s pro-religious view, Vladimir Aleksandrovich Fock, 
a competent scientist and an oHicial Marxist, gives a different iiit(‘rpretation 
of Einstein’s physics. In the 30’s when in the USSR the relativity theory and 
quantum mechanics were being criticised primarily fur ideological reasons, 
Fock came out in strong defence of the new scientific views. Ilis aulhentic 
and “internar’ Marxist commitment did not stand in his way to recognise 
the merits of the new physics. But he wanted to purge it of its “idealistic” 
elements. He was convinced that, given time <aiid further n^sc'arch, (lie new 
physics would lie found to be consistent wilh the Marxist view of science, 
dialectical materialism. In some resjic'cts he wanted to modify the Einsteinian 
notion of the coordinate system. Infeld tells us that Fock’s theory of harmonic 
coordinate systems was found unacceptable to th(' leading pliysicists of his 
time.‘^^ 

One might say that it was perhaps a misfortune for Fock that while he 
was really an appreciative critic of Einstein, his Sovi(!t colleagues criticised 
him for his appreciation of Einstein in spite of the “idealistic” aura of the 
latter’s physics. The two different interpretations of th(‘ new physics given by 
Eddington and Fock illustrate, among other things, the point that at the level 
oi philosophical interpretation the same scitaitific the.ory, however rigorously for- 
mulated it might be, could be presented in different, at times (‘.veil contrary, 
ways. 

Time and again, Einstein exjilaine.d the r(‘lation of his scientific view to 
religion and other human values. His own view on th(! point appears to me 
very insightful and relevant. According to him, science as sci(*nce, has not 
much to do with man’s valiie-commitimaits suclx as fr(‘edom and religion. Of 
course, if truth is regarded as a value, the story turns oul lo be quite difl'erent. 
The scientist is firmly committc^d to it. However, it is to bt! remeinlK'ied that 
the logical notion of truth-value (iruth/falsily) is not axiological or value- 
loaded in any ordinary sense. One’s commitment to relativity theory or quan- 
tum mechanics does not ipso facto entail acceptanc(‘ or rejection of the com- 
monsense view of freedom or that of God. 

Einstein first refers to two views of God,- -scriptural and moral. 'Fhc God 
of the scriptures is often c(jnceived as oliject of feai* or source of favour, the 
giver of reward and punishment. This anthropomorphic vi(!W of God is not 
to his taste. He relatively prefers the moral or social view of God. This is the 
God who protects, loves and cherishes the life of man, individual as well 
as collective. He consoles man in his days of sorrow and suffering, sustains 
him amidst the ups and d( 3 wns of life, and pr(!serves the souls of the dead. 
This social or moral view of God, t(30, does not satisfy Einstein’s de(‘per reli- 
gious needs. He speaks of the “third stage of religious experience”, the ele- 
ments of which could be found in the traditional f orms of religion, mentioned 
earlier. This form of religious experience is marked by what Einstein calls a 
“cosmic religious feelings”. He finds its traces in the Psalms of David and the 
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teachings of Buddha; he finds, interestingly enough, this “Iiighest kind 
of religious feeling” in men like Democritus, Francis of Assisi and Spinoza. 
In his view, “the most important function of art and science” is “to awaken 
this feeling and keep it alive in those who are rec(‘ptiv(! to it”. 

Einstein finds no antagonism between science and religion, provided, of 
course, one takes religion in the scns(! explicated abov(!. Man’s moral dis- 
position and action should l)e ])ased on symj)alhy, education, and social 
relations and needs. One’s morality should not be leased on fear of God’s 
punishment or expectation of his favour. Religion, rightly understood, i.e. 
as a cosmic feeling, kindles and sustains the spirit of scientific research. 

...I maintain that the cosmic rciigious feeling is tlie strongest and noblest 
motive for scientific researcli. ...Only thos(‘ wlio n'alisc' the immense 
efforts and. ..the demotion without which pioiK'C'r works in tlnr llu'oretical 
research cannot be achieved ar(‘ abh' to grasp llie siw'nglli of tlu' ( niolion 
out of which alone such works, nmiote as it is from tlie immediate n'alilies 
of life [and i)ractical results J can issm*. ...Onl) om' wlio has devoU d his 
life to similar ends can hav^c a vivid realisation oi whai has ins])ii( d dies(‘ 
men and given them tlu! stnMigth to n^main triu' to lln ir ])inpos(‘ in s])itc 
of countless failures. It is tiu' cosmic rc'ligious feeling lU.il givis ,i ma n such 
strength. A contemporary has said... that in lliis inah i ialisiic age ol ours 
the serious scientific workers are the only ])roroiincll\ religious jx. opJt*.^- 

The doctrine of a i)ersonal God interfering wiili tlu' course* of natural (‘venls, 
the operation of natural laws, is clearly unaeee piabit* lo l aiisu in. Ihii, In* is 
logical enough to realise that it cannot Ix' leJiiUiL )\lial is not s( i( nillj(..i lly 
established cannot be dis-establi.slu d b) science. Sci( in a* as such does not 
give or deny us freedom. Rightly adminisured, it doe s surely ])romoie ilie 
spirit of freedom and cnlarg(‘ tin* sco])e of iV<‘( clo]n. W iongls rid]nlnisier( d or 
applied, it dampens tIu! spirit oi fVec'doni, and r( duces ilu ar( a ol Jm ( dom. 
Promotion of science needs freedom ol ex])i’essi(>n <ind nnu siricic d toinmuni- 
cation. Though it is ])sychologically acquiri d and seem ( d in a sense, In ( dom 
cannot be preserved and promoL(!d ('xc<;pl throu;;li cultural .ind, pariieularly, 
political institutions. True, sympathy and sci(*nlilic ihouglit broad(‘n and 
deepen our inward freedom, yet the latter’s pri'sei vaiion demands some insti- 
tutional support and guarantee. 

The philsophioal implications of quantum tlu'ory have been discussed 
both by scientists and philosophers for the last (it) years or so. B( sides Einstein, 
Bohr, Heisenberg, Pauli and Dirac have also laki'u aciivt* part in this dis- 
cussion. The discussion is marked by a numljer of confusions and (xaggera- 
tions. Eddington, as I have pointed out, is strongly inclim d to interpret the 
new physics, comprising the relativity theory and the cpiantum ilu ory, as not 
only consistent with but also conducive to the growth of a religious view of 
life. Dirac, on the other hand, is strongly opposed to the rciigious interpreta- 
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tion of the new development in physics. It seems Bohr in some respects is 
inclined towards him. But, Heisenberg’s position appears to be different both 
from Bohr’s and Dirac’s.-^ 

Dirac had little or no iiiU'rcst in the idea of God, and maintained that it 
was simply a '‘product of the human imagination.” He echoed Marx wlicn 
he observed, “Religion is a kind of opium that allows a nation to lull itself 
into wishful dreams and so forget the injustices that arc being perpetrated 
against the people. 

Pauli speaks of a “spiritual” framework based largely on religious 
values and ideas”. These values and ideas are more or less shaied by the 
members of a given soei('ty. Its substance is conveyed through parables and 
images, and are not, therefore!, very ck^ar and distinct in their nn-aning. 
Yet, one might say, as Pauli himself does, the spiritual framework is symbo- 
lic of “the entire Avisdom” ol'the concenu^d society. The belief of the believer 
is not to be taken in any strict or rigorous sense. It is open to question and 
correction; and that explains why new scicaitilie discoV(!rics tend to affect 
the accepted redigams b(‘li(!ls and values, including human freedom. The 
separation betwetni knowl('dg(! and faith that is brought about by the “new 
science” often proves temporary. I’he “enu'rgency” that follows “scientific 
revolution” provid(‘S only a temporary relief to th(! “tough-minded” scientist. 
With the passage of time and the restoration of cultural normalcy, the 
sense of relief enjoyed by the scientist tends to disa])pear. N(!W religious 
ideas and values reapp(!ar. A scientific culture devoid of any religious idea 
and value seems “horrible!” to Pauli. It is almost inconceivable and rooted 
in a “vulgar” view of scicmce. 

Pauli is inclined to accept Pinstein’s notion of God as orderliness evident 
everywhere in Nature. It has nothing to do witli the personal God of any 
religious tradition. One might siiy, at this stage, that this notion of religion 
is easily detachable from science and its relation with the latter is not cl(!ar 
at all. To say, as Einstiun and Pauli do, that tlu! subjective character of man’s 
response to the objective orderlin(!Ss of Nature!, gives th(! impr(!Ssion that 
religious and moral values are merely a matter personal taste and without 
any objective basis. In fact, this is IIelsenI)t!rg’s own question to Pauli. 
Pauli’s answer sounds negative. That is, iu! is not ])repared to accept the 
position that his or Einstein’s views on religion and values are purely 
personal. He invokes Bohr’s concept oi complementarity to explain and defend 
his position. The scientist’s image of Nature is not a faithful picture of it : it 
is “an abstract extrapolation... that has no counterpart in Nature”. This is 
one side of the totality of Man-Nature relationship. Complementary to it 
is the idea of “a pure subject of knowledge ...that confronts no object”. 
This idea of a witnessing self {sdkn purusa) of (what he calls) Asiatic philo- 
sophy also appears to Pauli as “an abstract extrapolation, corresponding 
to no spiritual or mental reality”. In between these two extrapolated extre- 
mes, the Natural and the Spiritual, Pauli, following Bohr’s complementarity 
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concept, finds a “middle course”. Simultaneously, conscious of the different 
forms of religion and remaining committed to his professional perception 
of truth, the scientist can, and in fact does, develop a wider world-view 
which is populated both by facts and values.-'" 

When Heisenberg communicated this discussion between him, Pauli 
and Dirac to Bohr in Copenhegen, Bohr “jumped to the defense” of Dirac. 
He commends Dirac’s rejection of the idea of a personal God and love for 
clarity of logical language. Quoting Wittgenstein, “whereof one cannot 
speak thereof one must be silent”, Bohr appreciates Dirac’s impatience 
with the unclear language of religion. He also confesses that the idea of a 
personal God is “foreign” to him. But, then, he spc'aks something very 
interesting on the difference l)etween the languag(' of religion and that of 
science. The former is close to pooih'y and is therefore bound to have images, 
parables and even paradoxes within it. To think, as we are ineJiru'd to do, 
that science is concerned with objective facts, and poetry with subjective 
feelings is too simplistic and “too arbitrary”. Simply •^because religion and 
poetry are primarily conc(‘rned with subjective! feelings, one must not think 
that the poetic and religious mode's of e!xpcrienice! are not e!xpressive of 
“geMUiine reality”. Bohr is cl(!arly e)ppose‘d te) the ide!a of “splitting this reality 
into an objective and subjective side”. This approach, according to him, 
is alien both to the spirit e)f relativity the!e)ry and the quantum theeuy. He 
pefints out that “simultaneity” contains a subjective e'leine'ut. The untema- 
bility of the object ivc/subje'ctiv^e distinctieni be‘ce)me'S cve'u more cleiir in 
the quantum th(!ory. One can still use the e)))jee'tifying language of classical 
physics upto a point. But e)ne^ has to recognise' that to make preilictions 
withe)ut reference! te) the obscrve!r or the means of obsei vation, i.e. dispensing 
altogether with the “subjective” factor, is just not possible. Give;!! this situa- 
tion, Bohr fe'cls justified to observe! that, “e^very physical process may l)e said 
to have [both] objective and subjective features”. 

In re!sponse! te) Heisenberg’s sjiccilic que\stie)n whether modein physics 
pre)vidcs a solution of the' probleiii e)f the lre'e‘de)m e)f the will, Be)hr’s response 
is clear and ne*gative. He iirgue!S to the! effe'Ct that the epiantum the*ory 
neither vindicates the fre‘e*dom e)f the! will nor prewes divine intervention 
in the process of Nature. This whole altitude is based on misunderstanding 
and confusion. I’hc psycho-somatic process leading to action from moti- 
vations is complementary to the pre)cess of Nature which the scientist 
describes in te!rms e)f statistical laws, i.e., in terms of groups or aggregates. 
The scientist’s way of looking at n^itural events and the philosopher’s way 
of looking at human actions are different but not contradictory. Bohr 
believes that “our diff(!rent ways of looking at things must fit together in 
the long run, i.e., we must l)c able to recognise them as non-contradictory 
parts of same reality, though we cannot yet tell precisely how”. In support 
of his view he refers also to the complementary character of causal language and 
teleological language in the field of life-sciences. The causal and the teleological 
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description of biological phenomena, though mutually exclusive, are “not 
necessarily contradictory”. He maintains that “\\(' have good reason to 
assume that quantum-mechanical laws can be proved valid in a living 
organism just as they can in dead matter”. Bohr’s position shows that in 
fact he differs from Dirac’s radical position, appreciates tlie meaiiingfulness 
of the language of religion and that of poetry, and yet, as a scientist, feels 
the necessity to be cautious against the possibility of slipping into the populist 
pro-religionist, almost diviiie-intcrvciitionist, intcr})retation of the new 
physics. Religionism is to be distinguished from religiosit) .The basic prob- 
lem which seems to disturb both the philosopher and tlic scientist how to 
draw a coherent theoretical picture of the nature of reality as a whole with 
a place for human freedom and other values in it. The qm^stion may be 
reformulated in this way. How to accommodate freedom and other values 
in the scientific scheme of natural things, 'fhe rationale of this qm^stion 
owes its origin to the assumption that matter and motion, scientifically 
speaking, are of such a nature that its causal dynamics seems to negate 
human freedom and redact! consciousness to a mere epipht!nom(!iioii of the 
physiological system and the phrenological proc('SS(!S. I'ollowing Piaget, 
David Bohm reminds us that it is from the roots “mod”, meaning “measure”, 
and “com”, meaning “together”, that we have to understand the true 
significance of the term “accommodation” which is ‘"establishment of a 
common measure”.*^’ 

Accommodation of' freedom and other values in the scientific image 
of the physical world is supposed to entail “showing” how the referents 
of these terms could be Jit together, cut to a pattern and conform to the 
same set of rules. The new physics, called upon to accommodate (to the 
extent it was possible) the findings of the classical physics in it, had to 
adapt itself to the latter. In the process many elemeiiLS of the classical physics, 
as pointed out by Bohm and others, had to b(! either abandoned altogether 
or reformulated differently in the new scientific image of the world. This 
was an imperative for assimilation (literally meaning, digestion) or under- 
standing of the new physics. The scientist’s primary ^task is assimilation, 
and the secondary accommodation. When he lays bare the “way” in which 
he performs the said two tasks, the scientist helps us to understand the 
new science. It has been rightly pointed out that the scientist’s understan- 
ding of the world, the totality of reality, is analogous to artistic perception, 
I would like to add that it has a striking similarity also to the artistic mode 
of creation. The artist, like the scientist, also fits different elements together 
in order to create a meaningful whole. Both of them follow certain rules, 
however simple or complex they might be. Unruly activity never produces 
either science or art. 

Though reality as a whole, i.e., the totality of law-governed things of 
Nature, is not cognitively available to any human being, one has no good 
reason to believe that it is not knowable, — knowable in principle. Everything 
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we know, we know in relation to other things, and the degree of the former’s 
relativity of existence to the rest is measurable ^ — measurable again in principle. 
In practice, everything known scientifically is more or less an abstraction. 
The complexity of relations and the flux character of reality in which a 
scientific object — be it an individual or a kind — is “found” make it impo- 
ssible for us to grasp it in its concreteness. By implication, then, Bohm 
argues, one has to accept that oiu! has to remain satisfied only with relative 
truth about every scientific assertion. The whole reality within which 
different cognitive domains and different abstractions and their relative 
truth are available is, in itself, absolute and concrete l)ut not a possible 
object of knowledge-. The basic reality, i.e., the totality of inatteu' in the 
process of becoming, is gradually unfolded before, and pr(!Sented to, us 
through an inexhaustible seaies^of abstractions of “approximate validity, 
in limited contexts and conditions, and over periods of time that are neither 
too short nor too long”-”. 

From what is being said one might think that the^'^e is no objective truth 
or validity of any scientific assertion and that it is due to the relativity 
not only of the object of scientific knowledge but also that of iho scientist 
himself as knower. But Bohm rejects the pessimism underlying this view. 

In our point of view, we admit that... all things do actually colour and 
influence our knowledge; but we admit also that n('V(‘rtlu4ess tluTe 
still exists an absolute!, unique and objective regality... [“relativity is 
absolute” ]... The essential character of scientific research is. ..that it 
moves towards the absolute by studying the relative, in its imxluuisiible 
multiplicity and diversity. 

Bohm’s theory of hidden variables aims at dis])roving th(‘ claim tliat the 
last word on the journey in search of a non-existent causal siil.)slratum of 
reality has been pronounced by tJie quantum theory. There is no last word 
in scientific research. The chance factor operative in objective' K alily d(jes 
not rule out its basic lawfulness. No strong ground is provided by th(' quan- 
tum-mechanical co-relations for disbelieving that tlu^re is a sul.)-(piantum 
level marked by orderliness. The dualistic ontology of the quantum me cha- 
nics need not be taken as a very definitive and conclusive position. Bohm 
claims to have found out a “deep” order in reality wliicli is consistent with 
causally determinate and continuous moveiiK^nt of relativistic jdiysics, on 
the one hand, and probabilistically predictable (but causally “indetermi- 
nable”) and continuous movement of quantum mechanics, on the other. 
His claim is tentative and qualified in very many ways. The sub-quantum 
order of Bohm is called “implicate” or “enfolded”. Space and lime are 
not dominant factors in this deep implicate order. The relationships of 
the dependence and the independence of differ eiit elements in this order 
are not primarily intelligible in terms of spatio-temporality. In this order 
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or totality is rooted the explicate or unfolded mosaic of the physical, life 
and psychological spheres. When Bohm observers that matter, life and 
consciousness arc all different projections of this implicate order, it is not 
clear, frankly speaking, what he really means. At least oiK! thing seems 
clear, namely, the order he speaks of , is very much a part of scientific 
research programme — though it may lie beyond the reach of human ex- 
perience at a particular point of time. This order is not metajihysical in 
the bad sense. When h(^ observes, for example, that the totality of all that is, 
is a coherent whole and that matter, life and consciousness are all Us men- 
tally available abstractions, one gathers, may be wrongly, the impression 
that the implicate order as such is undelinalih'. The dilliculty is that if this 
impression is correct, th(! implicate order ceases to have much ol its scientific 
value. There is nothing wrong in affirming, metaphysically^ that the deepest 
or the highest reality is undelinable or inexplicable. The prolilem arises 
in respect of det(a'miiiing the relation between the ‘implicate” ord(‘r and 
its “explicate” or empirically displayed counterpart. For the scientist this 
question is very relevant and he is prof(^ssionally obliged to offi'r a “proposal” 
which is, at least indirectly, testable. Instead of clarifying the issue, Bohm 
intrigues us by some of his “metaphysical” observations. Referring to the 
nature of the enfolded-unfolded universe as the ground of ev(‘rything that 
is, he writes: 

At any particular moment in [thej development [of such views as 
Bohm’s which] may arise will constitute at most a proposal. It is not 
to be taken as an assumption about what the final truth is suppos(‘d to 
be, and still less as a conclusion concerning the nature of such truth. 
Rather, this proposal beconn-s itself an active factor in th(! totality of 
existence which includes oursedves as well as the obj(!Cts of our thoughts 
and experimental investigations. Any fuither proposals on this process 
will... have to be viable... [marked by] a general self-consistency as 
well as consistency in what flows from them in life as a whole. 

The train of reasoning, following which Bohm comes to the conclusion 
“that the explicate and manifest order of consciousness is not ultimately 
distinct from that of matter in general”, is difficult to understand for a 
person like me, who has no profe.ssional familiarity with theoretical physics. 
But my task in the paper is very modt^st. That is to conceptualise the findings 
of scientists and, peirticularly, the presentations (fl'the same by them. As a 
philosopher, I do not think myself competent to pass judgment on the 
scientific tenability or otherwise of their conclusions. But it seems to me 
that Bohm’s account of “the enfolding-unfolding univ(*rsc and conscious- 
ness”, though very ingenuous, is not easy to follow. For (example, it is not 
at all clear to me how from the “bottomlessness” of the explicate order 
one can positively affirm that it is grounded m, or, at any rate, has affinity 
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to, consciousness. From the other, i.e. matter-energy end one can, with equal 
plausibility, raise the question: how the material stuff of the universe 
‘‘melts” into, or comes out of, consciousness. In the wake of the rise of 
Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, we heard of the exciting finding 
of “de-materialisation of matter”. Some ardent believers also spoke of the 
hidden spiritual character of reality. Left to myself, I, as a gradualist, am 
inclined to believe that matter, life and consciousness are related to each 
other in terms of affinity, though one may not term them as exactly as 
integral, aspects of one and the same larger unity. It is one thing that for 
complex, almost inscrutable, cultural reasons one is inclined to accept a 
particular image of the reality as a whole, and it is quite a different thing to 
be rationally and critically persuaded of the truth or validity of the cherished 
image. I agree with Bohm that tfxe scientist is always engaged in exploring 
the possibility of striking a deeper and simpler picture of reality than the 
one that is available at a particular point of time. In that sense, I tmtircly 
endorse the “proposal” or provisional character rvf his implicate order. 

The graded and ‘affine’ (if one may be allowed to take liberties with 
grammar) properties of matter, life and consciousness have been empha- 
sised by the evolutionist, both of the pro-naturalist and of the anti-natura- 
list persuasions. I have examined their views elsewhere.^^ 

The evolutionist views may be studied under three heads: those advo- 
cated by naturalists like Diirwin, those propounded by pro-naturalists like 
Teilhard de Chardin and those put forward by anti-naturalists like Sri 
Aurobindo. I am painfully awarc! that my proposed classification of evolu- 
tionary views is overlapping or fuzzy. Even naturalists like Darwin and 
Marx attach great importance to the concepts of creativity and conscious- 
ness. Secondly, Chardin starts as a pro-naturalist, but ends up with a sort 
of antinaturalism, highlighting the supremacy of consciousness. And he 
takes pains to point out that the seemingly anti-naturalist phase is marked 
by “compression” or encapsulation of consciousness and consciousness is 
“expression” or de-capsulation of natural forces.^^ 

I find strikingly similar sort of arguments running through Sri Auro- 
bindo’s magnum opus.^^ 

His view has been often characterised as divine materialism. The highest 
form of consciousness, the Divine, is said to be there in matter in an incon- 
scient form. The materiality of matter is not to be taken in any absolute 
sense. He affirms that there is no antagonism, or even hiatus, between 
matter, life, mind and supermind. These are terms, “abstract” phases, of 
an unbroken continuum. When one studies Sri Aurobindo and leilhard 
de Chardin, one feels one is being introduced to the conceptualisation of 
one’s world of experience in general or philosophical terms. True, this 
conceptualisation should be answerable to scientific findings and subject 
to refinement in terms of the same. But these enquiries are primarily philo- 
sophical in the contemporary sense. For example, when Sri Aurobindo 
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says that matter is involved consciousness or that consciousness is evolved matter^ 
he is not founding his views on experimental findings. In other words, 
philosophical conclusions arc not surrogates of the scientific ones. But 
that does not mean that they arc totally \inrelated to them. The philoso- 
pher wants to present an intelligible and coherent world-view wherein the 
general views of such macro-phenomena as matter, life and mind occupy 
very important positions. From the other end, one might point out that 
he is not looking into the micro-level properti(*s and relations of material, 
vital and mental phenomena. But he is logically called upon to show the 
consistency or, at any rate, lack of inconsistency, between different levels 
of the above mentioned phenomena. The philosopher gives us a speculative 
map or hypothesis trying to connect different kinds and lev(!ls of phenomena. 
May be his speculation is iiiHiienced by, or is partially based upon, cultu- 
rally available learm^d views. But the value of philosopher’s speculation 
mainly consists, for the interim period, in providing coherent theoretical 
frameworks to be taken up and tested by practices and scientific investi- 
gations. Some people, especially the n^ligious and aesthetic-minded, seek 
and find in them “pure” intellectual and emotional satisfaction. 

The work of th(! theoretical physicist or the cosmologist is strikingly 
similar to that of the philosopher. My refenmee to the works of the scientists 
like Einstein, Heisenberg and Bohm, on the one hand, and philosophers 
like Sri Aurobindo and Chardin, on the oth(U', is intended to show, among 
other things, that both types of thinkers are equally concerned with th(‘ issues 
of securing place for human consciousness and freedom in the physical 
world. But they pursue their concern in different ways. Acbnittcdly, these 
ways are complementary and not antagonistic. Imr, otherwise, their find- 
ings and arguments could not present a coherent and int(!lligibl(‘ world- 
view. 

Though the concern of the philosopher and the sci(uitist is id(‘ntical at 
the highest level, one’s (*xpectatir)n from tlur latter is of a more rigorous 
and demanding sort. While Sri Aurobindo’s (woliitionary metaphysics 
may be accepted as a metaphysical hypotlu'sis, or it may be njected on thc! 
ground of non-availability or inadequate availablity of scientifically tested 
evidences, one is not ordinarily prepared to accept tliis metaphysical sort 
of disjuncts, i.e., either/or (equivocal) formulation of a vi(!W. Wluui Bohm, 
for example, tells us that different world-views, in spit(' of their differencf*, 
are “active factors” in the flux of reality shaping its course, I, for one, do 
not feel very enlightened. Intellectual tolerance and preparedness to consider 
different world-views is of course, welcome. But this does not mean that 
we can dispence with critical attitude, in philosophy and science. One has 
to draw a distinction between the more correct and the less correct views, 
between good, bad and bogus science and philosophy.*''^ 

There is no denying the fact that, in the iiaiiK! of vindication of human 
consciousness and freedom, a good deal of cheap and intellectually pernicous 
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stuff is gaining currency. “Oriental wisdom” is often being invoked in this 
context and put to various sorts of use, good, bad and indifferent. Buddhism, 
Yoga, Taoism and Confucianism are being “freely” interpreted to suit the 
intellectual palate of the confused seeker. When I mention tlu'se abrra- 
tions of modern science and modern philosophy, I do not mean to pass 
stricture on the spcrculative adventure of the professionally- responsible 
scientists and philosophers. Some adventures of consciousness are bound 
to be speculative^ to start with. 

I hope it is ch^ar by this time that the', main aim of my argument is to 
vindicate (a particular notion of) freedom (not yet spelt out), which is 
not inconsistent with the findings of the modern physics. At this stage it 
must, howeweu', be afiinned cle^arly that it is not the: task, certainly iie)t the 
primary task e)f the phile)Sophp' of religion and me)rality to define his position 
e)ii freedom taking the cues from science. It is evident from history that 
scientists differ among themselves not only from epoch to epoch but also 
within every (‘poch. If the moral thinker is required to play second fiddle 
to the dominant scientific tlu'ories of different, at times ev(!n contradictory, 
sorts, his view will be suspect in the eyes of every critical thinker. What I 
am trying to understand and spell out is th(‘, relation b(!tween freedom (and 
not theories of freedom) and (the scientific imag(‘S of) the physical world. 
To try to make our experience or intuition of frc'c^dorn as adjunct to the 
changing sci(!iitific authorities is to go against the very critical spirit of science. 
The authority of science is certainly not (expected to be like that of this or 
that theological order, i.e., dogmatic, spiritual and uncritical. 

I may be told that what I term experience or intuition of freedom is itself 
theoretical and, further, that even experiences and intuitions differ from 
person to pc'rson. In a sense this contention is perhaps true. Without an 
clement of theorisation, our intuitions and (;xpericnc(‘S are not communi- 
cable, comparable and criticisablc. But this sense of our experience of 
fr(!cdom seems to me secondary. The primary sense of freedom is, perhaps, 
unquestionably primitive. In this sense, freedom is the basis of our communi- 
cation, comparison, criticism and simihir other characteristic human acti- 
vities. 

The iiilluence of Nature on us, on our freedom, can hardly be denied. 
Not only the forces of Nature determine us practically but also the theories on 
those forces have their practical injluence on us. In other words, the impact 
of theories of science on the human mind is both theoretical and practical. 
We are influe?iccd by theories in different ways, directly, i.e., psycho-somati- 
cally, and indirectly, i.e. through technology and institutions resulting 
from theories. If we bear in mind the efficacy of the silent forces of environ- 
mental instruction on us, we would be able to realise that, in the long run, 
technological and other institutional influences, on the one hand, and theore- 
tical ones, on the other, tend to converge on us — on our body-mind complex. 
The relation between the two sets of influences is essentially dialectical. And 
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as a result ol that, their areas of convergence often turn out to be points of 
divergence and of a new departure at levels higher or lower —depending on 
various attending conditions. 

The r(‘]ation between man’s freedom and his environment is not simply 
causal, i.e. one-to-one, typ(!. It is complex, i.e., many-lo-one a7id one-lo- 
many, type. For example, I, as one, am free in civil soci(!ty, i.e. among 
many. Metaphysically speaking, one’s freedom is “groTindtxi” in many 
enabling “conditions” spread over the world and, in turn, the “consequence” 
or “effect” of the former on the latter, though invisible, is undeniable. 
One-to-many and many-to-one characters of freedom are moj (^ “visible” 
in the social world. Metaphysical or cosmological elements of this view, 
many-in-one and one-in-many, may be found in the Upanisads and Leibniz’s 
monadology. In a sense, freedom is ind('ed unitary and indivisible. 

Freedom is both “compressed” in the human body and “expressed” hv it. 
The body has its compressive-holding powers and express! ve-articulative 
compeUiices. For example, music, danc(' and us(‘ of languag(‘, ]nx)perly ana- 
lysed, show that these (‘xpericnceable “])erformanc(‘s” liave tluir (uiabling 
“hinterlands” or competence's within us and iwe (rnriclu'd and streiigthened 
hy sens(>cxperienc(!s. Theses “hinterlands” arc i)oint(!rs to, and glimpse's ol* 
freexlemi, — gre)unds of e)ur psyche)-somatically retainable and exercisable 
compcte'nce'S. 

Nc^gatively spe^aking, primitivity or unspeakability of Ireedemi docs not 
mean that it is transcendental or “beyond” and, thcrefe)re, has to l)e j)e)stula- 
te‘d in the Kantian fashie)n, or metaphysically pe)sited in ther Ve'dantic way. 
Ill a ve^ry important seaise, it is in us, as human phene)mena in the^ world, not- 
withstanding the sul)jeu:tion of the world te^ the laws e)f matter-energy. This 
primarily practical. Ne) practical expe*ricnce of freedom can exhaust sense is 
all itspossibilitics or explore all its horizons. So an eLment e)f transcendence, 
i.(!., inexhaustibility or boundlessness, is th(*rc in (wery experience of frecxlom. 
But that does not mean that this expiTience is expericaicc of “soiiK'thing” 
which is itself l^eyond the world, i.e. transcendental in the strong sense. 

The last point which I like to imaition but do not propose to elaborate 
here is this. The practical primacy of freedom, — experience of freedom, ex- 
plains, to a great extent, why in our choice of contesting theories not only of 
science but also those of values, including freedom, we are inllueiiced more 
by practical considerations than by anything els(‘, theoretical reasoning or 
methodological criteria. For, neither th(‘ “unity of the physical world” nor 
“human freedom in it” isa once-foi-all given, i.e., unhistorical, phenomenon. 
The world with man situated in it is not a static totality. Human pe.rsonality is 
not an inert unity. Both are dialectically shot through and through by history, 
by change, i.e., the flux character of reality. My reference to one-to-many and 
many-to-one relations and the dialectical character of the same is intended 
to emphasise the dynamic unity of the world and human freedom as pheno- 
mena. These are really and literally phenomena in the sense that their “truth” 
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keep on appearing lo us ceaselessly and without end. This open-endedness 
of the world and human freedom has to be seriously understood. The basic 
flaw of the mechanical world-view is that it is causally and historically closed 
and “open” only to an “external” and hypothetical God and His interven- 
tion. The same criticism, in a slightly different manner, may wellJje levelled 
against the absolutism of the pro-Hegelian variety. In the latter case, too, 
reality is construed as absolute and given once for all. Strictly speaking, 
Hegel’s Absolute knows no history in it and even its transition from the stage 
of “abstract idea” to “concrete spirit” is only seemingly historical. History 
does not add to it anything new nor can impoverish it in any way. Its intelligi- 
bility is not liistorical. On the contrary, history is said to owe its intelligibility 
to the unity or totality of th(^ AMsoluU^ In this connection, Marxian dialectics 
and David Bohm’s view of ever-unfolding universe appear to me very 
insightful. 
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Action Reason and Cause 


Called upon to contribute a ])apcr on the subject indicaU'd above, I had 
some initial hesitation in Jiiind. The reason (or should I say caused) h 
twofold. To my mind, the conIrmpoiTy literature on the subject has been 
enriched, mostly by social scientists, especially economists, and not pro- 
fessional philosophers. And my familiarity with it is soim^what out-dated. 
Secondly, I am not sure wheth(‘r I have anything ai^d n(!W to add to what I 
published on the suljject in the past. 

In 19r)l-()2 when I was ])reparing a dissertation on the Structure of Ex- 
planation in Social Science's, I ex])r(!sscd my view thus: “There is no incom- 
patibility l^etween the generality of causal laws and the uniqueness of 
historical events; rightly understood, they arc complementary”^. At that 
time my understanding of the issue' was largely influenced, among others, 
by hypothetico-deductivists or methodole>gical monists like Pe)pper, Hemped 
and Oppenheim. Eve'n at that time I t()e)k serious note of the opposite views 
propoundeid e'arlier by Cre)ce, Collingwoe)dand their folle)Wcrs like Oake^shott, 
Walsh and Dray. By that time!, the views of Wittgenstein, as inte'a'preted by 
Ryle and Winch became quite influciilial. Taylor and V on Wright were yet 
to s])ell out tlieir vie^ws on the subject. 

In 1 969 when I was trying to clarify to myself viirie)us concepts associated 
with the word reasotr, I felt somewhat bewildered. I find that bewilderm(!nt 
is shared even now by se)mc philosophers like Putnam.*'^ I enumerated at that 
time several meanings of (i) argument, (ii) motive or intention, (hi) 

cause, (iv) premise or justification, (v) an intellectual faculty and or func- 
tion of mind, (vi) intellect or intelligence perrsonified (God), (vii) sanity 
and (viii) sense. Of late, I had a close (literally “close” because of its very 
very small type-face) look at the Compact Edition of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, Some of the entries under Reason are interesting and worth quoting. 

1.1. The Statement of some fact (real or alleged) employed as an argu- 
ment to justify or condemn some act, prove or disprove some assertion, 
idea or belief; 

2. a. To give, yield or render reason : to giver an account (of one’s act 
or conduct) ; 

3. A statement, narrative or speech; a saying observation or remark; 
an account or explanation or, answer to something; 
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3.b. A fact, event or incident as a subject of discourse ; 

TT.5. A fact or circiiiiislance formin^^, or allc'j^cd as foriuinuj, a s^vound or 
inotiv(r h'adini^, or suHicic'nt to lead, a person to ad()])t or r(‘j('ct some course 
ol' action or procedure, b('li(‘f, (^tc; 

(i. A t^round or cause of, or for, soniething. 

a. Ol a fact, procedure or stai(‘ ol thiiu^s, in sonu* way d('])(‘ndiiu^ u])on 
human action or fcelin,!^; 

b. Of a fact, event or thinit lU)! dc'pendent on liinnan ao’cin v; 

7. a. By (or lor) Ri^ason of, on account of; 

H.b. 'I’o liav(‘ reason for, or to do, somethin^-; 

Jir.lO. that int(‘llectual ])ower or laculty. . . wliicli is ordiinirily (‘m])loycd 
in adapting tlioui^ht or action to soiiK' end. 

c. In !h(^ Kantian 'rranscannh'ntal PliiJoso])liy : 'I1ie l\)vver (IVr//////) 
by whicli first ])rinciples arc or^sped aprioti, as distinjL>uished from lJNni'd<- 
S'I’ANlMN(i (Versland). 

21. 'I’lu' way, niannc'r, nnUliod 

v.2.d. 1\) cm])loy rc^asoning or arr^unnait ivith a ])(M’son, in ord(‘r to 
infliK'ucc his conduct or oj^inion. 

3.b. Fr(nn (premise or data) 

T).!). 'lb ('xplain, su]i])ort, infer, d(‘al with, by (or as by) reasoninijj. 

Clarc^l'ul analysis of tlu! meanings of reason cpioti'd above shows that llK'y 
arc* iind<‘rstandably in accord with the usage's of the term in the* Ihiglish- 
spc'aking world. "J'hc'rc* is no denying thc^ fact that reason and cau^e arc^ intc'r- 
changeablc' in many contc'xts. In some case's, cause stands for intemtion or 
motive*. 'Ilu* inte‘re:hang(‘ability or othe'rwise: ol the'se* teiins can hardly be* 
]e*gislate*d by ])hilose)}ihe'rs to satisfy ihe'/ir theM)re'tie:al nea'ds or inclinatie)ns. 

It sereuns to me* that many ])hile)So])he:rs, othea'wise^ willing to be* i'ai]’ 
simuItane*onsly te> the* de*mands be)th of commonseuise and se'.ieuice*, li*e*l se)me*- 
what disine-line'd to accc])t llier e:ommonse'nser vie^w that (ause and reason are: 
indisi inguisha])le or inte*rcha].ge‘abl(! in the e:ont'*xt of explanation of human 
action. 

lJnde*niab]y, in sotuc e:ase*s, doe*s perform the* \'o]eo[' (ause. Howe*verr, 

])hiloso])he'rs are* ne)l ordinarily happy only wilh some! cases. 'riie*y want to 
ele‘ve*le)p or have: a ge'iieral the!e)ry, ])re'terably without r/wv tiistin bing (*xe:e‘])- 
tion. d’he* re:ason for this de:manding situation is not far to seM*k. Most of 
the! working ])re*se!nt-day ])hile)Sophcrs have! some familiarity with the nature! 
and role of causal laws in hard scie^*nces like physics. Many of them have 
a de!linite inte*ntion to make philosophie!al dise:ourses as “scie!ntifie:” as 
possililc. At tlie same time, they are aware of the pe*culiarities ol'the cidtural 
scie*nce*s, primarily conce!rned wilh human action, valuation, choice! and 
preleremce. Further, phile)So])hen's of the “ide*alistic” persuasion have be!e!n 
persistently highlighting the importance! and uniqueness ol Jree human 
actions. Anti-holist and/or pro-libertarian economists and political scientists 
are raising ideological questions in this connection and trying to show that, 
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rightly understood, human action falls l^cyond the causal domain (of 
Nature). 

This statement of the probhm-sltuation is quite reininiscient of the old 
and long debated question whether generality of causal laws and the unique- 
ness of historical events are complementary to (^ach other. 

The debat(‘ is not likely to prove interesting unless we drawTirst a dis- 
tinction between action and event. Actions may be events. “Ceasar crossed 
the Rubicon”, “Buddha left kingdom in search of spiritual solace” and 
“The Red Army dch^ated the Nazi forces under Paulus at Stalingrad” are 
all statements of actions. Without offending the norms of using ordinary 
language, English in this case, one might say that the actions, individual 
or mass, refen ed to in lh(! said statements are events, — past evcaits. In order 
to r(‘fcr succ(!ssfully we need tcTbe sure of the identity of llur refin'cmt. While 
action may be regarded as event, and successfully d(‘scribed and referred 
to, all (‘vents art! not action-likt! and lUit amenable to the sort of causal 
treatment usually resorted to for the purpose of’^ex])laining actions. For 
examplt!, (if Kant-Laplace hypothesis regarding the origin of the cartliis 
correct) it was an astronomical event that a portion of the sun came out of 
it due to th(‘ attraction of a big passing star and got fragimnUcd and started 
moving around it according to the well-known laws of celestial motion. That 
this wa^ an event is scientifically well-establislnxl and can be successfully 
referred to evcai now. It is the identity of the (‘vinit which (enables oiu* 
to refer to it repeatedly. It is an example of an I'vent which is not action, at 
any rate not in the siaise I am using the term. In Inud scliaici's, event is oftiai 
used as a synonym of action. For (example, wlnai it is s«iid by a pliysicisi 
that ev(!ry natural action gives rise to a reaction according to some definite 
laws, he is im])licitly assuming that action iH*ed not bi! difftTiaitiatixl from 
(‘vent. And it is said to be a standard and res])(‘ctal)le way ol‘ using tlu' term 
action. 

Some actions are. (essentially human and caus.illy (^\plainal)le in one* 
particular way, whereas otlun* actions or (‘vents, which an! (essentially natural 
and have little or nothing to do with human tigcncy, are not ajnenable to 
the said sort of causal explanation. Still ifwte insist on using the term “causal 
explanation” in both the cascs^ we areh^gically obligi'dlo draw a distinction 
between the two. The forms of causal explanation of action perfonmed by 
human agemt are bound to be diffterent from thosir of tine (events which take 
place or happen and are not brought about or produced by any human agent. 
The presence or absence of human agency may be regardf'd as the dilTcrcn- 
tiating factor between the said two sorts of (explananda. Fhe conc('pt ol’ 
agency as such may not prove ad(!quate. If all free human agents act id(mti- 
cally in indentical situations (let us assume for the time Ixeing that it is 
possible to describe these situations from the imjiartial standpoint of the 
Laplacean demon or the Leibnizian God), it would be logically impossible 
for us to ascertain which ones of the said actions are diu! to them and 
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which ones to the attending situations. Unh'ss it is assumed that agency is 
directional^ i.(‘., human l)(dngs arc ahl* to follow ce rtain coursers of actions, 
avoiding or rejecting others, w(! find it dillicult to ex])lain siicli very common 
human phenomena as clash of jirivate int(‘r(\sts, class-conflict, war, etc. 

To pul th(^ prohh'in in a difl'ereul way, the idemtity of the actions to be 
(‘Xplainc'd are ikU due to the structure* (s) eif llie*ir (!X])lanatie)n- -liow wc 
e'xplain thenn. 'The eintology ot actions — actieius elistinguishable from natural 
events — is te) be: acceirdexl a positiein wliich is indf^])endent e)f the* jne‘the)de)le)gy 
of explanation used to acceiuut feir it. 

This is tile point ein which phile)se>ph(*rs inclinexl te) pheMie)meme)le)gy and 
e*xistentialism di^F^r from the)S(^ e'eimmit lexl te) some* or otlien* fe)rms e>f ])hy- 
sicalism e)r causalism. The: dilference Ix'tweeni Heide:gge:r, Sartre, (itidamerr 
anel their folleiwens, eiii tin* e)ne* liand, and Quine*, Smart, Davidson anel their 
folle)we*rs, e)n tlie* e)tlu‘r, hinge's em the qaerstmn wliethe'r or not the e)iile)logy 
(){' hunian aeUions is e'ssernlially diflerent freim that e)f natural e:ve*nt. Ace:or- 
ding to tin* fe)rme:r, tlie ontology e)f actieni has an inalienable: (ixioloi^ical ce)re: 
in it and wliich rersists i(s subsumptieiu under e>r iele:ntifie:atieni witli tlie: 
eintology of eve:nt. ft is not sur])rising te) iie)te that Quine finds ne) dilliculty 
in ielentifying actie)n e>r trausactiein wilh the ])Iiysie:al e)bjects ceinsisting of 
the: te*in])oral se'gme:nt e)i se'gme'uts e)f tlie' age'ut e)i age:nts lor the eluralie)n 
e)f the: ce)ne:e‘rue‘d aclie)!! e)r tiiUisactie)!!.*^ The ‘ii))e:ral notie)n” e)f physie:al 
e)])je‘e;ts e:nte'rtaine*el b) Quine'and the* like'-miiule'el ])liile)se)])li('rs is inte:nele:el, 
ameing eillie r tilings, te) <icce)unt fe>r perrseinal iele'iility eif human age:nts and 
e)ITlie*ir aclienis in le'rnis of causal e:e)nlinuity. In either weirds, te> tlie-m the: 
notiems e)f age*ne!y and IVe*e*eIom are e:asily ame:nal)le‘ leicaus.il Ireatnie'iit anel 
tlie* rule:s eif re‘gimeul(*el huigeiage*. 'Die*!?* e:e)iu‘e:rn willi {\n: lojfica! Jon/o of 
aclle>n-se*nle*nc(*:; r.illie'r than the: e emtents eifactiem and the*ir jie'culi.ir le*alure*s 
is unde'rstand.ible*. 'fliey are* basically inte:re*sle*d in li)i mulaling the: le)gie:al 
fe>rms e)f acliems in such a manne*r that it e:an capture: the* se*nse‘s eif what is 
callcel te) be* e:e)n(e:nt e)l a^'tion. 

It is true: that if wc le)e)k at tin* e:ntrie:s unde:r “re*ase)n” (iue)(e:d earlier 
we will e)fte:n find te*rms sue:h as ‘'fae:t”, '‘e*ve:nt’\ 'h:ire:umslance:”, “gi eiunef 
and '‘cause:”. But at the: same* time it is to bei» »le‘el that in en elinary language: 
re:ase)n is alse> ofte:n asse)ciate:d with terms sue*h as "pe>we:r”, '‘manne:r”, 
“ability” and “unde.'istanding”. 1 de> neit deny the: peissibility of assimilating, 
at least ])artially, se:nse*s of the* latte:r grenip of te:rms unde:r “libe:ral” e)nte>le)gy 
of events and ])liysical eibjects, disivgarding tlie: claijii eif the Zercv/c nature: 
of the neitiem e>f human agency and the: axiolo^Kul characte:r eil actiem. My 
feeling eif une:asine:ss ove:r the: pre)bie:m is this, d’he said liberal e>nte)le>gy is 
teie) liberal to capture the intuitive nuane:e:s eif the: e.omple'xity of the e:oncept 
e)f actiem. It is undeniable: that the higic eil verbs and adve:rbs preipounded 
by the: leigicians of the: Quine:an persuasiem can cajiture* se>me: eibvious and 
b(*havie>ural features e)l hunian actions, lint eine: le:e*ls that semie: not-sej- 
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obvious and yet persistent features of actions are b^ft untouclied l)y the 
said logic. 

It is intt^resling, in this connection, to follow the considerations offererd 
by Charles Taylor against the exaggerated and uiit(a'ial:)le claim 
proffered by the physicalist. For exam])le, his arguments defending the 
notions of human agency, tlie self-interpreting character of human animals, and 
the rootc‘dness oi' basic-tneaningfuhiess of language -allliuman laTiguages -in 
human nature ar(‘ intended to show the inadequacy of the (went-oiitology 
of the physicalist. Positivc'ly sjx'aking, '1 ayb)r taking the cau'S from Heidegger, 
Cadamer and Sartre, ])ro])oS(^s to (‘stablish tliat ])hysicalist type of causal 
explanation proves unsatisfactory, particularly in th(‘ held of value-discourses 
like aesthetics, or creative arts^^cghlcs and (Xonomics. In ilio cases of eco- 
nomics, we are assuming tin* ])raxiological vicAVS ()!’ economists like Von 
Mises and Hayek and ignoring, for the tinu^. Ix'ing, the arguiiKAits of th(‘ 
positiv^(‘ (‘conomists like Fri(‘dinan and Lipsey. 

Ijoth historically and conceptually s])(‘aking, this debate goes back to 
the times of Ih'scartes, nobb('S and Lock(‘. It was n'vivcd in the second 
half of the eighteenth cc'ntury by the Fnaich mat(M ia]ists lik(! Diderot, La 
Metri(! and d’Holbacli, on the oin^ hand, and Rousseau, Kant and Hegc'l, 
on the other. In tin* middle of tin* last century this dtdxite was raisc’d, in 
dilFerent forms, by both Mill and Marx. It is v('ry inlcn'c'Sling to note that 
both of them W(T(‘ obliged to take a ratlun* ambivalent j^osition on this 
extremc'ly important controversial issu<\ TIk' utihtaiian Mill, under th(‘ 
infliKAice (*f Comte, was ve'ry much in favour of assimilating human sei(‘nc(‘S 
und(!r natiU td oik'S, but his careful study of the ])s) ( Iiology of human belia- 
viour convinc('d him that it would not be an e asy or even d(‘sirtible under- 
taking. Having formulated his Induct iv(‘ melliods of scicaitilic incpiiry, 
he realis(‘s their inad('quacy, when h(' conu's to tlu‘ JiK'lhodology of what 
lu! calls the “moral science's” (meaning social scicmcc's). He coiifc'sses that 
th(! methods useful for the discovery of causiil laws do not apply to social 
sciences because' of th(' plurality of causes and the inter-mixture of separate effects 
which are at work. Cf)nsequently, he advises us to adopt the “concrerte 
d(!ductive Jiu'thod” and tlu^ “historical or inverse d(‘ductiv(^ nu'thod”. The 
predicament of Marx is (equally interesting. Firjiily coinmitlerl tomalcu'ialist 
ontology, inverse (i.e. anti-Hegelian) diah'xtical nu'thod, and the view 
that individual human beings are the basic authors of history, he dc^spera- 
tely tries to reconcile the notion of inexorable “laws of economic motion”, 
on the one hand, and the freedom of the individual, on tlu^ otlurr.'* 

In view of the considerations which weighed ratht'r heavily with Mill 
and Marx and their refined statements, methodological inonists like Popper 
and Hcmpel try to show that the logical structure of natural ('vents and human 
actions are identical at bottom. According to their what is called Clovering- 
Law Model (s) (GLM), {E) the explanandum is deductively or statistic^dly 
derivable from two sets of expalanans, vi/. (A) explicitly slating or impli- 
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citly ju<ikin ,<4 iis(' ol a set of laws or hvpolhosrs or ewryday commonsciisc 
gcnrralisalioiis or a laixturc' of all these, and ((7) describing the initial 
conditions or the circumstances attending the explanandiim. The said (7i) 
may be a statenuait of human action or natural twent. Its explanation 
consists in its dcrivabUity Irom the statements of its covcu'ini^ laws and attini- 
ding circumstances, i.e. (A) and (C). 

Th(‘ main criticisms raised against this moded ((!LM) of explanation 
may b(! counted thus: first, it fails to take note! of the. distinction bi^lweeii 
ontf)]ogy of human actions, marked by the frin'dom of the' individual aginit 
and the resulting unicpieness of actions to be explained, and that of natural 
('Vents subject to the uniformity or limited vari('ty of causal or quasi-causal 
statistical laws of nat urc' ; S(‘eondly, Ix'cause of its siructural geiu'rality and its 
inherent rigidity, Cl.Af fails to address itsell'to a specific human action and 
It is always conceriu'd only with a daw of human actions and not with any 
specific human action; thirdly, this model is ahsfiacf, eoiKh'iiuu'd to be 
skctchvj and lacks in tin* ric hiu'ss of the explanations geiu'rally available in 
human science's; and finally, C'LM, originally nu'ant for hard sci('nc(‘s like' 
])h)sics, if ap])li(‘d to human science's, make's the latte r ge‘t slraight-jacke'ted 
and liable to aping seif'utihc method in the^ he ld of humanit ie's. 

In fairne'ss to Pojipe'r and He'nqx'l it has to be admitle'd that tlu'ir laleT 
foianulations of ClLM(s) have' take'ii note of the' said criticisms .ind be'eai 
])re^sented with added ])recision and clarity. Popper, for e'xample', has e'X- 
])re'sse‘d himse'lf against uncritically borrowing scie'iitihc ine'thod and ap]>lying 
it tej the domain of social scie'iice'S. Ttj the ease^ ol tlie^ latte'r, he' sugge'sts the 
iie'Cessity of using what he' calls zero me'lhod. 1^>> it he' mesins '‘the me'tliod 
of constructing a mode'l [’situ.ition | on the' assumption of e:oni])l('t(‘ ratio- 
nality.. .ejii the part of the individuals e'once'rne'd and e'stimating the' de'vial ion 
of the actual behavioiu' ol p<' 0 ]de' from the jiiodel be'haviour using the' latte'r 
as kind of /(U'o-coordinates”.^‘ LJndoubte'dly, this me'lhod highlights the role 
of reasons entertaine^d by tle^ age'uts of action in a given situation and also 
succeeds in retaining the distinction between the inside and the outside views 
of reasons. Sometimes, this method has be(‘n referred to as situational logic.. 
Ikit it is to be understood that no situation has a uni(|ue logic of its own 
which directly ('liters into the structure of the' action to be explairu'd. Poi*, 
if that is admitted, it runs counter to the libertarianism and the anti-deter- 
minist orientation of Poppe^r. Secondly, this zc'ro method is abstract and 
artificial. Thirdly, it leaves unstated the laws or/and trival commonsense 
generalisations which are usc'd to pieces togi'lher the (‘lements ol the situation 
(e.g., individuals, their beliefs, actions and societal presuppositions) into a 
whole. Besides, because of its constructivist character, the c'xplanatory situ- 
ation is bound to be sketchy, somewhat ad hoc and thin in its descriptive 
content. Finally, one may plausibly raise the old criticism against Popper 
that his zero method is just a camoullaged C'LM. 

It u clear that Popper wants to preserve the primacy of the notion of 
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free agent and at iIk' same time retain the hicldim lawluliu'ss of the world 
as a whole comprising both natural and cultural events. CILM and situational 
logic difTer only in emphasis and complexity. Situation as an explanatory 
model em])liasis(‘s the com])l('xity and tlnr int('rwoV(‘n character* of human 
actions and their attcauling circumstance's. It rele gate's lh(' role t)l laws to 
the background. Ihit laws are there Tiom'tlicless. Witliout laws tlie de'scri]>tiv(! 
statememts of the action-attending circiunstances are not relatable by thean- 
S('lv(‘S. Circumstantial pie'ces of information arer gliu'd toge'tlua' by laws. Pure 
description or purr narration without covering laws is a myth. Laws ])rovid(‘ 
the needed link l)(!tw(xai nature and culture' and the^ main de'fe'iice of me'tho- 
df)le)gie:al monism. In e)the!r wends, inte'lligibility or ratie)nality e)f human 
actions is contingent upe)n acil^)rdance' e)f concenu'd actie)ns with, and 
derivability from, law and law-like' statements. 

'rile' above' approach wants te) confer scie'nlific re s]n'e'tabi]ity on human 
scie'iices and is, simultaue‘e)usly, inte'ie'ste el in a theor*' e)l'trulli rathe-r than in 
the^ pre>ble_‘ms of ratie)nality whie:h is the' main e e)nce'ni e)f sex'ial scie'ntisis. 
It is of se)me inte'rest to recall he'rer that causalisls like: Pe)])])e'r and I^avidson 
are' co]7imitte'd to the 'I arski’s the'e)ry e>f truth and have' ))e'e'n trying te) a])])ly 
it te) tlu' state'ments e)f e)rdinary language', d’liis ce)jumitme‘nt of the'irs puts 
them unde'r an adde'el e)bligation to de lend a thick e)nte)le>gy e>l e ve'iits as 
distineUly and repexite'elly ide'iitihable' relere'Tits. 

Long back Vice) ] 7 e'rsuasive‘ly argued that henna n seae nces like' histe)ey 
can hardly aclile've' more' cea'talnty in the*ir e'xplanale)ry ae‘ce)unts than the* 
e:ertainty which is available te) their authors as human be ings. In his Nnv 
Science, he tries te) she)W that outside ace:e)unts e)l’ all se)e'ie)~histe)rie:al e'.veiits 
framed in te'rms of laws arc de'Stinexl te) pre)V{‘ abstrae:t anel unce>nvincing 
and that we: have to rece)nstruct ratie)nally those' e've'iils frenu within in te'nns 
e)!' the! ideras and actie)ns e)f the: ce)nc('rne'd lunnan be'ings. Le) unele'rstand a 
])ast ewent, accoreling te) Vice), tlier se)cial scieaitist is e:alle'el upon “te> throw 
himself into the: mind” e)f the coneanne'el me^n anel try te) inaptine thedr ieleas 
and actie)ns. Explanation is a se)rl e)f unde'rstanding-cinu-inte'rpretatie)!! : 
but itr structure is ne)t marke'd by se)me! culture>invariant natural laws. It is 
to be re'callcd he re* that Vice) was writing his ,Kew Science (1 72r)) when th<! 
influence of anti-liistejrical Ncwtejiiian ne!W scie'iice' was enjoying alme)St 
universal acceptability. lie was the hrst pre)lessie)nal phile)soi)he!r whe) pains- 
takingly argued against the methejd e)f ‘'intellectual abstractiejn” in human 
science's like histe)ry. It doe^s ne)t help us in understanding social phenejiiiena 
which result not only from men’s rcaseni but alse), perhaps in a greater 
measure, from their “impulse, ]iassie)n and imagination”. Vice)’s was a very 
delicate and dillicult undertaking. It was to explain (in the sense of under- 
standing) not only the happenings of social c'vcnts but also the birtli of 
poetry. In brief, he was clearly in favour of what may be called the herrneneu- 
/fc method of imaginative interpretation or reconstruction ot human action. 

Like Vico, Croce also came from Naples. Croce’s thought bears the influ- 
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<‘ru:(i ol botli Vico ciiidHcqel andthinkcrskno^vii for their pro-historical orient- 
ation and critical disposition to anti-luslorical thinkers like Descartes and 
Kant. Unfortunately, Croce was more influenced by Ht^gel’s pan rationalism 
than Vico’s im^thod that aimed at understanding distant and alien cultures, 
including their so-called irrational factors. For Hegel, anything irrational 
is du(^ to *‘thc Cunning oi Reason” itself and cannot be rationally accounted 
for at all. Referring to historical development, Hegel observes that it “is 
not of such a nature as to lx; tossed to and fro amid the superlicial play of 
accident, but is ratli(;r tin; absolute arlntrar of things; {;ntir(*ly unmoved 
by contingencies, which indeed it a])plies and manages for its own purposes”. 
Cleopetra’s nose or Asoke’s comi)asslon has no place in his historiography. 
For “cont(;ngencies” arc only apparent and dm; to the said Cunning of 
Reeison. Hcg(;rs exj^lanatory units arc peoples or tlu; totalities of individuals 
and not individuals th(;mselves (in their societal network). If CT.M prov(‘S 
inadequate to i;x})lain Irrational (;v'^erits and actions because of its over- 
reliance on al)stract natiiral laws, Heg(;lian panrationalisni provc^s un- 
jnomising in the same cont(;xt Ix'cause of its ni('ta])hysieal commitm(;n! to 
rationalistic m(;taphysics and methodological holism. Against this back- 
drop one has to und(;rstand Poi)per’s delenet' of methodological individua- 
lism, which pr(‘scribes that social <‘venls arc' to be c'xplaiiu-d in lerms of 
individuals, their Ijelic'fs, actions, and tlu'ir soci(;tal prc'suppositions. If the 
primary historical or social ag(;ncy is attribut(;d to human Ix'ings and not 
to some supcr-luiman and infallible Cod or totality, the passions, fantasi(;s 
and even unreasons of the formcT can pcThaps be comfortably accommoda- 
ted within the framc'work oi tlu; proposed anti-naturalist form ol c*X])lanalion. 

In spite of his insightful Vician inspiiation and libertarian orientation, 
the m(;tajdiysics <d' Hegel unduly influenced Croce and, to my mind, sonu;- 
whal adv(;rsely afl'ected his th(;()ry ol social explanation. 

Ilic historical w(‘b, which is and is not a work of individuals, consti- 
tutes. ..the work of the univ(;r.sal .spirit, of which individuals are juani- 
festations and instruments.'^ 

[The Universal Spirit ] which continually icsists the .seductions wh(;r(;by 
practical interests try to interrupt or mislead the logic of truth of 
liberty and labour ceaselessly to transform blind passion of tlu; individuals 
into enlighten(;d will and action — there' is no iu;ed to i(;ar that the 
order of things will collapse or that the world will come to an end.” 

F.vidently, the metaphysical presupposition of Croce’s lib(;rtarianism 
takes it closer to Hegel and away from Popper (the methodological indi- 
vidualist). In this respect, my sympathy lies with Poi)per. But the main 
reason for which I refer to Croce is this. Following the .spirit ot Vico’s JVew 
Science. Croce was one of the few historian-philosophers who realised and 
pointed out the poverty of CLMs and their sterility in the context of human 
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sciences. Coming to ihe question of ihc structure oT historical (‘Xplaiiation, 
he clearly aflirms tliat for the purpose of explanation what we need is the 
conlimwns and concrete description of th(‘ (‘vents or actions to l)(‘ (‘Xj)Iained. In 
this explanatory description there is no place for laws. Introduction of laws 
makes historical d(‘Scription scicmlific and al:>stract in th(‘ bad seijse. Histo- 
rical evtmts or human actions form a phanim. Laws create' gaps wlnac!, in 
fad, tli(.'rc is none. Croctfs account of historical (explanation may safely 
1)(' ext('ud(‘d to other human sciences. He thinks that narrative account of tlu' 
('V('nts to b(' ex])laincd is tlu! la'st possible ex])lanation of it. 

Croce’s view influenced l)()th Collingwood, Oak('shotl and Walsh and, 
mainly through th('m, jdiilosophers Vikr (hirdiiK'r and Dray. Tlu'y have 
one iH'gative point in common, ^)amely, tlu' rcji'ction of CliM. Beside s, they 
favour what is called Cejntiruious Sen'ie's Mofh'l (CSM) which, in ('fleet, is 
a reiteration and r('lin(nucnt of tlit' Crocean vi(‘w rc^lia red to aJ)oV(‘. d’hc 
crux ol this view is: social (‘xplanatlon has to 1)(' constnu'd in tc'rms ol 
beliefs and actions of social individuals and tlu' scienlihe notion of causal 
laws must not be given any place in it. 

OardiiK'r and Dray have also tak(‘n s('rions note of what is calk'd dis- 
])ositional account of ('xpLuiation. Ryle thinks that 'Mo ('xplain an action 
as done fnmi its s])ccified motive or inclination is not to d(‘scrib(‘ the action 
as the effect of a sp(‘cifl('d cause. i\Iotiv('S arc* not lia p])(‘nings ajul arc* not 
th('refore the right type to b<‘ causes”. Whik' the Rylean dis])ositional 
iiccount is admitt('dly anti-causal, its histoi ical and (:onc('])tn.il liiu'agt' has 
to b(‘ sought in the direction of Mill and tlu' later \Vittg('nst('in and not 
that of Croce and Collingwood. Although h(‘ succ'Mxled the last najiud’s 
Waynllete Chair at Oxford, th(‘y had almost nothing in cojujikui ('xc('])t 
perhai)S anti-scientism. It is to be obs(‘rved, ho\v('V('r, that th(' ])hiJosoph('rs 
wlio think more in terms of ])roblems ratlu'r than in terms ot‘ tlu'ir scliool- 
afliliation, often ]n’ov(', in their findings, strikingly similar. 

The Ryk'ari form of dispositional analysis is jnainly d('l('ctiv(' on the 
count that it docs not suflicieiitly recognise the occurent cha!'act(‘r of social 
events. The social scientist is not mainly interested in a disposition under- 
lying a particular action. His main intenesl is in tlie particular actio!i itself 
Its underlying dispo^-ition may or may not eventuate or culminate into an 
action. Dispositions only tell us the possibility of occurrence' of eveaits along 
a particular line. Th(‘y do not tell us of the occurrence as such. To try to 
account for murder of a person in terms of tlie murderer’s disposition is not 
cejnerete or convincing. In addition to the said disposition, some, more addi- 
tional informations regarding the murderer, the murderexl, and the situation 
of the murder are to be made descriptively availaljle. 

This criticism against dispositional e'xplanation may also be invoked 
against law-governed social explanations of the CLM-type. rhe important 
difference between disposition-grounded explanations and the law-go V(‘rned 
ones is this. While laws have their descriptive structural contents, dispositions 
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do not Iiav(' tli(' SiuiK'. riuMi i'linclion is cjuasi-c.o.is.d. “ J'Iu n ii.ural(' no 
inr-idrnt. But llicir jobs arc lnliiiiatr‘l\ eoiiiua led witli narrati\'('S ol incidi'iil, 
Ibr, il they arc true, (Iicy arc salislird l^y narrated incidents'’. •• Dispositional 
statcnuaits are indther fact-reporting nor (leviable’ i’roni l.iws. "riiey are* 
lik(' infer('nc('-tickets that show how, with the h(‘l]i of liceaises or tickets, 
we can inic'T oiu^ particnlar event Irom anollu r and n pi'at lliis ])f'rlornianc(\ 
l)is])osilions, making this rc'petition of perronnaiua* ])(>ssibl(' and inakintj^ 
the sann’ inU'Higlblc’, are not laws in llie. s('ns(‘ of Ix’iiiL; dis])ro\'aMe or test- 
at)l(\ The Millian inspiralion ol' this doctrine’ is unmistakable. 

Several philosoplnas, jiolitical scicmtisls and (‘conomisis have’ lri('d to 
narrow down the jj^ap betwexai (ILM and (ISiM. Notable amoiiL;- th(‘m ai(' 
Isaiah lh*rlin, fjardltu’r, Hay('k, Pe te r Winch, Le'o Strauss, Nie:holas Re’s- 
clier, (bB. Joynt, (). TTeimer, Michae l Seriveai, and (Ihaile*s f’rankel. 

I'iist, botli (xai'biiK'r and Bei'lin coiueab’ that histoi’ical (‘\]»lanat ions 
make! surrc’ptilious us(‘ ol CoJiimonse iise’ i»e‘neM alisations. Since! tlie’se* <4(‘n(‘ra- 
lisations arc’ obtaine’xl li'oiu ordiiuiry lani;na<((’ and since* ordinary l.inmia^e’ 
lias no concept of we'll-de’lined law in it, historians, the y aia^ne’, have notliiru^ 
to do with the' laws used by scie^ntists. History is writteai in ordinary langir.u^e, 
i.e*., has no vocabulary of its own, and it is understood in the' lorru or we^b 
of that lant^’uage. Be'siele's, ordinary knupiai^e' is olie'n Ibrrnd to be* evalnalivc. 
litiws, as use'd by seierilists, have rrothini^ to do witli tiu' e’valnative' state'- 
menls. 'The’se' ai’^unie'irts arc inte'nde’d to show that (i) CU.M in its ri_L»iel 
loi’jii is of no use' to social se ie'ulists and (ii) llu' r*ol(‘ ol i^e'ue’r’alisations in 
social e'xplanatiou is undeniable. 

Secondly, both Haye'k aird Winch re‘(.o.L»'nise’ tire' e'v. dilative chaiacte'i’ 
orordinary lai^ipi.e^e' and the' disations loiinel in il. Tlu'y do not r'eject 

the (daM e'Ve'U if ev.ilu«lli\'e‘ ‘p'le r.disa lions e'nter' into the- stiuctiu'e ol social 
e xplanation; but be'cause' ol ihe'ii’ ie>ose'ne‘.ss and \’aijjue’ne'ss, the. sort ol e’Xjiki- 
nalion tlie’y yie'ld can hardiv, the’y e^onle'ud, b.* r(’i>ai’de‘d as satisfae tory. 
Iv/e'ii this ci’iticisni against (d.M ])roves soue'whal we'ak if we’ re'me'Uiber 
lh‘iu])e]'s cejneiiiatory \'iew tliat in socio-histe;rie_al e'xplanatioirs our* aim 
is ratlie^r mode’St, i.e., oidy to produe:e explanalion-skeUh and not lull-lled^ed, 
logically neat and structurally ti^ht, e*\planaiion. 

lliirdly, another objection tluit has be'.e'ii raised ajL,oiinst CILM is roeite'd 
not in the nature of ordinary language' as such but rathe!i in that ol social 
events. Social e'Xplanalions in terms ot laws, universal or statistical, lail to 
account for the contingent features ot the ewe'.nts. Irue', statistical laws ar*‘ 
slightly bettei olF than universal lav/s in this re’specl; even then one must 
admit that to qualify cause-eftect relations by sucli te'rms as “ordinarily” 
and “usually” do not satisfy our expectation in social sciences. I’o account 
for the mere pejssibility, statistical or otherwise, of a. event is not what 
one expects of the historian or other social scientists, 'fhis is the point which 
is fully exploited, among others, by Collingwood, Oake'shott and also Dray. 
I say “also” with reference to Dray, because on occasions he gives the imp- 
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ression that distinction between causal and dispositional explanations has 
been exagseratcnl and that the said distinction “should... not be drawn in 
such a way that dispositions as such are denied causal status”.^® According 
to him, “reasons... can be causes”. This view is perilously close to the natura- 
list line of thinking, unless, of course, one qualifies it, like von Weight^^ by 
saying, in effect, that it all di^pends how we use the terms “cause” and 
“action” — narrowly or broadly. 

Fourthly, Scriven’s argument fully exploits the* vagueness and looseness 
of the so-called laws used by the .social .scientist in his (-xplanation. Truisms 
which ar(! called u])on to lend e.xplanatory gliw. to the descriptive details 
of historical (‘xplanaticms are of a logical hybrid kind. I’liese gimeralisations 
can take care only of the slanc^rd or normal events falling under theun. 
VVlnm the latter prove' somewhat deviant or erratic, these; are e)I ne) e>r negli- 
gible; use. Ceiusequently, e'xplanalions ce)nstruc(ed in terms e)f everyday 
truisms are only inexactly understoe)d because of their inh(;rent (.e)mple;xity. 

Fifthly, it has been rightly ])e)inle‘d out that socie)-histe)rical g(;ne*ralisa- 
tions used in e'xplanations are limit(;d or circumscribed in ediaracter. Within 
the said limitatie)ns these laws envisage* ne) counter-example. And there lies 
their explanatory y^ower. But Pe)pper pointed out that circumseu ibed genera- 
li.satie)ns, strictly spe'aking, are; e'xistcntial in import and, the;re;fe)re, th(;ir 
proclaimed explanatory power is highly questie)nab]e;, unless, e)l‘ eour.se, 
it is assumed that, the; same limiting area cov(*re;d by ge;ncralisatie)ns may 
have within it be)th pro- and anti-e^viclence'. 

^I’lie- fundame-ntal diffe;rene;e be;tw(;en the* causalist and the ratie)nalist 
in the; context e)f social scie*nces centre-s round the'ir e)iite)le)gy of man e>i7and 
m(;ntal events. The causalists I have in mind are firm bedieweTs in physical- 
ism and the ])rijnacy of natural scie’uces. The* phile>se)ph(;rs e)f Chiine'an 
persuasie)!! are* unde*rstandably e*ag(*r Ut ])urge; e)rdinary language; e)f the 
“misunde;rste)od” remnants e>f me;natalism. “Mental e;ntitit;s are une)bjectie)n- 
able if conce;ived as hypothetical physical nie*chanisms and ]K)sited with a 
view strictly to the; systematising e)f physical phenomena. 'Fhey should be 
posited in the he)pe of tludr submitting .someday te) a full physical erxyjla- 
nation in turii”.^*^ 'I’his approach to mental phe;nennena is be)und to remind 
one of the Comtean y)e^sitivist pn^gramme of the (;arly nineteenth century. 
It is instructive to recall here that Comte who first coin(*d the term sociology 
had initially used the term social physics. To him, as to the ydaysicalist of 
the present day, sociology is nothing but social physics. The latter would 
like to see that the mentalist underpinning of value (axiological) words is 
totally removed or shown to be otiose and that behavioural or quasi-beha- 
vioural account is offered of hedonic concepts and idioms. For example, 
“pleasantness is” for Quine “an attribute of bodily episodes, manifested 
in behaviour”. He approvingly refers to Holt who “pictures pleasantness 
and unpleasantness in terms of harmony and conflict of motor impulses”. 
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A soiiK^vvbat sijnilar atlituclr is (evident in Smmi’s ol lUiin. II(' 

ti i(^s to sliow llio rssciUiallyhonioloiLFoiis clniraclca' of a coinpiit(‘r and a liiuiian 
brain. Arguments av(‘ ofFered at length “to refute^'’ the view tliat “(h termin- 
ism is incompatible with free will”, d’his view, according to Smart, rests on 
th(' false assumption that “if detcaaninism is lni(‘, our assiTtions occur only 
b(*caus(* of causes and not because tln^y are basted on i^ood reasons^\ Ihr argues 
to show the fallacious character ol the* supposition that “acting from causes 
and acting from r(*asons are mutually exclusive”. 'Fliis line of' argument 
is bound to remind one of 1 )avidson’s n^fnual v(a*sion of th(‘ view. 

In the proc(\ss of prc'ssing and further clarifying his ]>hysicalist ontology 
ol man and human action, Sjuart rebukes Kant who onc(‘ said that what 
man knows, wills and hopr^s di^jaaids u])on what Ik* himst^lf is. 'I’his anthro- 
y)ologieal orientation of his ])hiIosophy aj)par(‘ntly olFaids tlu' sciiaitific 
lempfu' of Smart and his f(‘llow ]>hysicalists. 'To tluaii “K.int's so-calhxl 
Clopcrnican revolution was laxilly an anti-( fopcaaiican count(a*-r(‘volution”. 
Imr, while th(‘ scicMitist tries “to see the world in a truly obj(‘Ct iva‘ way and... 
man is in no s(ais(‘ at the camtia'. of' things", Kant pr<‘sents an o]:)posit(r vic'W. 
Ht‘ se(‘jns to S(!t man ov(‘r against nature. 'This so-call(‘d .inthro])ocentricisni 
of Kant is totally unacc(‘ptable to Smart, fie ass(‘rts: “Man is a ])art of 
Nature, a veu'y wonderful part of Nature' pv'rlia])s, but not iK^'.essai ily j)re- 
(‘miiKMit in any way”. lie' finds no incompatibility between his ve'rsion of 
inateu'ialism and his commitment to utilitarian ethics. 

Some' physicalists try to show that some or ollu'r nomic regularity ol'tem 
nanu'd as law of Nature* is at work be'hind human <ictiou. 'flnw find no 
iiK'enupatibility b('tw''(‘n the gen<*sis of action in intention and tin* intelli- 
gibility of it by its derscrljition. Inn* eK.imple, my .iclion of folding hands is 
ex])lained (in the* Indian context) by my uttea'ance of my inteaition to pay 
rc'spect or (*xtend courtesy to someone*. 'J’lu* uK'utal state' e)l “iiitiaiding to 
|)ay re-.spect” is said to be* a groniieling brain-state and it has te) ber rerdersenibeel 
as such. But, while* the me'nial state* is re'-ele'senibexl, care: she>uld be: taken to 
se*e that the eieincept of “paying re sjx-ct” e>r “exteauling e:ourte:sy” eleie^s ne>t 
appe:ar in the re>descrii)tie>n. for, the: ce)ntent(s) e)f description and re- 
de'seription are ce)-redere:ntial. 'I’his logical sti\.:cgy is advised eibviously for 
preserving referential ide:ntity. Jlie intention is recognise:d as an aele:quate 
explanation of the action- q)rovide:d there is a seirtal or ty])al e:e)-re:lation 
be:twecn re:ferent of the re:-d(*se:riptie)n of the inteaiding mental state and 
that of the re-descrit)tion of the acting state. This e:e)-relation is ensured by 
some nomic regularity or law of nature. 

In some forms of this sort of causal explanation the: notion f)f causal 
powe:r of the agent is recognised, while in some other forms it is missing. 
(Causal efficacy is made to disappear by reducing it to attitudes, wants, etc. 
and their driving force, on the one hand, and the re.gularity e>f natural law, 
on the other. This sort of causal explanation, in a slightly amended form, 
tries to cluster together' three things; laws giving structural descriptir)n of 
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the conditions under which agt^nts perform intentional action; to formulate 
the concept of freedom to act, showing it as causally eHicacioiis, and a causal 
analysis of intentional action. I.aws stating causal aut(!ccd(nits of an action 
by themse lves cannot ensure the occurrence of a particular consequence; 
for, it is not possible to anticipate* which one of the pe>ssible ])articular conse- 
quc^iice^s will, in fact, occur or be realised. The crux e)f the*, que\stie)n is: What 
makers the re'alisatie)n en* e)CCUiTeaice ejf a particular ce)nseque^nce, say, an 
action, possible:* Is i( se)me human agent? Or, is it due to the ne)me)logicality 
e)r natural laws? 'The j^hysicalist’s acemiut e)l* causal e'xplanation l)ypasses 
this qiu'stie)!]. Be‘e:ause‘, it is said, there is no ne*xus. bi'twe‘en inten(ie)n and 
action, and, therefore', to undertake* a se*arch fe)r it is logically uncalled fe^r. 
In e'dret, it is a revival in a refined Ibrm e)r Hume’s argument e)n the non- 
availability of any e*xperience‘al>le‘ ce>nne‘ctie>n between e-,ause' and e:fl:ect. 
'The plausil:)ility of the* analysis purpe)rted to shew that singular causal state> 
memls are backe’el up by laws l)v a re-dese:riptie)n of^henr reTerrcne-.e ele'pe'uds 
e)n tin* qu(*stie)nable assum})lion that e*ve*nt-id(aitity is pre\S('Tved under the; 
r(‘-d(*scriptie)ii. If the said re*gularity ase'ril>e;d to law is really Humean in 
characte*r, there is ne) proeluctivc process connecting iute‘iilie)n with ae:tion. 
Te> say that the; lack of e;e)nnectie)n is made good by rc-dcscri])tie)n e)f the; 
attending eircumstane;e*s e)f actiem is neU tei mee.*t the main pe)int e)r criticism 
oftem raise'd against the* Himn'an positie>n. Kurthe*r, de‘Scription e)r action- 
atte*ndiiig circumstance's may at be'st ])re>ve necessary but not sunie;i(^nt for 
conferring causal elignity on siie;h meaital states as inte;ntion, want or ])ro- 
attitude; “iinele'i l) ing” the actie)n-e'x])lauanduju. 

In oreb'r to d('signate' reason as e;ause*, the physicalist is e:alleel uj)e)u te) 
e-xplaiii int<;rperse)nal communicatie)n within a community anel, therefore^, 
has te) introduce; the* role; of language; in this e:onn(;ctie)!i. Te) unde'rstanel why 
someone' is de)ing se)me' particular aeaiem, e)the'rs ne'(;d te) unele'rstanel what 
he has te) say e)n (he; subje'e t. Iie'e:ause' e)rhis be'haviourist e:e)mmilme'nt, e)vcrt 
e)r e;e)vert, he' is e)l)lige'd te) e'e)ncede' that the)Ught de;pe"nds e)n spe*e'ch. The)Ught 
itse'll* is imele'rstoe)d in terms e)f a s\sle*m of bediefs. Oner’s the)Ught is uiide;r- 
ste)e)d by e^thers by inte;r])rcting it fre)m e)nc’s spee'edi. The)ughl can be; cre'diterd 
te) be; rease)n lor actiem i)re)vide;d it le;ads all te) eh) the; same sen t of actie)n. If 
a particular thought le;ads one tej de) one; seirt e)f actie>n and others to quite 
differrernt sorts, invocation of the)ught as reason ejua cause is of no use*. To put 
it differently, thought can l)c regarded as cause, ])rovide;d we; assume a 
regular connection between the twe). Further, it is nece;ssary to assume that 
the rulers of interpretatie)n of one’s thought “as expressed” in speech must 
be same and erqually usable; and available; to e)lhe;rs of the same; ce)]iimunity. 

To attribute the)ught to a man is intelligible in terms e)f the interpretation 
of that thought as evidernt in his speech. This presupposes expressive power of 
language. But the physicalist is not prepared to recognise that the exprerssive 
power of language may at times defy the rules e)f interpretation accerpted 
by a community. If the rules of interpretation arc universal, uniform and 
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time-invariant, it is difficult to explain how creativity in language can be 
suitably accounted lor. The plLysicaiist’s theory (jf interpretation, like his 
tlicory of action, is primarily motivaU^d by identity-preserving considera- 
tions. For, otherwise a theory of creativ(' iuterpreUation raises some dillicult 
problems for thos(! who ari! committ(‘d to stiong corr(\s])ondence tlu'ory. 
The physicalists who espouse Tarski-ty])(' correspondencir tlurory of trutli 
encounter a number of prol)l('ms to a])])ly it to ordinary language's as dis- 
til iguislu^d from the formalised language's, when' tlu! ruii s ol' interpretation 
are very complex, local, and fast-changing. 'The lal^ r Wittgi'iisleiirs in- 
clination to coherentisni is to be understood in the light ol tlu' s:vid difficullii's. 

I am n'liiindcd by (hidamer, in this coinu'ction, ol “tlie incommensur- 
ability ol thouglit and being” (h^leiidc^d, in dillerc'iit ways, by pliilosoplua's 
lik(^ Hume and Kanl.^’' Perhaps, nminly diu' to llu' inihumej- ol s('l(*nee and 
mathematics of the period, the induemlial tlnnkc rs ol llu' eiidit<'ralh century 
W('re disim^lincd to commit tlu'mscdves to tlu' old rt'prc'siailation.il tlu'ory 
of knowledg(\ Ih^gel and Herder ingenuously tii('d to introduei^ tlu! spirit 
ol history in their theories ol languag<'. 1 hi' highly local and changing 
cliaracters of it could hardly b(‘ und(*rslood witliout due n cognition ol its 
historical natuiH'. In ('fT(!Ct, Hegel and Herder injc'cU'd history in human 
sci('nees and pointed out the limitation ol tin* (kirtc'sian structural ajiproach 
to linguistics. 

Howewer, it was h'ft to Dilthey’s tlief>ry of human seii'iiees to show that 
the intelligibility of human actions is primarily dm' to tlu ir hislorii al conti- 
nuity and not structural continuity ^u* causality. Aceoiding to him, nu'aning- 
fulness of human acti(»n is not a logi('.al ('onc('])l but has to Ix' understood 
as an expression oj life. He obs(*rves: “lale and histoiy hav(' m(*aning Iik(' 
tlu” letters ol a word”. In other words, according to him, tlu' W(U Id (>1 liistoi y 
is to be treated as a text and di'cipheied sympallu'lieally and e.ais'lully. 
In)('r])retation or deciphering is not an abstract ruIe-gov('rn('(l exc'rcise. In 
many ways, he anticipated Derrida. It is d('e])ly rooted in llu' lik' of tiu' 
individual historian or social scuaitisl, who is (mgaged in tlie ('xercisc' ol tin 
mrcessary interpi'etation. In briel, in human sf:i('nees rvi'i ) iiTn'i pu'lat ion 
involves self-interpretation. The huimm seic'iitisi (h aling with a text and calk'd 
upon to explain a human action is sonu'liow I’cijuired to inteipK't it in *i 
way whereto his self-interpretation is inextricably linked uj). ( )ther-int(‘r- 
pretation and self-interpretation arc interwovmi in human seiiniees like socio- 
logy and history. The concept of the “life-world” is central to this im'thodo- 
logy. It is the antithesis of thr. .sort of objectivism dc'li'mh'd by the ph>sicalisl. 

Both Dilthey and Natorp were trying to grapples with tIu' problems ol 
the unity of, and successful communication within, a community without 
invoking the Kantian concept ol transcendental sell ov some such thing. 
Dilthey spoke of the “unity of life” and “the standpoint ol lile”. Ai)par(mtly, 
HiLSserl was influenced by their ideas. His concept ol conscious life anti- 
cipates his subsequent wiew that all intersubjcctivcly valid scientific dis- 
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courses must study not only individucil experiences of man but also their 
underlying intentionalitics. It is in this way that the totality of expression and 
action bcconu^s intelligible more or less alike to all men. Husserl’s “conscious 
life” is not passiv^e. Tt is what he calls “productive life”. 

The plausibility of this argument, H('id(!gger argues, hinges on S(‘lf- 
giv(mness of experience and an implicit (exploitation of the Kantian tran- 
scendcental argument. He is not in favour of using cither the concept of “unity 
of life” of Dilthcy or that of “standpoint of life” of Husscerl. He r('j(‘Cts 
Husserl’s noticjn of eidetic reduction bast'd on the prtesupposition of the 
distinction betwteten fact and science. 

The universality of fact that H(‘idcgg(T is intt'restcd in establishing is 
not rooted in anything transctendental. Tt is tesst'iitially a historical concept. 
His conce])t of man as Dasebi isflevcloped solely in terms of time. H(! intt'i- 
prets being, truth and history in terms of t('m])orality. To show the radical 
character of his rejection of Iransct'ndt'utalism, he goes to tlur ('xU'iit of 
affirming that ))eing itself is linu' and ('.vc'rything c'?aimcd to be transcen- 
dental is an abstraction li'om it. Heidegger’s criticism of Husserl and Kanti- 
anism seems to Ix' grounded in Nietzsche’s criticism of idatonism. It is 
tru(! that Heidegger’s l>asic objective in d(‘.V('lo])ing his th(‘ory of man is 
not to lay th(' foundation of tlie human sciences or to reconcile the seeming- 
ly divergemt stre^ams of historical rationalism and structui'al rationalism 
defended l)y Heg('l and Husserl. He finds that the v(uy nature of man- 
tcmporalily — provides the unity of what ishumanistic andwhatis scientific. 
'To him sci('nce is not a fact-fetish. Its main objective' is to clar ify and con- 
cretise the idc^alisalion of abstr action that is given in scicuice. But scientific 
activity is to be underrstood as a form of “productive! life!”. It is motivated 
by an ui’ge te)waixls universal acce'ptability. d’he intentionality under lying 
scientific resexirch is lej achieve a univt'rsal life or* community. Witli him 
understanding is not a gift of nomic hiddemne'ss of nature but an achicwe'iiie'nl 
of the active nature' of the human mind. The pe>ssibility of ce)-sharing scie'nti- 
(ic knowl('dg(! is not gr'ounde'd in its testable lawfidiiess. 

He!ide‘ggor triers to show tliat the' intelligibility of natur'al ervernts dex'S 
not lie! in the evruits thermse'lve'S but in th(! basic clarity ol the human phe'uo- 
inena, — ther phe'nonu'na in which the humarr being immediately articidat(!s 
himsell. The! ferundatiorr of larrguager is said to ber discour'ser or talk.^^ In talk 
man doe's ne)t e^xprerss himserlf. Talk is itsclfexpressmn. I.e. it is not to be taken 
as v('.hicl(! or instrumerrt of (expression. Discourse is not incidcmtal to ex- 
pression; it is (essential. The human states c^f mind, which are meccrssarily 
self-interpreting, are equiprimordial with the acts of understanding. The 
Humean problem of how io connect the (elusive! mind with its expression in 
human Ixehaviour does not arise in He'idegger’s scheme of timught. B(!sid(!S, 
the question of interpretation of language, according to him, is not external 
to language!. Th(! latter always carries within itself the cues of’ its own inter- 
pretation. One might even say: language is essentially self-disclosing. Its 
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disclosure docs not need an alien interpreter. Language is “rooted in the 
cxistcntiiil constitution of man’s diselosedness”. Inteiligibility of an action, 
especially discourse', lies in the action itself, “Discourse is existentially cqui- 
primordial with the state of mind and understanding.” 

It is instructive to note that the problems which bother the physicalist 
were anticipated by Heidegger and his pre'dc'cc'ssors in pretty derails. 'Hie 
])henomenologist’s account of how to nunove the' ga]) l)etW(H'n lhe)ught and 
languagcr, how tlie meanings of language are shared by ther ine‘ml)ea*s of a 
speech community, how and to what extent inten-pretatie)!! affects the' 
contents of discourse and like issues, appears te) me closer te)e>ur daily intui- 
tions. For example, it seems clear to me that wJu'iicve r wer talk se)ni('lhiiig, 
“something” is not alien to or an external adjunct e)r talking. It is neit 
that we talk and what we talk are (piite' se'parale: tilings. In talk, the*y 
“talking” and “something” -have a unity ol' Jile. 'Talk and its conteaits 
are inseparably together in talking. 'Falk ])rove*s succe'ssrully communicative! 
because of its sclf-articulative character and not due! to any triith-e'nsuring 
rules of interpr(!tation. “ The ])heme>menology of umimunii ation must be! 
undeu'Stoeid in a semse whie!h is eiuteilogically broael”. In talk, I jilae e* myse'lf 
outside myself and for eitlmrselves. 

If this accejiiut eif ce)mmunie!atie)u anel e‘X]danatie>n eif he>w my acti<m of 
talking bcceurie^s intelligible to others is acce'ptable*, we' ar<! sj^artal eif the' 
tortuems, abstract, analytic and counter-intuitive' de'vice'S suggc^steel by the! 
physicalist feu* tlu' purpose! of cx])laining human ae tiein. Clause! or reason 
e)f luy action is not e'Xtc'rnal to me'. It is neitlu'r e*xt(‘rnal as a push from 
bae!kward neir a forward pull. It is iie)l e'XteTual (‘ve'ii in the! se'iist' ol e:Iuste'r 
e)f dcsci iptive* details. Fhe enitological iele'iitily e>l iny ae tion is some-thing 
which deie's ne)t demanel any jniblic demonstration or jirool' 'flial is a ele'inanel 
j^eculiar to scie-ntific obje!Cts. d1ie in-e'd ol' se'are h Ibr publicity jirescutable 
cause of action is just ne)t there. Why do we* undertake! this e'xeiease* at all:’ 
Actie)!! is itself e'xpre'ssioii. [l it is ne>t e’X])re'Ssiv(', I de> not see* how by jiointing 
to an ante'ceele'iit cause, or a subseque'ut Irleos, e>r by elescribing seiine* inlor- 
maliejns ce)-i'xiste*nt with it, or a ceimbinatiein e)l all these*, it e:an he*!]) us to 
explain it. 

In a way both TIume' and Kant enexiuntered this ])re>bl(*m. both of them 
e!Xamined the! questiein whe!thcr the noliein eu* category eil cause! we make! 
use e>f in e)rdinary and scientific discourse!s is within us e)r without us. lioth 
answered “within us”. And be>th denied se!ll-(!ausalieui. With Hume* it is 
asseiciated with acce'pted and expected custeims and habits baseel ein previous 
experiences, perseinal and ceillective!. With Kant it is a e:ate!gory anel unive*rsal 
in sce;)pe. But beith the!se views aecorel well with the! ]3hysie:alist s appre>ach 
to the qimslion of causation. For, they ceiinmonly hold th<! vi<!W that the! 
cause that explains an event or action is ne>l in the latte!r but lie!s outside it. 
Once cause o action is placed outside it, we! Jiave tej face the pre>blem ol 
how it makes the explajiaiidum possible and intelligible. Co-existence and 
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co-variancc of causes and ofTcct are not necessarily explanatory. It is true 
that the attending details of an action adds to our understanding of it. The 
question remains: (a) is it due to the fact that the said details are already 
y^art of, or constitutive of, action? or (b) do the former give rise to or y3roduce 
the latter? Tf the two arc ontologically unndated, I do not see how their 
logico-structural juxtajDOsition can j3rove or perform the exyilanatory role, 
'rinr nomic undery^inning, if any, can hardly do the job. 

Action is th(‘ opening-uy) of man to other men and tlu' world. Man is in 
what he crc'ates, wliat is due to his creativi! activity. Tlie root of action is 
the will to have or, in Sartre’s Wfud, d(‘sir(\ Desire, in turn, is due to man’s 
imy)^‘rfeetion, a smisi' ol'lack. So long as we live, we ar(' never entirely fr('(‘ 
from this s(nis(‘ and the resulting actions a C(^as(dess (low ol actions. 

When Sartre says, “what I cf(‘at(‘ is still m(‘”, li(‘ is r('y)hrasing TT(ud(‘gger\ 
Being-then'; i.e. man’s action ]3uts hijii out r>f hinisc'lf and that is wliat 
sustains him. Cl(\ssation of action d('ad('ns or ossifu'S its; yiroduct. It is in this 
eont(^xt one' has to uiub'rstand the latc'r Sartre’s C(Tncci)t of ])ractico-in(Tt . 
'File result of ])raxis or action ))ecom('S inert when it is not reinibrc('(l by 
i'urth('r action. Right ly umh'rstood, “man is sum ofhis actions”. This account 
of human action, to my mind, shows how action l)ecomes y)ossil)l(‘ and also 
intelligil)l(! at the same time. 

Thv y^hysicalist account of the cause of human action suffers mainly 
due, to its ina])ility to grasyi th(' /^rr/z/zVzr ontology of human action and socio- 
historical (W('nts. 'This inability, in turn, is du(' to his rather uncritical commit- 
ment to a r('dueti\a" method, marked by his d(‘sire to assimilate the model 
of (explanation oi human action uiub'r the niodrl of tlu* (exj)lanation ol' ttafural 
actions or ('V('nts. 

Our “exy^la nation” of human action is invariably an act, or set of acts, 
of understanding. I ifiink, with CnadaiiK'r, that every un(l(‘rslanding involv('s 
intc'rpretation and tlnit ev('ry inl('r]>r('tation is bound to differ from otlu'i 
int('rpretations. ()nc(' lh(' irr('m('diably differential cliaracLcT oT int('r])reta- 
tion is ad(*(yuately recognised, the y^hysicalisl’s anxiety to (wolve a mc'tho- 
dological sliategy for ])r('seiving tlu* id(*ntity of human action turns out to 
be, of secondary im])ortanc<'. The soil of icU'utity which i'^' presc'rved tlirough 
the ex])lana1ory causal structure is y^utative and not original. Wh(*n T say 
tills I ie('l no lu'silation in admitting that the ontology of human action and 
its (evaluative' chaiacter can w(‘ll be accommo(Uit(‘d within the world of 
sci(enc(e governed by general laws. 'J’he geiu'rality that marks the laws ol’ 
sci(*nce is not aTititlu'tical to the uniiyue reatures-pre'serving ontology of 
action. 1 am yet to lx* convinc(*d by the argunu^rits of the determinist cos- 
mology; ev(‘n llu'ir formulations ay^y^car unclear to ]ne. But I do not go int(j 
that larg(‘ question lu're, although I agree that it has sonu* r(dcvanc(' to the 
issues imd('r discussion. 

Reasons which ('X])lain action b(‘St are all man-mide. May be these 
rcxisons art' ollc'U, on scrutiny, found untcaiablc, lliis is to say that laws of 
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nature as found in books on science have no say in the forms and formula- 
tions of reasons which explain action. Scientific laws enter into social ex- 
planation via human understanding and interpretation. This may sound 
truistic. But there is a point here which one often missi's and consccpiently 
gets bogged down in the problem wlucli is now engaging our attention. 
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Are Naturalism and Humanism Historically 

Antithetical? 


Thk Qijestion owes its origin to more than one source. 

First: There is a well-known tradition of philosophical view drawing a 
rather sharp division bc^tween matter and mind, between material tiling 
and mental being. Material thing has been variously defined: (a) in terms 
of extension, (b) in terms of sulijection to causal ^ws, (c) in terms of hard 
and indestructible particles, (d) in terms of transformable energy and so on. 

I say ‘‘and so on” just to indicate that other views of matter are also avail- 
able. Some of these vi(ws on matter lend themselves to monistic interpreta- 
tions and some to evolutionary-gradualistic. The third view insists on the 
dualism between mat((*r and mind or nature and man. The last view gives 
the impression that human nature has nothing to do with material nature. 
To put it differently, an antithesis between humanism and naturalism is 
affirmed. 

Secondly : the question regarding the plac(' of nature and man in history 
is full of conceptual anomalies. Is history rooted in nature? Is history the 
human level of natural evolution? Is history subject to the laws of nature as 
evident in the processes of evolution? Besides these, some other questions may 
be raised very pertinently here. Is history an autonomous, i.e., purely human, 
phenomenon? Can history be satisfactorily understood without reference to 
this or that particular natural, i.e., geographical and climatic, setting? To 
what extent can history l3e, if at all, separated from geography, without 
distorting its full human significance? Is it very interesting to speak of history 
in general or world-history (as Hegel, for example, used to speak of)? Or, 
are we not rationally obliged to speak of history in particular^ i.e., describing 
the specifics of a given human culture? 

It does not demand of us much analytic acumen to point out that these 
questions arc due to some basic conceptual misunderstanding. For example, 
if history is deemed to be a process integral^ intimately related, to that of 
nature, its claim of autonomy has to be either given up or, at any rate, consi- 
derably diluted. But the assumption of the lack of relation between history 
of a particular country and its geographical setting is highly counter- 
intuitive. One has to be very cautious at this point. For the opposite view, 
viz., the history of a people is a function of its natural or climatic conditions. 
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is equally implausible. Unfortunately, some well-known thinkers like Mon- 
tesquieu have espoused this pro-naturali^iic view. To a certeiin extent even 
in Hegel one discerns this trend of thought. An extremely pernicious upshot 
of this view is evident in the theory that certain peoples because of their 
countries’ climatic conditions are unsuitable for good forms of governments 
or condemned to despotism or oligarchy. The mod(n*n variants of this theory 
are found in Nazism, other forms of racism and the so-called white man’s 
burden. 

History by its very nature is human. Human Ix^ings are architects of 
history. It is in their societal or aggregative identity that they aiuhor history. 
Negatively speaking, in their isolated identity, i.e., in their S(‘parated capacity, 
history cannot be made possible by them. To put it in another way, history 
is the product of tlu; interrelated men, — men who understand each other, 
can communicate with each other, and act accordingly. To undiTstand 
what history is one is obliged to grasp at least two basic concepts, the conc(*pt 
of relational (human) being and that of action. 

Implicit in the concept of action are two olluu* conc(‘j)ts, viz., the conce]>t 
of understanding and that of communication. Human actions which go into 
(he jiiaking of history are distinguishabUi li*oni caus(‘d action, intcrraction 
and collision, for example. Ordinarily, the concept of causality is invoked 
to explain the behaviour and states physical bodies. Ordinarily speaking, 
physical action, interaction, collision, etc., are explained in terms of causal 
laws. The nTmed V(‘rsion of causality includes gravitational pull and push. 
And this is lu^cessary to explain the so-call(!d steady state of physical bodies. 
The lx)dies which appear in steady slate are in (‘fleet always changing. 
Closer insp(^ction makes it abundantly clear. Time has a say even in thc^ life 
of the steady-state physical bodies. 

The questions of communication and understanding cannot be meaning- 
fully raised in the sphene of ]ihysical bodies. Only in a m(‘taphorical sense 
can one use these concepts ii respect of the behaviour and stat(r of physical 
bodies. Even the concepts of action and interaction used in physics arc* almost 
totally different from those used in history and ()th(‘T human seicaici-s. Such 
expression as “colliding bodi(.‘s” might recall ni image of war or (hat of 
warring groups to our mind. However, that does not bridge, the gap between 
the behaviour of physical lx>dies and that of human beings (engaged in 
making history possible. 

While the above concepts of physics, the paradigm of natural sciences, 
have little or no relevance to history, there is one fundamtuUal concept 
which proves systematically ambivalent or, one might say, bivalent in its 
relevance to both physical things and historical beings. 

This is time. Time is there in physics. Time is here in history. Whether 
physical time and historical time are identical at bottom cannot be deter- 
mined immediately and unanimously without going into its basic attributes. 
Physical time is believed to have only one dimension, i.e. succession. Secon- 
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dly, it is irreversible. Besides, some realists maintain that time has its own 
iniK'r metric. 

Each one of tliese attributes, if taken to be true, raises some problems 
for th(‘ social scientist, in general, and the historian, in particular. To start 
with, if time is really one-dimensional and if succession is that dimimsion, 
then not only the natural scientist but also the historian is theoretically called 
upf)n to explain how time is related io other attribtites, — length, breadth 
and width, of space. It is very dillicult to conceive time without space. It 
is a dilliculty not shown for the first time by Einstein is his Theory of Rela- 
tivity. This dilliculty has l)C(*n ftdt inlnilively even earlier );oth by working 
scientists and common men. This difliculty has been perceived by the social 
scientist as well. For (example, ^le historian cannot constantly think of 
history in tlie analogy oi a uni-dimensional timi'.. Every history is found to 
hav(‘ lK)th human signilicance and geographical locus. In other words, 
history pertains to some ])eo])l(! b(‘longing to a place. This sort of belonging 
is not to 1)(! understood in a weak or im^taphorical sense. When I say ‘T 
l)elong to India”, obviously I do not nn^rely mean that I live and move on 
that geographical part of this ])lanet, earth, which is now marked or known as 
India. TIk! physical ])arl of the territory is not primarily the ‘Thing” to 
which I l)(‘long. For, in that case it would be diflicult for me and also for 
others to understand wheia^ I have my being. Having being is certainly more 
ess(‘ntial to my id(‘ntity than living and moving are to it. Even livings rightly 
understood, involves consideradle inwardisation of consciousness and is 
not to b(' confus('d with skin-deep behaviourism. Man s life, the substratum 
of history, is soiiK’thing mucli more than inhalation, exhalation, eating, 
physiological mf)vcments, etc. All these things, and much else besides, are 
meaningfully related to more or less consciously (‘ntertained purposes. True, 
everything that man does is not deliberately organised by him. Certain 
things are habitual with him. Certain other things happen to him. But all 
these things, taken together, exhibit a meaningful pattern. Even the most 
habitual parts of our behaviour falling under the concept of moving are not 
entirely aimless. Human movements are, in most cases, oriented towards 
an end, — customary or consciously (‘ntertained In brief, in the case of man 
living, moving and having being arc socially orientc'd. We arc part of a relational 
network which is not entirely our creatmn. We find ourscTves placed in it. 
But it is true the said network, social structure, is changed, though slowly, 
by our intention, disposition, and action. 

The point I am arguing here is this. Our primary affiliation is social. But 
to affirm this one need not deny our geographical or territorial affiliation. 
While I say “I belong to a particular social milieu”, that does not even 
remotely imply that the said milieu has no geographical locus. But how 
exactly geographical or territorial idemtity imters into and modifies our social 
identity is a very large and complex qiu'stion. In spite of its largeness and 
complexity, no social scientist, certainly not the historian, can afford to 
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ignore it. The importance of the point may be negatively pul in this way. 
There cannot be an absolutely autonomous M>cial milieu. Reileraling the same 
point one can also say: history is luwer autonomous. In various ways it is 
geographically embedded. It is no wond(‘r that history and geography are 
included in the very basic curriculum ofchildrcn. Th(‘ pedagogic assumption 
is significant: one of th(‘ first things that the human child is nrquired to 
learn is that he belongs to a place and is alliliated U) a culture and that the 
concerned place and culture are intijuately related. 

Conceptual scrutiny and expeTimenlal lindings reveai that we, hiuiian 
beings, simultaneously l)elong to at least three* worlds, -Physical World 
(PW), Psychological World (PVW) and Ideational World ^W). PW 
consists of th(' physical, chemical and other (*l(*m(‘nls and processes of nature. 
Our ])odily existence is undoubtedly made up of diffi'remt physical and 
chemical properti(‘S and their various inler-mixe'd forms. In Indian phi- 
losophy, we are often told of the! materials whiclx commonly Ix-long to the 
external material world and our, i.e*., human, j)hysical exisl(‘nc(‘, viz., ksiti 
(e^arth), apah (wat(‘r), tejas ((‘luTgy), marut i^air), vyoma (s])ace). 'I’lie 
pre^scuice of tlv'se eleuiitmts in the* physical (*nvironm(*n1 is not ordinarily 
doubted. But without experimental demonstration one is not usually con- 
vinced of their presence in our human body. l''rom lids |)oinl one must not 
hastily conclude that there is no diffiu'ence belw(‘(‘n tin* ])h> sic«d environment 
and the embodii'd man, between physical bodi(‘s and human bodi(*s. 

In this connection, one is only recjuired to look closely into the domain of 
physics, PW, and its relation to <ind differ^-nce* irom that of j)hysiology as 
the basis of PYW. Such borderlim* discipliiu's as bi(q)hysics and bioeh(‘mislry 
are engaged in studying the causally intnactivc rehitionshi]) betw(‘(*n PW and 
PYW. The fact that mental phenomena are not autonomous, i.e., not bas('d 
on some particular form of physiological structure*, shovvs lliat the latter 
sustains or makes j)ossi])l(' tin* mental structun*. inirlher scrutiny shows 
that human bodies and pliysi< aJ bodies, though (*l(*m(‘nt-wis(* ideaitical at 
bottom, are (pialitativc'ly different. I’lu* diffirrence between human bodi(*s 
and environmental conditions consisting of the* basic ehuneiits of nature* are 
obvious. Though the latter nourish the forme*r, tin* fe)imer have in th(*m 
certain capacitie^s, e.g., the caj)acily fe)r remarkable* ada])talion, that fe)r 
acquisition and retention of sense-rece*ived inf)rmalion, that for classifica- 
tion and appropriate e::mple>ym('nt of the: same capacities unknown to the 
non-human, or even sub-human, bodi(*s. In (effect, we are obliged not e)nly 
to draw a distinction between! PW and PYW but also to recognise certain 
intcirnu^diate areas studied by such disciplines as Ifiology and zoe)le)gy. Se) 
the three worlds,— PW, PYW and IW, mentioned earlier are e>nly typolocfical 
in character and do not provide a continuous de^scription of the ontological 
entities of the world as a whole. 

The typological description of the world is basically heuristic. It is not 
even remotely intended to deny the concrete ingression or causal inter- 
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penetration of finely graded dilTcrent ontological entities comprised under 
PW, PYW and IW. L et me illustraU; the point. Without air, water and 
temperature, i.e., energy of the different degrees, neither we, humans, nor 
the biosphere to which we belong could be sustained. This is one side of the 
total picture. The other side consists of the effects that we, human beings, 
produce directly on the biosphere and indirectly on the physical e‘lemerits 
which sustain this biosphtn^e. 

A sort of circular causality is obtained and is operative between the said 
three worlds. This circularity may be progressive or regressive, depending 
partly on the human initiative (or lack of it) and partly on the modes of the 
operation of the forces (jf nature. The causal nexus that binds the three 
worlds is not only non-vicious but^c^rnething much more interesting and 
complex. With the advanc(?inent of man’s knowledge of nature and its laws, 
macro as well as micro, and its technological transformation and application, 
man gradually assumes a ])osition (in his relation to na^are) wherefrom he 
succeeds not only in reducing his d(^p(nidence on the forces of nature but 
also in controlling and using the same to his own advantage. True, in the face 
of such natural calamities as caithquake and cyclone we are still more or 
less helpless. But it is undeniable that we are now better informed, thanks 
to science, of their causes and therefore able to do certain things in order to 
minimise their destructive effects. 

When I speak of this aspect, i.e., use value, of scientific knowledge, I am 
not defending instrumentalism^ nor am I denying that it helps us to define 
our relation with nature in increasingly satisfactory ways. The fact that 
science enables us to adapt ourselves successfully to our environment does 
not mean that its only value is technological or instrumental. Its prime value, 
to my mind, is truth value, i.e., its ability to inform us correctly of our en- 
vironment, both internal and external. True knowledge correctly inform 
us of what we arc and by what we are environed. Information-theoretic 
formulation of knowledge highlights the role of environment in the forma- 
tion of human knowledge. Undoubtedly knowledge is more than informa- 
tion. It is also true that man forms knowledge and that it is in, and by, man 
that formation of knowledge is made possible. But the stuff or materials 
out of which knowledge is formed by man are made available to him by 
nature. In spite of human transformation of the information supplied by 
environment, the intimate relation between the two cannot be denied. More 
positively speaking, a continuous interaction takes place between man and 
environment at the level of knowledge. 

The human individuals, who are the main architects of liistory, are pri- 
marily shaped by two things — heredity and environment. Neither of these 
two factors determines us unilaterally and causally. The relation is certainly 
not mechanical. Since the views of Lamarck and Darwin and their followers 
on the subject have been extensively discussed by the specialists, I do not 
propose to go into the well-known details of their concern. What I 
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like to emphasise is this. In the actual operation of both the principles of 
heredity and environment there arc ci i'ain imponderables or indetermi- 
nable factors. For example, in the operation of the heredity principle 
there is an clement of drift. Hereditary traits are not uniformly or monoto- 
nously transmitted from the parent to tlie ofTsprings. Tnter-gencration freakish 
changes are not (mtirely unknown. Drift may be l)olli positive and negative. 
It is this drift wliich explains transmutation of tlie spc'cies. However, it is 
recognised that for preserving tlie very identity of a particular species, the 
degree of drift has to lie kept arrested within a tolerable limit in either 
direction, positive and negative. Unarrested drift may lead to total extinction 
or total transformation of the concerned species. 

The “natural” process of transmission and transmutation maybe some- 
what accelerated or deccelerated, i.e., humanly engineta'ed. Advancement 
in bio-technology has now made it possible for us to change ours(‘lves in a 
big way. People have been talking of the possibh* marvels of bio-engineering. 
In the past we heard of the yogis exhorting humans to follow the paths of 
yoga for the transformation ol their very species — specific idi^ntity. Of late the 
commissars, obviously influenced by the modern big-technologists, are 
telling us the same thing from another, i.e., scientific, angle*. Although sailing 
in different boats, it seems, yogis and commissars are lieading towards the 
same goal: total transformation of tlie human speci(‘s. 

Some cautious thinkers, however, are of the view that too much of 
tampering with the process of nature does not augur well for man. It is said 
to be true both in the cases of heredity and environment. Those who utter 
the words of caution may be criticised as conservative in their scientific 
outlook. But it can hardly be denied that thc^re is an element of truth in 
their contention. Both in man-environment relationship and in shaping the 
future of man too much use of “sophisticated teclinology” based on up-to- 
date science might prove harmful to man. It is well known that the problems 
due to large-scale industrialisation and extensive urbanisation have been 
proving very dangerous, and in some cases, even lethal. Nuclear technology 
and its accompanying hazards have opened up a new dangerous dimension 
in this already very critical area. 

Warning against the misuse of science and technology in the spheres of 
biology and ecology seems to be based on a very sound premise. The hitherto 
discovered causal structure not only of the relation between man and 
enviornment but also of that between one generation and another is largely 
imperfect and leaves room for operation of many imponderables and hidden 
variables. Given this “limitation” of our knowledge, one must not exceed 
our brief on how to go about in our dealings with physical nature and human 
life. One can go further and affirm that exchanges of matter and energy 
which take place between the living creatures, particularly human beings, 
and their environment, are so complex and dialectically circular that it is 
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difficult to predict any state of knowledge where the said “limitation” can 
be totally done away with. 

All these points that I am trying to make out here are purported to indi- 
cate two things, namely, (a) human life and history are very intimately 
related to nature and (b) this relation is of such a sort that it demands of 
us to understand it very perceptively and to handle it delicately, i.e., without 
being misled by the “marvels” of science and technology. Man’s relation 
with environment and environment’s relation with man are variously medi- 
ated; it is not direct but complex. What contril)utes most to this complexity 
is the increasingly qualified or conditional behaviour of causal laws at 
different levels. As soon as we leave behind th(‘ realm of physics, the beha- 
viour of causal kiws starts becoming somewhat unpredictable. The mode 
of subjection of the living creatures to causal laws is dilferent from that of 
the physical bodies. BiospIi(‘re exhibits more flcxil)ility than PW. This is 
not to deny, as stated earlier, that the laws of PW have tlieir application 
to this sphere. Wh(;n we come to the level of human life Snd activities, the 
presence and operation of causal laws prove ev(ni more difficult. The dimini- 
shing presence and the diminishing compulsive effect of causal laws might 
be interpreted as the process of increasing freedom. Relative freedom of 
PYW and IW from the causal compulsion of PW do not lift the former 
entirely from the effects of natural forces. This point has b(‘en referred to 
earlier in terms of the doubly open and circular (or dialectical) causality. 

Freedom /rem nature is not a universally acc(iptable notion of freedom. 
There is another and equally respc^ctable notion of fretrdom which affirms 
that man’s fre(!dom consists in recognising the necessity which universally 
(but in a graded manner) binds all worlds, — ^PW, PYW and IW. According 
to this view, man is free from nature,- -within the boundary conditions of 
the causal laws. Negatively spe^aking, this view of freedom discounts the 
possibility of man’s gradual disengagement from the realm of causality. 

It is not at all surprising that the controversy between naturalism and 
humanism on the nature and course of histoiy basically centres round “the” 
notion of freedom. One wond(^rs if there is a unique notion of freedom 
which would be universally acceptable. Commitment to the naturalist 
conception of freedom leads some thinkers like Comte to the conclusion 
that history is a complex extension of natural evolution and human freedom 
basically rooted in nature. Another anti-naturalist notion of freedom persua- 
des some thinkers like Kant to believe that freedom consists in running 
siwayfrom the forces of nature. According to them, true freedom is an ideal 
which requires us to be disengaged even from social and psychological 
forces. The third view of freedom may be ascribed to thinkers like Spinoza 
who maintains that necessity and freedom are two faces of the same reality. 
Since such different notions of freedom are central to our understanding of 
history in the context of the controversy between naturalism and humanism, 
we are required to look into them a little more closely. 
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Examination of different notions of freedom sliows that some notions 
are ontological and some others episn niological. Our preoccupation with 
the latter, and relative indifference to the former make it di (lieu It for us to 
define our attitude to the true nature of history. 'The ontological notion of 
freedom states that freedom by itself is an absolute or at least autonomous 
category. To lie free one need not run iwvixy from nature. If freedom is, it is 
everywhere, in natun' and be\ond natun', (more or less) in all worlds, PW, 
PYW and IW. The pro-naturalist is opjiosc'd to this vi(‘W. According to 
him, nature is step-motlierly in its attitude towards human asjiiration to b(‘ 
free; the former is antilh(‘ticai to, if not negation of, the lattr'i*. 

'file qiK'stion of reconciling nature's role in history and history's relation 
with nature has been continuously engaging tlu‘ attcnition of th(‘ pliiloso])her 
of history. Broadly sp(\aking, three* differemt lh(*sis have* bc'em ]mt forward 
on this highly controv(*rsial subj(!Ct. The first th(*sis k(*(*ps nature seemingly 
apart from history but secretly invests nature with a ])lan alitai to its scienti- 
fically ascertainable character. I'or examjihg when Kant submits that “the 
history of mankind can be s(U‘n...as the rc'alisation of Mature’s s(*cre! plan 
to bring forth a ])er(eclly constituted Stall* ..in which tin* cajiacities of 
mankind can be fully di'veloped", he iak(‘s ])ains to ])oint out that his Idea 
For Universal History is not inlendi'd “to dis])lac(* the work of ])ractising 
empirical historians”. 'Phis thesis, according to him, “is only a sugg(‘stion 
of what the philosophical mind ..well viT.sed in history. . .can (‘.ssay from 
another point of view”. ^ This thesis providi's a cm* to tlie und(*rstanding of 
the bewildering varii'iy and comph'xity of the (jv'^i'iits of world-history. In 
itself this vi(‘W is not historical. It is rather mela-historical. IlTlu* intimate 
relation between history and geogra])hy is consisliaitly followed, this iiK'ta- 
historical or philosojdiical thi'sis is of dubious valm*. It lifts history above 
geography and them tries to .six* a universal pattern In all local historii^s studied 
by the “lunpirical” historian. It is intiTesting to noli* that Kant himself 
criticised Herde.r's view (tc' be found in Idca^ for a Philosophy of History of 
Alankind) on the subject. 

The second the.sis, traceable to H(*rder and diwelopi'd by Hegel, proposes 
to rise above the Kantian dualism betwirim T.ature and history. History is 
viewed as imbued with, and expressive of, (lod. H(*g(‘l is nev(*r tiri'd of affir- 
ming that history is the pathway of God’s march in the world. By “world” 
here he me^ans “human world” but h^: makes simultam'ously an artificial 
effort to relate history to geography. Phe r(*sult is extr(*m(‘ly pu//.Iing as is 
evident from his remarks on the diffcnait parts of th(“ world. Po him, “Asia 
is the land of sunri.se... and ..unbounded expansion”. Unhappy with the 
“extravagance of the Orient” he turns his eyes to “Europe. . .the land in 
which the spirit descends into itself and concentrab^s upon itsedf”. 

Bearing the European model of “moderation, rationality and spirituality” 
in mind, when he turns his eyes to Africa, the continent appears to him “con- 
ceptually natural” and'“outside the sphere of culture”. Africa stands on the 
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borderline between nature and culture. Hegel is appalled at the “settled 
existence” and historical progresslcssness of China and India. In America, 
“the world of future”, mercifully he secs the beginning of “the process of 
(historical) growth”. However, his perceptions of the South American States 
are different. Of the Spanish and Portugese peoples of the South American 
States, Hegel has nothing very palatable to say. “They do not yet possess the 
spirit of rationality ”2. Hegel’s highly speculative philosophy of history badly 
emasculates empirical history. He can easily see Reason in Europe, sensuality 
in Africa, irrationality in South America, hope in North America and stupor 
in the Orient. This broad brush strokes on the historical globe may appear 
very bold and imaginative to some. But most of the working historians hardly 
find the Hegelian method of marrying nature and culture, geography and 
history, interesting or convincing. 

The third thesis oi free history owes its origin to the providential shadowy 
history. The view that human history is the shadowy presence of God in the 
human affairs has its two versions, — one may be traced to tJfe dualism of the 
Platonic-Kantian variety and the other to the monism of the Aristotelian- 
Hegelian vari(!ty. The dualist finds God’s presence in history in a rather 
shadowy form. The monist seems to be more confident in this respect. He secs 
God’s design in every nook and corner of history. Even the history of atheism 
is a part of God’s design or, to use the Hc^gelian expression, “the Cunning of 
Reason”. Once God is pushed back from the scene of history, i.e., his role is 
denied or diluted, human ideas and activities appear to be the basic, if not 
the exclusive, stuff of history. 

The thesis of autonomous history has been given a very respectable form 
by Croce. But Croce could not tear himself completely away from Hegel. He 
too echoes Hegel’s providential historism when he says, “the historical web, 
which is and is not the work of individuals, constitutes. ..the work of the uni- 
versal spirit, of which individuals are manifestcitions and instruments”®. The 
expression of simultaneous afiirmation and negation, “is and is not”, in the 
quoted sentence, indicates Croce’s ambivalence on the issue. On the one 
hand, he wants to vindicate the freedom of the individual and, on the other, 
rejects “the abstractness of the atomicised individual” and the idea of “un- 
human humanism”. His discovery of “the humanity common to men, indeed 
to the whole universe... even in its most hidden recesses” is bound to remind 
one of Herder and Hegel. Croce’s view was followed by Colling wood to its 
logical conclusion when he defends the autonomy of history in stronger and 
secular terms of “re-enactment theory”. According to him, history is the re- 
enactment of the past thought, rational thoughts and actions, of human be- 
ings of thought. 

The autonomous thesis of history is logically obliged to maintain that by 
thought, and thought alone, the historian is able to rise above the irreversibi - 
lity of time. The historian's claims of grasping the past thought and action 
can be sustained only on the assumption that he has direct, i.e., not mediated 
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by evidence and natural laws, access to the bygone past. “The gulf of time” 
between himself and the object of his study does not seem to be unbridgable. 
He finds that the object of his study is “of such a kind that it can revive 
itself” in his mind and that his own mind is “of such a nature as to offer a 
home for that revival”^. Careful scrutiny of Collingwood’s writing makes it 
very clear that the life and the plausibility of his version of autonomous 
history consist in the free nature of both the historical object and the his- 
torian’s mind. The two are essentially identical at bottom. Thought recap- 
tures thought. History is nothing but free self-aflirmation of thought or re- 
union of the historian’s thought with the historical agent’s thought. 

The stronger version of the attempted vindication of humanism in history 
is achieved at a rather high price. Iv assiinu^s not only that the historian is 
able to rise above the irreversible course of time but also that history itself 
is completely independent of physical time. Collateral to this thesis is the 
view that history is also independent of geography. Providential historio- 
graphy tries to meet these problems l)y postulating the hidden unity or ])r(‘- 
establishcd harmony betwe^en nature and nurture, between physical time 
and human history, between physical geography and human geography. To 
what extent this postulate can be empirically or critically vindicated is a 
matter of serious dispute between the contending schools of historiographers. 
The strong defender of the autonomotis tlu^sis takes refugi* in the allirmation 
that the historical mode of knowledge is self-validating and is not answerable 
before the tribunal of scientific experience. 

But th(! pro-naturalist historiographer, whf) is committ(!d to th(‘ view that 
history is causally intimate to geography, has also a very r(‘spectabl(! lineage 
behind him. From Herodotus and Thucydides to Monte.squi(m and Michelet 
one can find the traces of geography-orienterd history. In our own days this 
orientation is particularly evident in diplomatic history and military history. 
Even in Hegel there is a hidden reference to it; otherwise* one finds it diflicult 
to explain his identification of the mediterranean world as lh(* S(‘at iA' classical 
rationality, the (Termanic world that of the contemporary rationality and North 
America that of future rationality. Comparably intriguing is th(^ anti-naturalist 
Toynbee’s highly general affirmation that in the past human civilisation, 
nourished by such religions as Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Cihristiariity 
and Islam, moved from the east to the west and that in the present and in 
the age to come it wull move from the west to the r/dsi^. Variations of the 
same theme arc to be found in the writings of such thinkers as Spcmgler and 
Sorokin*. But the historian who, to my mind, has argued very persuasively 
the intimate relation between history and geography is Michelet. He states: 
“Without a geographical basis, the people, the makers of history, seem to be 
walking on air... . The soil, tof), must not be looked upon only as the scene 
of action. Its influence appears in a hundred ways, such as food, climate, 
etc.’”. 

Except the die-hard naturalist, all those who highlight the intimate rela- 
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tion between geography and history have in thedr mind “human geography” 
when they speak of “geography”. To them sociology owes very much to eco- 
logy. Rightly underslor)d, man, though produced by nature, is a consumer 
of nature. Shaped by nature and history, man shapes both nature and history. 
In this connection, Marx’s attempt to reconcile naturalism and humanism 
deserves our attention. 

7'hc human significaiiccr of Nature only (ixists for social man, because 
only in this case in Nature a bond with other men^ the basis of his existence 
for others and of their existence for him. Only then is Nature the basis of 
his own human existence, and a vital part of human reality. The natural exis- 
tence of man has become his human existence and Nature itself has be- 
come, for him, human. Thus society isflu' accomplished union of man with 
Nature, a veritable resurrection of Nature, the realised naturalism of man 
and the realised humanism of Nature.** 

It is not diflicult to detect the Hegelian undertone in these views of Marx, 
still (1844) a young Hegelian. Denial of God’s presence in nature does not 
make it theoretically impossible for him to ascribe humanism to nature and 
naturalism to man. In a way my own emphasis on the intimate relation bet- 
ween history and geography, sociology and ecology, is also purported to show 
the relevance of nature to man and that of man to nature. Man cannot 
make history out ol' nothing. This is where man differs from the scriptural 
God who can create or fashion something out of noting. Man needs nature 
as his primary stuff to fashion history out of it. But this task of fashioning is 
heavy, com})lex and involves co-operation of other human beings. It is only 
the social man who is the author of history. In fact, society and history are 
two aspects of the same human reality. This reality consists of individual 
human ])eings related in different and durable groups, small and large. Sedi- 
mented history is society. And society, sub species temporis, is liistory®. 

The l)asic deficiency of Marx’s historiography, otherwise a very serious 
effort ip resolving man-nature dualism in society, seems to consist in his 
accent on class-contradiction as the main propulsion of history. To say, as he 
does, “all history is the history of class-struggle” is to miss co-operative as- 
pect of history, co-operation between man and nature and that between 
different classes. In fact, Marx himself in some of his earlier writings speaks 
of society as “the accomplished union of man with nature”. Though the 
forms of civil society studied by him in the nineteenth century were politically 
marked by some or other sort of monarchy engaged in mediating between 
different, at times, even conflicting, classes, he himself could well visualise 
other forms of polity and economy which would be free from the said ele- 
ments of antagonism. In fact, conflict-ridden history is a transitional passage 
to a relatively conflict-free forms of polity and economy. However, this is not 
to affirm, in a utopian vein, the possibility of anarchic human society com- 
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pletely free from the so-called evil of (.ouHict. All forms, the process of forma- 
tion and transformation of nature and society arc marked by some sort of 
dialectical exchange of energy or power. 

Amidst all changes, history never loses its human or subjective face. Nor 
does nature deface it cither. On the contrary, it provides man tlur materials 
for the formation and objective duration of historical producls^^\ 'The supposed 
man-nature antithesis in liistory seems to me false, — an extremely one-sided 
view. The counter-revolulionary role of sciences entailing misconstrual of 
nature and undervaluation of man, is primarily responsible for this avoidable 
muddle. 
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T[tf. vfRy long and clusivo character of the solution of the problem of freewill 
and (or, should we say, versus) determinism has, to my mind, a very instruc- 
tive lesson for the philosopher. So far ajp4he economist and the political acti- 
vist arc concerned, the lesson I have in view is not central to their professional 
understanding and action. Thf* philosopher must address himself to the ques- 
tion why this particular problem is yet to receive a comnynly acceptable 
formulation. In the works on economics, law, particularly constitutional 
history, and ])olitical science we get a pretty clear id(‘a when they say, e.g., 
“this man is free” or “that man is determined”. They can more or less clearly 
spell out the conditions the presence and/or absence of which makes an indi- 
vidual or people free or determined. Besides, the said empirical sciences can 
also tell us about the growth or d(TJine of the concenu'd conditions. The 
history of the above disciplines records ihc issue and makes it intelligible to 
us. In contrast, the history of philosophy is replete with numerous formula- 
tions and reformulations of the problems and the endless disputes on their 
acceptability. 

One might say: philosophy is the wrong place for finding a solution to 
the problem of freewill and determinism. For, generally speaking, philo- 
sophers only think of the problem, rather a set of problems, and do not act 
according to their thought. Consequently, even within their own mind, they 
are not sure of the correctness or truth of their thoughtful formidation of the 
cluster of problems. 

A somewhat comforting rejoinder to the issue might be like this. The task 
of the philosopher, unlike that of the political and economic activitist, is not 
to provide a blueprint of action for removing the determining conditions 
adversely affecting freedom of the individual and the group. He aims at 
understanding, clear understanding if possible. Even if the activities under- 
taken for this understanding are regarded philosophical, that hardly brings 
the philosopher’s approach close to what practical people like politicians and 
industrialists do and their presuppositions about the concerned doings. 

In all recorded cultures of the world one notices, broadly speaking, two 
different approaches to thought and action^ pertaining to the things and beings 
of the world. At times, these approaches prove divergent ; at times, they are 
found to be convergent; but, often, the picture is mixed, i.e.,the said two 
approaches get interwined. 
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In the case of Chinese and Indian cultures one finds that the dominant 
approach is marked by action or practice} Thought, explanation, demons- 
tration and the like are found to be secondary to the chosen mode or modes 
of practice of life. The discerning student of the European culture can easily 
point out that a similar approach is found also in the Graeco-Roman socie- 
ties. But from the history of this culture it is clear that, in it, the formal- 
mathematical approach has received a very careful attention. For, the names 
of Pythagoras, Plato and Euclid arc closely associated with the rise of this 
formalistic and demonstrative aspects of the E^uropean academic tradition.*-* 
From the days of Renaissance, particularly due to Copernicus, Galileo and 
Descartes, this approach has assumed added importance in theoretical en- 
quiry. Another approach of the European cultural and acad(‘mic tradition, 
marked by its emphasis on the practical and axiological aspects of the human 
life, is ascribed to Aristotle and his followers. While for the Aristotelian, the 
unity of ontology and axiology is fundamental, the Platonist highlights their 
distinction, giving rise to a sort of dualism. Corresponding to the said dualism 
one hears of two types ef reason, theoretical reason and practical reason. The 
formt?r is said to be primarily concerned with knowledge and its proof or 
jusMfication, and the second with will, action or practice and their under- 
standing. 

In the study of the objects of nature the scientist has a di!finite advantage 
to his credit. He tries to explain it in formalised language which makes no 
distinction between the intuitions of first person, s(!Cond person and third 
person. In a way the scientific account of the world aims to Ix! objective and 
impersonal. Whether this aim is actually realisable or notisa complex and 
controversial question. The Galilean-Cartesian tradition is admitt(‘dly proof- 
oriented. However, the question remains whether this orientation is confined 
only to the context of justification or it includes also that of origination or 
discovery. 

Whether man is free or determined in his action is indeed a very complex 
question. The first difficulty is with the very meanings of freedom and deter- 
mination. Freedom has been construed in various ways, viz. (i) as absence of 
constraint, inner or outer or both; (ii) as release from ti(‘s or bonds or duties; 
(iii) as personal rights and social and political liberties; (iv) as freedom f)f 
action; (v) as something universal — that is, whatever meaning W(‘ attach to 
freedom, one indispensal)le characteristic of freedom® is that it should be 
open or available to all irrespective of their difTcrence in respect of class, sex, 
education, etc., and (vi) as spontaneous or self-initiated, not fixed. The 
different meanings of determination may be gathered from the n(‘gativc core- 
lates of the above-mentioned meanings of freedom. But that leav(‘s some 
meanings of the term uncovered. It means, among other things, (i) limita- 
tion (by some other thing or being), (ii) the quality of being fixed (by rules 
or regulations, dictation, etc.), (iii) (in the case of actions) being initiated 
at other’s instance, or (iv) performed in imitation of others, or (v) deter- 
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mined by borrowed motives, belief's, values, etc., and lastly, (vi) determina- 
tion implies lack of creativity, initiative, enterprise, etc.^ 

Analyses of the above meanings freedom and determinism do not give us 
a neat or clear picture of what these terms really convey. Perhaps, it would 
be sale to say that they do not convey the same sense in all contexts. And that 
is a pressing considcn atioii why each of the notc'd s(ms(\s needs to be placed in 
a particular context, linguistic or otherwise, in which it figure's. 

Ihe conc(‘])ts of free dom and determination are intimately redated to the 
concept of human action.'^ Man can perform action in two different ways, 
behavieiurally or externally, dispositionally or inte'rnally. Physical fitness or 
ability is an obvious pre-reejuisite for pcTfeirming what is called external type 
of actieins. Such terms as attitude, ^ill, motive, want, intention and dis- 
positie)!! do not e'xhibit any obvious be'havioural or exteTiial ceirelatc. Even 
then 1 as first person know what the conce'pts unde:rlying these terms are. My 
internal mental phenomeuia, even in the al^seaice of the'ir ^mmunicability or 
expre^ssie)!! to otlmrs, are compellingly, i.e. undeniably, present in me. It may 
be true that the conc(‘])ts I use for identifying these phenomena within me 
are also available outside me and to be used liy others in a mor(^ or less same 
way. But this common sharaljility or employability of the concepts do not 
take away the subji'ctivity or the' first-person jiriviU'ged access of one to one’s 
own internal conscious ])h<‘nomena cajituied in terms of these concepts. The 
exaggerated fear of subjectivism or phychologism has hxl, in the recent past, 
a large number of philosophers to a view that '‘internal plKuiomena” are 
due to th(4r coiiC(‘]nualisal)ility or repn'seiitalnlity in some or other exter- 
nally availal)le and communicable media.^ The philosophers of the analytic 
tradition, largely influenced by the method of scientific proof and justifica- 
tion, hav(' defended and argued for tliis g(meric view and its different 
formulations. 

It is true that the main (Miabling condition of action is body and in an 
obvious sense it is a part of th(' iihysical world. Like the physical body, our 
bodies also occupy S])atio-temporal segments and are open to the physical 
forces like tempiu'ature and motion. The attempt to get to our internal pheno- 
mena through the available physical cues is destined, beyond a point, to fail. 
What I, as first person, can know of my motives and intentions is not avail- 
able to you, he or they. Our doubt about what happens to other persons is 
rooted in this experiential asymmetry. 

Uncritically committed to scientific methods and proofs, some philo- 
sophers felt that even the proclaimed privileged access of the first person to 
his own internal “happenings” and “doings” is a doubtful proposition. For, 
it has been argued, these “happenings” and “doings” can hardly be presented 
and proved in the way scientific objects can be. It is clear from this line of 
argument that this pro-naturalistic approach to internal phenomena is due to 
a persistent refusal to recognise the intuitive distinction between what one does 
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and what happens to one. The so-called elusiveness of mind and mental pheno- 
menon is due to this misplaced scientism. 

The body may prove very useful in understanding thi! meaning of freedom 
provided we try to grasp its (what may be called) situated character. Every- 
body is in a way aware of the situation in which it is placed. It has an orienta- 
tion to its place, whether the place is inhabited by certain people or not. 
In a mode of speech one might say; body, even while left to itself, has a 
self-orientation. It succeeds in drawing a “cut-off” line within itself. It 
has a capacity to be reflective, making itself a content of its consciousness. 
To understand this peculiar human phenomenon the concepts of action 
and time are extreiriely important.® 

Body can know itself because it is aware of what lies beyond it. It also 
needs time or change to be aware of what it is. Its past and future contribute 
to its unique situation and orientation at a particular point of time. By using 
a reductio argument it can be shown that a body which is not subject to any 
change, i.e., is not capable of b(‘ing eiwarc of i(s j^ast and future, is dead and 
incapable of acting. l‘Ve(xloni of action nu'ans freedom of movement. It is 
available only in tlu^ world at each stage of its history.’ History has no life 
of it.s own. Such expressions as “history is freedom-seeking” are to be taken 
as metaphorical. As against the methodological holist, the methodological 
individualist® interprets historical phenomena in terms of individuals, their 
intentions, actions, and societal presuppositions. Interestingly enough, Marx 
who is sociologically a holist, maintains cli^arly the view that the basic authors 
of history are individuals, — social individuals,- -social by virtue of their 
action or labour. 

Both Marx and Wright try to ex])licate the concept of freedom in the 
context of the situatt^dness of man in the world- - social world. Th(‘ social 
world consists of individuals acting and reacting in a rc^latively stable net- 
work of inter-individual relationships. Though this social network is th(;re to 
make human actions meaningful, communicative and effective, it is itself 
subject to historical change. This change is effected or Ijrought about l)y 
human agents. Individuals and history, ontologically speaking, are interlock- 
ed in a dialectical relation. Sociologically speaking, they are engage^d in an 
open-ended dialogue. Ontology sustains sociology. I'he latter manifests or at 
least partially articulates the former. When it is said that history is not pre- 
determined or is not moving to a pre-fixed goal, — ^in the fixation of which 
historical agents, i.e. human beings, have no say — we are reviewing history 
essentially as a human phenomenon, — ^an endlessly unfolding phenomenon. 
This phenomenon, unlike its physical substructure, is not quite subject to the 
laws of nature. The hidden nomic character of nature might contribute 
to our empirical understanding of history but it is not that which makes 
history and its meaningfulness possible. 

When Von Wright defines freedom in terms of alternative choices, 
he seems to be quite aware of both the causal laws of nature and the non- 
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subjection of human action to the operation of those laws. In a way, I am 
inclined to say that individuals are simultaneously consumers and producers 
of history. According to Wright, “the concept of causation presupposes the 
concept of freedom”. For, he argues, “it is only through the idea of doing 
things that we come to grasp the ideas of cause and effect...”.® Evidendy, the 
concept of freedom, to his mind, is available to us through action. However, 
he is careful to point out that the way of our grasping the concept has nothing 
to do with the objective and predictable operation of the causal laws of 
nature. Human situation seems to stand in a two-way relation to the world. 
When we speak of the world in human context, we have its two levels in 
view, — physical and historical. The physical world, as mentioned earlier, 
has, though indirectly, sonuithing to do with how human beings can or can- 
not shape their history or destiny. ^h<‘, alternative courses of action open 
to an individual or a group in a given situation and at a particular time arc 
bound to prove finite or limited in effect. This finitude or limitation is hardly 
explainable unless we presuppose that there are some cflhistraints due to the 
hidden or not-so-hidden causal laws. For (‘xamplc, the very state of our 
psychosomatic activity or passivity is subject to certain causal forces. The 
limitation of our choices may also Ix'. ascribed to a pre-determined goal of 
history lying ahead of the historical agents and towards which the latter are 
being drawn irrcsistil^ly or inevita])ly. When philosophers like Spinoza and 
Hegel speak of immancait causality — immanent in human beings — they try 
to reconcile the concept of freedom with the concept of causation. Self-causa- 
tion is regarded by them as fre(!dom. But this self-causation cannot be viola- 
tive of ihc! laws of history laid down by the Divine working from within the 
process of history and without being exhibited in it. 

Tht! most interesting feature of the prol:)lem of free will and determinism 
could, perhaps, be formulated in the following w^ords. If the concept of free- 
dom is taken as an explanatory postulate and is not made accountable to 
human experience, it turns out to be metaphysical in the bad sense of the 
term. In that case, one can speak of freedom as a purely ontological or meta- 
physical concept which has nothing to do with its availability in human ex- 
perience. This has led .some philosophers like Hume and Kant to postulate free- 
dom without paying sufficient attention to how it is theoretically and cognitively 
related to human situation. They have instead concentrated on the practical 
bearing of this concept on human action. Wright is right when he affirms that 
determinism may be rooted both in empirical causation and rational pur- 
posiveness. If we are causally pushed from behind by history or teleologically 
pulled by some or other purpose or goal not chosen by ourselves as human 
beings, it is not clear how we can credit ourselves with genuine freedom. 
Both causalism and teleology in their robust forms give the impression that 
human freedom is an illusion or is based on our ignorance, at least partially, 
of what is really happening within and around us.^® 

But it seems that the problem of freedom cannot be understood, still less 
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effectively tackled, unless it is viewed within what Wright calls ‘ closed 
systems”. It is only within the “closed systems” that we can possibly deter- 
mine or ascertain empirically to what extent we anr able to initiate certain 
moves or perform certain actions, and to what extent we are prevented from 
doing so by forces alien to ourselves. When nietapiiysically minded philos- 
ophers start speaking in terms of “absolute mind” or “transcendental free- 
dom” in a seaml(‘ss world, i.e. “open systems”, 1 do not S(‘e how we can 
possibly think of our situation within il. If neilh^T boundary nor initial condi- 
tions of a system or world are available, I do not know how to characterise 
our position in it. In this sort of cases om^ is, perh ips, jiistifu^d in saying that 
human freedom is “empirically real but transcendimtally idi'al.” 

But to say this is not to castigate^ outright th(‘ sigiiiiic«ince of this “tran- 
scendental ideal”. Though not a part of discourse' of science, it can well 
form a part of what is called by Whight as “4ieslhetic humanism”. The 
visions of history of a Hegel or a Spengha' may not be scientifically ti'stable 
but, according to one interpre'tation, the'ir (de'vating infliuaicc*. and, according 
to another interpretation, tlu'ir anti-libertaiian implications can hardly be 
denied. Some forms of immanent causalism and transce'iidental teh'ology 
lead to a sort of what PoppcT and Berlin will teTiii as “historical iiu^vitability” 
and “moral positivism”. A similar perce^ption is (‘videait in Wright’s 
understanding of histejry. “An inteapretalion in terms of irnmaiumt or tran- 
scendental aims can make us acquiesce in tlu‘ things as tlu^y happiai, thinking 
that they serve a purpose unknown to us. Or il can n^ach us to action for 
ends purported to l)e s(‘t, not by the coniing<'nt wills of tin* individual agents, 
but by the very nature of tilings or 1)) tin* will of (jod.”*^^ 

Truv^, aims of history, paradigmatically spc'aking, are those human 
agents who shape history and not of “anything b(‘yond or behind”,- 
even of history itself, unle.ss, of course, one spi^aks of it uK'taphorically. His- 
tory being closer to art than to science, I find nothing particularly wrong in 
the presence of analogies and metaj)hors in historical narratives. W(‘ must 
remember tiiat history, unlike sciemce', lias no vocabiJary of its own and is 
written in ordinary language and, therefeire, as we know, it must have in 
it the necessary figures of spci'ch. Besides, the vaiue.-laden charactei of ordi- 
nary language is also bound to be therre in history. Philosophically speraking, 
the reason for the artistic and the vahu'-ladeii characters of history lies basi- 
cally in its human base. The human agents who foiin the basement, act 
more or less freely, choosing their individual aims and socially available and 
appropriate meaiis. While these* choices do not ordinarily come in clash with 
th(r hidden nomicness of Nature, ofteii these depart from the acc(*pted “laws” 
and “trends” of the lime and traditional norms. Sorru! historians like FLsher 
and Gcyl see history as a sequence f)f contingent events; others like Carr, 
Spengler and Plckhanov have challenged this view from different stand- 
points. Largely influenced by Burckhardl’s classic work on Renaissance, 
Wright opts for a middle course. He sees both recurrent patterns and 
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unpredictable chance elements in history.^2 Chances are rooted in human 
choices, — right, wrong, and erratic, and patterns in the societal affiliation of 
human beings. Chances and choices lend individuality to “morphological simi- 
larities” of different historical epochs. Traced back to their sub-structural 
depth, these similarities arc at least partially grounded in the laws of-nature, 
— geographical position, climatic conditions, etc. This basement of historical 
explanation is not really historical: but even then one has to recognise it. 
For, non-recognition of this aspect might lead one to believe that human 
history has nothing to do with natural history. 

The basic stuff of history consists of human actions as influenced, often 
unconsciously, by social norms and regularities. Because of their “triviality”, 
i.c., well-known character, these jj^orms and regularities are not ordinarily 
mentioned in the narrative texture of historical explanation. Against the Cover- 
ing Law Model (CLM) of Popper and Hempel this anti-subsumptive form 
of explanation has been defended in different wa^/s by Collingwood^® 
Oakeshott,^^ Dray,^'^ Winch^® and Anscombe.^^ Evidently, Wright is sympa- 
thetic to the latter form of explanation which is often known as Continuous 
Scries Model (CSM). But he, like Anscombe, tries to bring out the practical 
syllogistic structure of explanation. The major premise of the syllogism states 
some end of action of the historical agent (s) ; the. minor one mentions some 
course of action or means (socially) leading towards that end; and the con- 
clusion relates the use of tlie mc^ans to realise the “chosen” end. Strictly 
speaking, as both Anscombe and Wright recognise, the structure of practical 
syllogism is loose, inarticulate and lacks in probative effect of theoretical 
reasoning. 

By bringing out the implications of practical syllogism, Wright claims to 
hav(! provided the sciences of man a “long missing” methodological need, “a 
definite alternative to the subsumption-theoretic covering law model”.^® He 
has been influenced both by tl\e hermeneutic or interpretative approach of 
Charles Taylor and the later Wittgenstcinean “meaning” approach of Peter 
Winch. Both approaches are continental in their inspiration and mark a 
departure from CLM. While Taylor favours first-person understanding of 
social phenomena and tries to work out its “logic” for general acceptance. 
Winch, like his mentor, is primarily concerned with the rules followed by the 
agent in making his actions meaningful to all alike. The former’s emphasis is 
on self-interpretation and the latter’s on self-interpretation-as-understand- 
able-by-o/Am. The other-orientation of the explanation of action obliges one 
to seek and formulate criteria of mcaningfulncss of action. The self-orientation 
of self-interpretation, repeated and closely related self-interpretation, dis- 
closes and clearly presets first-person meaning to and for all persons. Under- 
standably, Wright’s sympathy lies with Taylor and not with Winch who is 
over-committed to “criteria”. Wright’s “practical” approach to historical 
explanation, in spite of its hermeneutic tilt, is not explicitly opposed to 
causalism.^® 
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The practical affairs involving a large number of persons with which 
historians are generally concerned can well be regarded as causal. Wright’s 
treatment of the issue is particularly interesting because, unlike many other 
philosophers’, e.g., Davidson’s, his approach shows awareness of how profes- 
sional historians deal with this problem. While Davidson focuses his attention 
on philosophical psychology, cause of action of this or that particular person, 
Wright shows how historical causes operate on a broad canvas involving 
many beings and social and political institutions. The difference between the 
two approaches may be shown from another standpoint as well. While the 
physicalist is anxious to show why the first-person cases of “cause”, rightly 
formulated, are extendable to the second-person and third-person cases, the 
pro-hermeneutic thinker wants to show that there is something really indivi- 
dual in every human event, small and big, — ^i.e. the factor of “subjcctivily”, 
which is rather obvious in the first-person cases. In order to make causal 
explanation of human sciences objective and impartial, i.e. scientific, the 
“subjective” side of causation should not be overlooked. In hard sciences, like 
physics and chemistry, explanation is constructed relying mainly on universal 
laws or hypotheses and recognising the contribution made by initial condi- 
tions or attending circumstances of the explanandum, event or action. The 
flat version of Covering Law Model (CLM) can hardly take note of such 
“unreasons” as pride and prejudice, hatred and infatuation, which are there 
in all human minds, including those of the historical agents. Because of this 
well-known fact about human nature the “rationalist” variety of causal 
explanation is not quite to the taste of Wright. He is not opposed to causalism 
as such. He points out that causal explanation need not be construed neces- 
sarily in the form of CLM. Many of the historical explanations we come 
across arc quasi-causal. In the structure of quasi-causal explanation one can 
easily discern two sorts of things, — -“subjective” reasons entertained by his- 
torical agents and straightforward causal thrust emanating mainly from insti- 
tutional sources. Often in the actual historical situation these two factors get 
mixed up. Neither institutions operate along the predictable causal lines nor 
“subjective” reasons can break or subvert totally the causal thrust-lines of 
human institutions. In fact, the public charact t of social institutions sub- 
stantially removes the subjectivity of “subjective” reasons and makes the 
latter intelligible inter-subjcctively, — at times even inter-culturally. 

The validity of both quasi-causal and quasi-teleological sorts of explana- 
tion is independent of any nomic connection. Neither transcendent nor 
immanent telos can completely determine human action, individual or collec- 
tive. Positively speaking, human beings, in spite of their subjection to social 
influences and bio-physical forces, are considerably free to choose their goals 
and, therefore, responsible for the outcome of the choice (s). For understand- 
able reasons Wright is unwilling to draw a hard and fast line of demarcation 
between (a) causal and quasi-teleological explanation, on the one hand, and 
(b) teleological and quasi-causal explanations, on the other. Neither sort is 
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sui generis. The endkiss interplay of both lekio logical and causal factors is 
evident from all spheres of history. Wright, like Burckhardt, sees history as 
a work of art, partly compulsives, partly imitative and partly creative. He 
“insist (s)” upon the sui generis character of action-explanation in conformity 
with the patterns of practical inference and contrast (s) it with the explana- 
tions which rely on law-like coiimsctions”.-*^ The practieal component is 
partly imitative and partly creative, — always an end-seeking enterprise. 
Though action-explanalkjn, which constitutes the core of historical explana- 
tion, does not as such rely on law-like connections, the latter forms the base- 
ment on which the intelligibility or rationality of tins former largely rests. 
Because of our cl()S(s cultural familiarity with the l^asenient components of the 
structuns, we hardly nusntion the same explicitly. But to deny their existence 
altogcstlusr raises a prol^lc-m for a^liilosopher. For a historian it may not be a 
prol)lem. Bcscause lie is not called upon to (‘xhibit the r(‘.lation of his explana- 
tory account of an event or action with what happens elsewhere in the world. 
But, generally spe^aking, the philosopher qua philosSpher looks round the 
professional area of liis work and tries to see th(‘ things, both visil)l(! and in- 
visible, in understandable relations. 

Three great German historians of the last century, — Ranke, ‘-’^Rurckhardt-^ 
and Droysem-*' who brought al)out a “revolution” in historiography high- 
lighted three different but related aspects of history. Ranke’s main interest 
was to ascertain, on the l)asis of “original sources”, what “actually happened” 
in the past; Burckhardt’s to “see” the creative and aesthetic character of 
history; and Droysen’s to “slunv” the validating relation between “life” and 
history. I do not know the extent of Wright’s familiarity with the works of 
Ranke and Droysen. But it is clear that his reflection on history is close to 
Burckhardt’s and Droysen’ s. Ranke’s historical positivism is unlikely to be 
endorsed l)y Wiight. 

Man has b(!(!n occujiying th(! focus of Wright’s attention right from his 
young age. His studi(!S in history fostered in him what lu^ calls “a(‘Sthetic 
humanism”. Thefe was perhaps an accent on individual man which he felt 
later on somerwhat underrat(‘s the importance of the social aspect of the life of 
the individual. This larger view of life is always evident in his thought. Per- 
sonally speaking, his historical consciousness and the breadth of his social 
consciousness arc praiseworthy not only becatisc of their humanitarian aspect 
but also because of their deeper professional implications. It is more pleasant 
than surprising to note that some of his academic activities were born out of 
“a feeling of the discrepancy between the narrowly restricted relevance and 
scope of [his] professional work and the drive which [he] always felt to 
make philosophy relevant to [his ] life and [his J understanding of the 
wo rid”. When a philosopher feels obliged to see his professional work in 
relation to the society and the world he lives in and tries to explicate this 
relation, he is doing his professional work seriously and comprehensively. In 
other words, the dichotomy between “theoretical reason” and “practical 
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reason” is more fancied than real or genuinely lived. Wright brings out this 
very important point in hisdiffercni works. This becomes clear when his 
works are viewed in sequence and reviewed as a whole. 

The transition of his philosophy of life from the phase of aesthetic humanism 
to that o{ rationalist /iwr/zflwzVm shows his broader perception of the world-history 
and deeper sympathies to the human-kind. T feel deeply moved wh(‘n I read 
his words: “What made me reflect on the human condition in tlie light of 
the societal forces and institutions can be condensed in one word: “Vietnam.” 
His Intellectual Autobiography is not purely an intellectual enterprise'. It is a 
more serious engagement. It is a critical, often self-critical, exi'ixise in out- 
living one’s own creative past in quest for a more creative future. His concern 
with action, change and tense-logic is deeply interwoven with his own critical 
and creative approach to his own life. It is interesting to note that he revic'ws 
time and again this life in a newly emerging social and global context. The 
creative impulse underlying his serious profc'ssional works takes him beyond 
the phase of rationalist humanism and the neAv ])hase h(! arrives at is termed 
by him as social humanism. 

I have deliberately rcftu'red rather extensively to his own intellectual 
autobiography to make out the point that tin; life-history ol*a creative thinker 
is remarkably similar in many respects to that of a society or culture I have' 
said earlier that our life exhibits both in decay and growth tliree types of 
forces, — compulsive, imitative and creative. Because of our bio-physical basis 
of existence we belong to the natural forces of the world. Our societal allilia- 
tion obliges us to conform to certain customs, habits and manners. But no- 
thing ties us deadly down to the earth. We can disengage ours(dves from the 
forces of nature by virtue of our knowledge of the same and the technology 
based thereupon. Our reasons and reflective power enable us to free our- 
selves, at least partly, from the social milieu and the historical time we belong 
to. The most remarkable gift of man is to set before him certain norms which 
mark departure from the existing oiu'S. This shows simultaneously two things. 
He can be critical of what is given or available to him. Besides, he can create 
what is not there before him. This creativity shows his awareness of and 
ability to exceed the “causal” forces under w^luch he is placed. This ability 
gets reinforced when he undergoes an inner transformation which relatcrs him 
almost directly to the external conditions of his life and, at the same time, 
instil in him an urge to change thc.se conditions for betterment not only of 
his own individual life but also the life of others with whom he liv(;s. 

This practical way of living life is not strictly systematic. Its style or 
method is more artistic and historical than systematic and w(!ll-defincd. True, 
in philosophy one tries to articulate and systematise his inner conceptual 
intuitions. But those intuitions do not lend themselves to complete .systema- 
tisation. Elements of fiction, so to say, are to be used to capture them all to- 
gether into a meaningful whole. The fiction-inventive capacity of the human 
mind is basically artistic and creative. Within ourselves we feel both the inertia 
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and determinism due in our physical moorings and social roots and the libe- 
rating and enabling power of the said moorings and roots. One might say; 
what binds us down to the earth and society also enables us to rise above and 
create the same anew. Fact/fiction or nature/culturc dualism, hermeneu- 
tically understood, is indeed untenable. Born in the same world, situated in 
the same society, we live differently, want to shape the future and re-create 
the past differently. In fact, we are born free, but being not mindful of what 
we really are we often complain that we arc deUtrmined. Pleased to formulate 
our situation, we often fail to do so. We fail not because of some inherent 
imperfection of our mind. We fail mainly because of the very nature of our 
mind. It never returns to its contents or even to itself in an exactly identical 
way. When Wright, for example, feels that he is an “aesthetic humanist”, 
and thereafter thinks that he is a ^rationalist humanist”, and, later on, pre- 
sents himself as a “social humanist”, he, practically speaking, is interpreting 
and re-interpreting the text of his own life. To what extent that life is 
“intellectual” and to what (‘xtent it has been shaped b>^other equally impor- 
tant considerations can hardly be demarcated sharply or measured cornxtiy. 

When Wright writes in a confc^ssional vein “I now know that I can learn 
something from Hegc;! and even more from Marx”^^, he is articulating new 
meanings of his life. Every new meaning of a life, individual or collective, is 
a new form of alienation, departure from its existing form, and by articu- 
lating it, one seeks to enjoy freedom, — creative fr(‘,edom. In his quest for 
new meanings of lift?, new forms of freedom, th(; philosopher, like other social 
beings, cannot afford to leave the things “as they are”; he has to change 
them. And the change is to be brought about })y interpretation and re- 
interpretation, action and interaction, by endless practices. 
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Freedom Interpretation and Meaning in 
Human Sciences 


I 

Prefa'I'cry. The nature of human sciences is bound to intimately related 
to human nature. The subject matter of human sciences, l)r()adly speaking, 
consists of human actions, dispositions and their societal alliliation. Given 
their affiliation, different liuman beings, evt^n the same luiman being at 
difft^renl times, have different inclinations and can act differently. Freedom 
of action and disposition is a key concept of all human sciences. Situated 
identically, ‘identically” from an ('xternal point of view, humans interpret 
their relations with the “situation” in question in different ways.^ Since the 
human situation largely consists of human lacings themselves, the diversity of 
man-situation relationship is to be understood also as an expression of the 
diversity of the inter-human relationship. The ability of one and the same 
man to view and review his relationship with other human Ixungs in widely 
different ways is evident from the changing texture of the inter-liumari rela- 
tionship. For example, the same partners in life, who at one stage love each 
other, may develop deep hatred and get finally separated. Comparable 
change of relation between ideologically identically committcxl nations is not 
unknown either. 

What these ciianging phenomena bring to the locus of our attention is 
freedom of action and disposition. Phenomenological rellection on the nature 
of human relationship brings to our notice another very important concept; 
and that is meaning. I may take a man for a friend when he shows a particular 
disposition of mind, and for a foe when he shows a different disposition. 

In other words, all things being equal, one is more or less free to interpret 
the meaning of others’ actions and dispositions. Underlying these changing 
interpretations and meanings of human actions and dispositions is what they 
constitute, a form of life, and which in turn is sustained and moulded essen- 
tially by human freedom. Lebensform and what makes it pos.sible constitute a 
growing, i.e., non-vicious, circle. 

In what follows I propose to try to clarify phenomenologically the onto- 
logy of human nature and its bearing on human sciences to be understood 
basically in terms of interpretation and meaning. 
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II 


Freedom. That man is free is rarely disputed. But philosophers and social 
scientists are not unanimous in their construal of freedom. It has been differ- 
ently construed, viz., (a) as absence of constraint, (b) as recognition of 
necessity, (c) as spontaneity, and (d) as consciousness. Each one of these 
views is open to more than one interpretation. In fact it has been differently 
interpreted. This is evident from the history of eastern and western philo- 
sopics of social thought. 

Freedom as absence of external constraint, to start with, appears an 
ambiguous concept. But when we reflect on it, its meaning starts becoming 
clearer to us. 

The distinction drawn, often naifiralistically, between “the external” and 
“the internal” turns out, on scrutiny, to be untenable. A devotee may be 
more determined or influenced by the presence of an idol or image of a deity 
than by the living presence of another person or the pr^jst of that deity. To 
him, the presence of the stone-deity may prove more influential than that of 
all biologically living human beings. In contrast, it may be pointed out, an 
imprisoned freedom fighter in iron fetters may continue to feel the spirit of 
freedom in him. To him, the presence or the absence of external constraints 
may not be a sufficient condition for giving or taking away human freedom. 
We know of many persons who are rootlcssly or unduly afraid of “things” not 
even known to them. The neurotic patient’s feeling of persecution is said to be 
rootless. Curiously enough, even free situations at times put a sense of bond- 
age in us. Freedom is like a double-edged knife. It may cut our bond; it may 
also cut in our freedom. 

The prc-rcflective view that body curbs our freedom has to be percep- 
tively understood. There is a duality in the role of the human body. In a 
sense, my body curbs my freedom. The physical inertia of the body, its spatial 
situatedness, its passions, needs etc. somehow tic me down to a limited area. 
To a certain extent, the motion of my body is restricted by its weight and 
orientation. Viewed thus, the body is an impediment to my freedom. 

Implicit in this assertion is the assumption that I have an existence which 
is non-somatic and non-hedonic and there lies the true seat of my freedom. 
In other words, the suggestion is: I, as a thing-being {Jadapurusa) or somatic- 
being {§drira purusa), am not free and that I, only as a mental being (mano- 
moya purusa) am free. The philosophers of the dualist or gradualist persuasion 
often use this argument as a plank of anti-physicalism and anti-hedonism. 
Both in the Sdmkhya and in Kant one can easily discern this trend of thought. 
One socio-ethical corollary of this view is berating the significance of the 
body in the context of freedom. In “Two Negations” of The Life Divine Sri 
Aurobindo shows the fallacy of this view.^ 

The defenders of the anti-somatic approach to freedom fail to see the 
sense in which the body is a positive condition, not impediment or constraint. 
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of freedom. Even if it is assumed that I have a mental plane of existence, that 
does not mean that my other plane, the somatic one, is antithetical to it. On 
the contrary, the body is phenomenologically found to be articulative of my 
“inner” freedom. It is in and through my body that I articulate, execute and 
exercise my freedom. So do other humans as well. Words of our mouth, 
movements of our body and other uses of our physical existence bring us in 
communion with each other. To put it otherwise, in order to be aware of our 
membership of, our belonging to, a community, each of us needs a body. 
To dramatise this point one might say: only these embodied beings can form 
a community. Physical things or bodies, which know no freedom, cannot form 
community. The reason that we, humans, can form it is indicative of the 
fact that our bodies are expressive and communicative, and not physical in the 
sense of a “dead” thing. Our body-being, even while it performs a separative 
role, does not cease to be communicative. 

The double-edgencss or the duality of human IVeedom may be clarified in 
another way. My body, without ceasing to be mine, is both subjective and 
objective. It has a subjectivity of its own which is not experientially available 
to others, unless, of course, we try to explain the concej)t of experience itself 
in the language-game-theoretic model of Wittgenstein^ or in the behavioural 
model of Skinner^. When we speak of the subjectivity of the body, wc do not 
even remotely deny the objective availability of it, of what it expresses, arti- 
culates, exercises and performs^. In this sense, the body has admittedly an 
objective aspect. Our actions, linguistic as well as (non-linguistic) behavioural, 
are intelligible to others because what we do or what the body docs is 
phenomenologically public, i.e., available both to ourselves and to others. 

Extending this line of this argument, it can be shown that once we under- 
stand the meaning of somatic freedom it can serve as a seemingly meagre 
input of social action and communication. If our social life gradually turns 
to be larger and larger, the latter, i.e., the enlarged output, can be shown to 
be an expansion of the “meagre” input®. The basic ontology of the social 
forms of life, smaller and larger, is same. Whether we try to understand the 
structure and function of family, clan, tribe, etc., on the one hand, or those 
of nation, confederation of nations, empire, ete., on the other, the basic onto- 
logy is provided by embodied human freedom.'^ 


Ill 

From Freedom. When we emphasise the embodied aspect of human 
freedom, we try to show two things which arc already there. One: the con- 
crete and public character of human freedom. Two: to discount the dis- 
embodied or “spiritual” ontology of the social forms of our life studied by 
different human sciences. When we speak of discounting the spiritual onto- 
logy of human sciences we do not mean to deny altogether the theoretical 
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aspects of the same. The whole of our social life cannot be translated into 
observational language. Neither observation itself nor its largest possible out- 
comes are observationally available. It is only in and through phenomeno- 
logical reflection on the nature of human freedom and what is disclosed by 
it, the smaller forms of life, that we can gradually get into the larger forms of 
life, their hidden recesses and complexity. What we call societal facts, e.g. 
“national policy climate”, “international currency market”, “global peace”, 
though understandable, arc not expericntially available. One outcome of 
human freedom is to get always beyond the given. Phenomenology shows 
us how to understand the not-given in terms of cues provided by the given 
and without any inductive leap and, therefore^, without demanding of us 
any justification of tliis method. Pitenomeiiology of social sciences shows 
how, as a method, it takes us forward to the understanding of increasingly 
complex social phenomena. 

The passage from the “simple” given to the “complex” not-given, from 
the “specious” present to the “obscure” past or future, proves problematic 
not only to the sceptics of the Buddhist or the Humean type but to all human 
beings. It has been understood in very many ways, viz., in terms of (i) laws 
or regularities, (ii) rational reconstruction, in which (i) is implicit, (iii) 
continuous narration or description, in which (i) is denied a place, and 
(iv) intentional exploration or excavation. 

Firstly, both inductivists (like Hempel) and anti-inductivists (like 
Popper) believe in methodological monism. The plausibility of the hypo- 
thetico-deductive model of explanation authored by them squarely rests on 
the testability of the concerned laws and regularities. The description of 
the initial conditions, covered and related by laws, are bound to be sketchy. 
This model of explanation is often known as Covering I..aw Model (CLM). 

Secondly, the logic of rational reconstruction is not quite different from 
that of CLM. In this case, the model is reconstrucUrd or re-enacted, impli- 
citly assuming the validity of certain laws. The particular explanatory 
statements purport to describe the dispositions and actions of the concerned 
human beings within the appropriate context. Since the context is 
spatio-temporally distant and, therefore, not directly surveyable, it has to 
be reconstructed either on the assumption of perfect rationality (in the ana- 
logy of the geometrical zero co-ordinate point) or under the assumption of 
validity of certain laws of science. Coherence is the most important require- 
ment which needs <o be satisfied by the Rational Reconstruction Model 
(RRM). But the model, as followed in history and anthropology e.g., is 
open, in principle, to possible testing evidences. In some of their works 
Weber and Popper have defended RRM, a flexible variant of CLM. Its 
basic aim is to put the text of action to be understood in the (reconstructed) 
context of its performance. 

Thirdly, there are some pro-idealists (Croce, Collingwood and Oakeshott) 
who maintain that socio-historical explanation consists only of continuous 
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narration or concrete description and do not need any covering law what- 
soever. This model seeks to leave behind the abstractness or sketchiness 
entailed by the laws of CLM. It is generally known as Continuous Series 
Model (GSM). The important insight to be found in this model is derived 
mainly from Vico and Hegel; and it clearly recognises a “non-cxtcrnal” 
concrete nexus between the events which, taken as a whole, serve as an 
understanding. According to CSM, social explanation may be viewed as a 
(dichronical) continuum or a (synchronical ) plenum. 

Finally, the phcnomenologist draws our attention to the “internal 
thread” which ties the different events narrated into a continuum or plenum. 
The actions and dispositions which constitute the stuff of explanation arc 
essentially human and, therefore iiuprcgiiatcd with human purpose. Man 
has been differently described as “self-exceeding” (Sri Aurobindo), “being 
there” (Heidegger) and “project” (Sartre). Underlying the formulalional 
difference, there is a common point which highlights the presence of man in 
what he brings about. He is present in his dispositions to act, in the process 
of his actions and in the resulting products. It is this human root of Sf)cio- 
historical events which makes it possil>lc for us to discover or excavate the 
inteiiial thread which tie or interweave the human events together. This 
may be called Phenomenological Descriptive Model (PDM). 

Now we will try to see very briefly how in terms of PDM we can move 
from human freedom to different social forms, smaller and larger. 

IV 

From Smaller To Larger Human Aggregates. Nobody denies that 
human aggregates, smaller or larger, from family, clan, commune and tribe 
to nation, confederation of nations, empire and the world order in the 
making, are basically rooted in human nature and needs. This “unanimous” 
view is sure to sound trivially irue. But once we get into different theoretical 
and practical accounts of the passage from the life of the individual to that 
of the social aggregates, we see that behind the facade of unanimity there 
is substantive difference. 

The naturalist-causalist tries to show that the dynamics of the passage 
from the individual to the aggregate is provided by external factors like en- 
vironment and technology. The antinaturalist-tcleologist is of the view that 
the dynamics of the passage is internal to the individual and his inexhaustible 
potentiality. Implicit in the second view is the assumption that the individual 
is essentially universal. The phenomenologist seeks to show that it is within 
human consciousness and in terms of its intentionality that one has to under- 
stand and discover the reason of the passage from the individual form of 
life to the social forms of life. Once the true nature of man is understood, 
the supposed dichotomy between “the external” dynamics and “the inter- 
nal”, and the resulting debate between the defenders of the first like Marx 
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and those of the second like Sri Aurobindo and Hegel, turn out to be some- 
what out of place. The so-called external factors like environment and 
technology do not work on the life of man, individual or social, in a mecha- 
nical-causal way. The social rule of man has to be rightly understood. He is 
not a creature caused by his circumstances. The expression “his ^circums- 
tances” calls for explication. Because of his judgemental competence 
man can always distinguish between those factors of his environment which 
are beneficial to him and those which are not. His senses of episteme and 
techne are formed accordingly. In fact, the poww of judgemental discernment, 
the choice of the place of habitation that man exercises and technology are 
expressive of the freedom of his nature. To say this is not to deny that at 
times causal-natural forces maj^overwhelm man and frustrate many of his 
doings and thinkings. If man-environment relation is perceptibly looked 
into, it becomes clear that man is simultaneously a creator and creature of 
his environment. There is a sort of dialectic operative between the two. 

It is not at all surprising that many existentialist! and phcnomenologists 
of the Marxist persuasion are veering round to the view that once wc succeed 
in grasping the human root of the “dialectics of nature”, we will see that in 
the latter the former is deeply involved. “Natural thing” is not quite alien to 
the “human thing”. If the Kantian dictum, “man makes nature possible”, 
is one-sided and untenable, the naturalist’s pronouncement, “nature makes 
man possible”, is equally so. Nature is not there out in space-time, complete 
in itself, and only to be passively watched by us. Nor are we complete in 
ourselves, independently of, and separated from, nature ®. Hence the point 
which the phenomenologist tries to bring out first in his concept of the 
subjectivity of the body, which is a sort of tertium quid between nature and 
self, is to show how it works as a passage from the seemingly “narrow” 
confines of individuality to the expanding horizons of social form, existence 
and meaning. The accounts of the formation of human aggregates provided 
by the antinaturalist-tcleologist may or may not be God-based. Some thinkers 
like Samuel Alexander and Teilhard de Chardin start as naturalists, but 
end up with a type of teleology. Evolutionary transition from naturalism 
to supernaturalism, from causalism to purposivism, is sought to be rendered 
plausible in terms of qualitative emergence.® There are others like Hegel 
and Sri Aurobindo who maintain that supernature itself is dormantly 
present in nature. Causal forces are essentially the secret handiworks of the 
Divine purpose. 

It is easy to show the phenomenological undertone of the second trend 
of social thought. Here the individual is taken to be “the self-conscious 
formation of life”, as “our index and our foundation”. The individual has 
in him a feeling of limitation in and around him, which he wants to do away 
with. In order to enlarge the horizon of his freedom and undoing the effects 
of limitation, he tries to internalise these limiting conditions. This process, 
rigthly understood, is phenomenological, neither abstract-logical nor external- 
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technological. It is in and through the living and concrete enlargement of 
his consciousness that man tries to sec ihe community, if not the unity, of 
his conscious life with that of his fellow human beings. The gradual self- 
development, self-enlargement and self-formulation of the individual is 
partly conscious and partly unconscious. Sri Aurobindo observes: “The 
primal law and purpose of the individual life is to seek its own self-develop- 
ment. ... In the same way, the primal law and purpose of a society, community 
or nation is to seek its own self-development..”.^® 

In the formation of family man finds his basic iiiteniion of self-develop- 
ment fulfilled. Familial relations may be conjugal and/or parental. The 
emergence of family is hardly datable. It is therefore taken piimarily in a 
conceptual sense. It is a kin-group; each of its members is a relative of the 
others. The clan, a further enlargement of the individual life, is a compro- 
mised kin-group, compromising the uni-local residence and the unilateral 
descent. Both family and clan are blood-determined social units. But neither 
of these two has been found to be suitable for the fulfilment of growing 
human needs and aspirations. The community is said to be the outconu! of 
that consciousness of lack of self-fulfilment. Tin; community life is intcnided 
to provide its members with increased opportunity to fulfil th(‘ir needs 
through social intercourse, adequate food through cooperative food gathering 
techniques, and security against illness, incapacity, or enemy attack through 
mutual aid and assistance. At every stage of his life, wluHher it is familial 
or communal or tribal or even national, man increasingly feels the needs of 
certain additional goods and services which cannot be providt^d l)y his 
existing social units or human aggregate's. And that, in the main, accounts 
for the gradual enlargeaueiit of the sco])e of the aggregative life and increas- 
ing complexity of it, including the multiplication of needs and increase in 
division and stratification of labour. 

The above teleological account of anthropological evolution lends itself 
to both phenomenological audnon-phcnonKniological idealistic interpreta- 
tions. One can substantiate it by extensively quoting, for example, from 
Phenomenology of Spirit and Philosophy of Right of Hegel and The Human Cycle 
and The Ideal of Human Unity of Sri Aurobindo. JJcither Hegel nor Sri Auro- 
bindo is a phenomcnologist in any ordinary sense. But without distorting 
their substantive theses and forms of reasoning, it can be shown how close 
they stand to the views developed later on by such thinkers as Jaspers, 
Marcel, Heidegger and Sartre. 


V 

Subjectivity and Freedom: True and False. The freedom that finds 
expression in and through the body knows no boundary and, given will, 
can see enlarging horizons. The diversity of human aggregates is indicative 
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of different possible forms of expression of human freedom. Here freedom 
is to be understood primarily as an ontological phenomenon, a phenomenon 
which has the potentiality of growth, the actualisatioii of which depends 
much upon some attending conditions, physical, vital, psychical and socio- 
economic. The individual self, as indicated earlier, has been conceived as 
physical being {sarira purusa)^ vital being [prana purusa)^ mental being 
[manomaya purtisa) and psychical being [citta purtisa). Many sub-planes are 
there in each of these planes of being. The plamrs and sub-planes of freedom 
that the individual as subject can possibly enjoy are literally endless. The 
point has been pcnetratingly analysed by K. C. Bhattacharyya.^^ 

When we speak of the. ontology of fre(‘dom, what we want to highlight is 
the expression of it in the individual, in the social forms consisting 

of, and constituted by, individual^ Once the “ontology of man” is truly 
grasped, we have reason to prefer the expression ‘^embodied man” to “body 
of man”, “man h free” to “man has freedom”. One is here reminded of 
Heidegger’s “ontology of man” as Being-in-the-worl3^^. The worldly cha- 
racter of man cannot l)e exhaustibly realised instantly. It is disclosed in and 
through time, i.e. historically. The observable physical contexts of human 
behaviour on their own do not provide us the reliable cues necessary for 
understanding what human frec^dom is, what are its fr(',e forms of expression. 
If human body is taken as a natural thing, wc arc landed in a sort of socio- 
political behaviourism, as if the body has no sul)jectivity or free intcriority 
of its own. Th(^ planes and sul)-])lane‘S of subjectivity of human freedom have 
already been briefly referred to. But the (nnbodied context of freedom is 
liable to gross misund(‘.rstanding. Human body is not a thing that acts. It 
is, in Marcel’s language, a homo viator ^ an active* being. It is in his activity, 
in his ceaseless making or becoming, that man’s true identity is to be found. 
Man is a being-on-tlur-way. The same y)()int has Ixrirn made out in a different 
way by Sartre when he speaks of man as a “Being which is what it is not, 
and which is not what it is”. This existential-phenomenological insight 
regarding human nature is captured by Sri Aurobindo in his description of 
man as a perpetual “self-exceeding” creature. 

Man exceeds himself because that is the expression of his inmost nature, 
i.e., freedom. Man’s ^Q\[‘projectiony self-transcendence, is essentially 
in nature. By describing its physical and physiological contexts and condi- 
tions we will not be able to show the fulsomeness of its inner drift and quality. 
The reason why the familial man seeks to be a tribal man, why the tribal 
man wants to be a national man and why the national man seeks his global 
identity cannot be gathered from the bare description of the surface features 
of our socio-historical evolution. From the surface structure one has to get 
into the deep structure, from phenomenal description to phenomenological des- 
cription. The active and sympathetic inner characters of the social forms and 
the process of their formation liave to be looked into.^^ When we speak of 
phenomenological description of man’s social self-transcendence, what 
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we propose to describe is the enlargine and deepening w^^z;////^-structure of 
human action and intercourse. But our aim of excavation or exploration of 
meaning may be defeated, if we get bogged into false subj(!Ctivism, a sort of 
mentalism, or false objectivism, a sort of behaviourism. In fact, we are 
required to grasp the dialectical interaction of our physiological, biological 
and psychological planes of life, motion and action.^ ^ 'Fhe point to be addi- 
tionally noted here is that none of these planes, taken in iscilation, nor all 
these, taken in a totality, can disclose the concreteness of meaning and value 
of human action and intercourse. I'liis point has been emjihasised time and 
again also by Sri Aurobiiido. 

He draws an important distinction between true sulijectivism and false 
subjectivism. To follow this one has to first realise that “subjectivity and 
objectivity are not independent realities, they deptmd upon eachotlurr; 
[and that] they arc the Being, through consciousness, looking at itself as 
subject on the object and the same Being offering itself to its own conscious- 
ness as object to the suliject”.’^ If olijectivity is construed in the naive 
naturalistic sense, man is led to believe tliat evim his own body, an integral 
part of his Being-in-the-world, has something unrirlated to his own inner 
moral and spiritual nec'ds and that the satisfaction of its needs can be ])ursued 
in an exclusive m<x\\\\c\\ This is a dangerous belief. It leads to false subjectivism, 
a false dogma that tin; somatic being is the true seal of human id(‘utity. 
In ethics it gives rise to hedonism. In politics it provides tlie ideology of 
aggressive nationalism, ruthless imperialism and unprincipled hegemonism. 
Once man forgets his own de(‘per identity, inner freedom, he seerks frec^dom 
in the elimination of the conditions and the beings which ajijiciar to him as 
a threat to his own somatic or iiarnny egoistic satisfaction. OiiC(; her forgets 
that his own benng is in the world and as a part of it, he may gf> f)(rrs(Tk in 
damaging or even destroying the world which is a part of his own being. 
This is the philosophical point uiKhrrlying Nazism and Fascism of tlur r(?C(‘nt 
past and new colonialism oi tln^ cout(miporay tiiiKi. 

The individual man commits a grave error of jadgnuuit if he identifies 
himself with his immediate physical and physiological identity, forgetting 
his deeper and far-reaching spiritual identity. A Cf)mparabl(; gravity of 
error becomes evident in the aggregative life, small and larg(‘, wlum it triers 
to understand itself, following an alien-objective method, and in terms 
of external circumstances, institutions and the sialic habits and forms they 
impress upon our otherrwisc dynamic consciousness. This external-institutional 
method of human sciencers is methodologically inadequate and distortive 
and substantively, i.e., praxiologically, Irustrativc of our natural human 
projects. If the individual interprets himself wrongly, the wrong interpreta- 
tion affects his actions and dispositions accordingly, resulting in tlnr frustra- 
tion and suspension, if not negation, of his larger aims. 
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I 

Prefatory. In this Chapter I would first try to indicate the contextual 
character of all cultural phenomena, including language and knowledge. 
Secondly, an attempt will be made to outline a perspective of some leading 
western philosophical ideas on language and knowledge, and which, I think 
would help us to understand contemporary ideas on the related subjects. 
Thirdly, I would refer to some Indian ideas on the nature of language and 
knowledge which constitute the historical background of Aurobindo’s own 
theory on the subjects. Then I propose specifically to explicate Aurobindo’s 
views on language and knowledge. Finally, I would briefly indicate my 
views on the subjects. 

Herodotus, the widely travelled and wise (Jrcek historian, said about 
Egypt “There is no country which possesses so many wonders”. Among 
the wonders he mentions are the climate of the country and the manners 
and customs of the people. He was surprised to find that the climate of the 
country was different from that of the rest of the world and that the people, 
in most of their manners and customs, were exactly reverse of the common 
mankind. By “mankind” he apparently meant the Greek and the related 
peoples of the time. He was surprised to find the Egyptians write or calculate 
from right to left; and noi from left to right as the Greeks did; and yet 
they insisted that it was they wIkj wrote from left to right. It was also a 
“wonder” to Herodotus that while others passed their lives separate from 
animals, the Egyptians had animals always living with them.^ Apparently, 
Bertrand Russell also felt intrigued by the fact that animals tended to display 
the national characteristics of the experimenters. He notes that “animals 
studied by Americans rush about frantically, with an incredible display of 
hustle and pep, and at last achieve the desired results by chance. Animals 
observed by Germans sit still and think, and at last evolve the solution out of 
their inner consciousness”. ^ Following the footsteps of Herodotus and 
Russell, and occasionally deviating from them, one might wonder, even 
today, why, for example, rationalism is so dear to the philosophical palate 
of the European theorist of knowledge; why empiricism is so much to the 
liking of the British theqrist of knowledge; and why some or other form of 
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pragmatism has been espoused by American philosophers from Peirce to 
Quine. 

One straightforward answer to the problem of Herodotus and Russell 
might be to point out that philosophical questions like other questions, are 
shaped, though a little abstractly and indirectly, by language, by attending 
social conditions, including the intellectual. This answer might sound 
Marxistic to some cars. It need not be necessarily so. Further, one might 
point out that these general observations co-relating theories of knowledge 
with language and social conditions fail to take note of many exceptional 
views. A somewhat parallel and related fact may be cited from the history 
and philosophy of religion. The statues of the Buddha found in the Indian 
Continent exhibit physical featiy^(‘S of the Aryaii-Indian; but those found 
in China and the adjacent countries exhibit the Mongoloid features. Perhaps 
more interesting would it be to note how, for example, Buddhism in India 
was influenced by Hinduism and how it influenced ^induism, and how, 
in China, it was influenced by Confucianism and how 1 1 influc^nced Confucia- 
nism. Career and itinerary of a philosophical or religious idea may be studied 
in two different ways, secular and interactive. Birth, growth and decay of 
an idea, like those of an institution, may be studied from within, following a 
sort of internal dialectic. The other way of studying it would be to view 
and review it in relation to other prevahrnt ideas and institutions. It seems 
to me that a better understanding of both theory of knowledge and practice 
of it demands of us to relate them to their historical antecedents as well as 
contemporary social relations. One is advised to bear in mind, in this connec- 
tion, that history and social relations are being continuously and differently 
reviewed and reinterpreted. A dialectical hermeneutic approcich to episte- 
mology is, perhaps, what should be our starting point. 

H 

Remarks on the Ways of Interpreting (I) Internal Dialectical Epistemology [IDE) 
and (2) External Dialectical Epistemology [EDE) 

(i ) Epistemology may be treated as a domain of psychology or cognitive 
psychology or philosophical anthropology. In the past, and for a long time, 
psychology was a respectable discipline both in India and Europe. Psycho- 
logical and epistemological investigations had been intimately interrelated. 
Empiricists of the Buddhist and Nyaya persuasions carefully analyse the 
types of processes of acquisition of knowledge, somewhat in a comparable 
manner of Euro-American theorists of knowledge. For example, Hume, 
Mill, William James, and their followers significantly studied the contri- 
bution of psychology to epistemology and also the converse. I speak of “the 
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converse” because the acceptability of psychology as a branch of knowledge 
is contingent upon the very possibility of epistemology, logos of episteme^ 
i.e., valid knowledge. Some logicians of the 19th century, notably Bolzano 
and Frege, started pleading for delinking logic of knowledi^c from psychology 
of knowledge. Their anti-psychologism influenced, among others, Husserl 
and Russell, whose ideas, in turn, proved very influential both in America 
and Europe on a broad section of (the) cpistemologists. However, careful 
analysis of the works of such philosophers as Wittgenstein and Carnap make 
it clear that the efforts to banisli psychology from epistemology are destined 
to prove artificial, painful, and abortive. 

It is instructive to look back into the works of such 1 9th century psycho- 
logists as Helmholtz and William James, who had ])i*ofessional acquaintance 
with experimental physiology, on the one hand, and philosophy, including 
philosophy of science, on tlic other. Notwithstanding the anti-psychologism 
of the Hiisserl-Frege-Russell tradition, ainbival(‘ntly (uidorsf'd by logical 
empiricists in the early decades of the century, th(‘ importanct^ ofpsycliology, 
more so of physiological psychology, was Ixnng incri'asingly recognisc^d by a 
large number of theorists of knowledge. Works of Pi.iget, Allport, Kohler 
and Koffka, for examy)le, are deemed to be signifleant contribulion both 
to psychology and episti'iuology. Some works of Russcfll himself in the ’20’s 
exhibit unmistakal)ly a psychological trait. 

After the World War I [, w(! liave Ixren witiu^ssing the gradual (‘mergence 
of cognitive psychology as a distinct discipline. In it one finds a long-j)nq;)ared 
and much-awaited fusion of psychology and epistirmology. 'FIkt works of 
Piaget^, Eric Lennebcag*, for example, show a distinct nrvival of 
interest in biology and psychology witli refia-ence to (Tpislcanology and 
linguistics. Acquisition of language and of knowledgi! can liardly be separa- 
ted from the attending psycho-biological processes. •'* This point has 
been persuasively argiu^.d by Qiiine.” 

Another interesting cl welopnu'iit whiidi has much to do with (episte- 
mology is philosophical anthropology. The rudinurnts of this developnuait 
are discernible in such widely diihnent philosophical systems as those ol 
Kant, Comte, Dilthey and Husserl. Kant ve: y pertiiKrnlly raised the anthro- 
pological question, “What is man.^”, with specific reference to the episte- 
mological question, “What can man know.^” Unless the psycho-biological 
capacities of man arc credibly ascertained, it is very dillicult to distinguish 
the uncritically acccpt(*d beliefs from the critically sustainable knowledge. 
Anthropology becomes philosophical by virtue of its critical inlook, through 
investigation into the conditions and limits ol knowledge. 

(ii) Epistemology may be seen both as a domain of anthropology and 
also of cosmology (or metaphysics). Like Kant and Husserl, for example, 
one can look into the cognitive structure ot knowledge, trying to find out 
validating conditions of knowledge within it. This regrcssively discovered 
cognitive structure may or may not claim to be universal and necessary 
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and related to the world as a whole (the object of study in cosmology or 
metaphysics). 

Some philosophers like Kant have tried to keep epistemology substantia- 
lly free from metaphysics. The structure (if any) of reality, the subject- 
matter of metaphysics, is not in any way directly related to epistemology, 
though it may sustain it as its background. On the contrary, it has been said 
that noumenal realities transcend the bounds of scientific knowledge. What 
makes scientific knowledge possible, apperceptive unity of the transcendental 
self, is never an object of knowledge. It functions like the SdksUpurusa^ the 
witnessing self, of the Vedantic epistemology. 

The subject-object duality of Kant, as we know, has been repudiated, in 
different ways, by Hegel, Comte, and Marx. Hegel puts epistemology under 
metaphysics and as a part of it. In liis view man is a part of reality or cosmos, 
and therefore, whatever he can possibly know is determined in essence by 
the structure and process of reality. But, interestingly enough, in Hegel’s 
view, the relation between man and reality is so iriftimate that man by 
inwardising his consciousness and knowing himself through phenomeno- 
logical reflection, does gradually discover the structure and process both of 
his own knowledge and of reality. The parallelism between the Vedantin’s 
refutation of the Sdiiikhya dualism and Hegel’s of the Kantian sort is unmista- 
kable. It has been persuasively shown l)olh by Sri Aurobindo and K.C. 
Bhattacharya. Hegel’s epistemology is heavily committed to and thoroughly 
dependent upon metaphysics. In this sense h(! goes btryond Kant and returns 
to Leibniz. For Leibniz too knowing and being are out and out identical : for 
Hegel it is so only at bottorUy to be dialectically discovered step-by-step. In 
fairness to Leibniz, one has to tcike note of his assertion that the identity of 
being and knowing is not equally transparent to all living and knowing 
beings. 

Insofar as Comte is concerned, metaphysics is only partially recognised, 
and as a passing phase of* the developing human thought. Only that part 
of metaphysics is recognised which can stand the test of scientific epistemology. 
In other words, scientific method would be the determining criterion of 
demarcation between what is real and what is not. In a way it seeks to 
reverse the approach of Kant. Kant wanted to make metaphysics scientific 
and thus vindicate it by assimilating it under the conditions which make 
scientific theory of knowledge possible. Hegel found in this approach a 
threat to the sovereignty of metaphysics, and in order to uphold that soverei- 
gnty, he wanted to show how the human ways of knowing flow out of the very 
nature of reality. Comte’s intervention in this debate between Hegel and 
Kant is apparently more inclined towards Kant. Reality in its fullness is not 
accessible to the scientific way of knowing. Comte’s epistemology looks 
forward very optimistically; Kant’s, too, is confident of the successful and 
definitive discovery of the structural preconditions of scientific knowledge. 
And yet a “spirit” of agnosticism haunts the theories of knowledge of both. 
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(iii) The third view of epistemology as an extension of logic and lan- 
guage may perhaps be ascribed, withiUit historical unfairness, to Leibniz. 
The controversy between Leibniz and Locke on language and in relation 
to epistemology is well-known; it dominated the discussion on the subject 
in the eighteenth century. The basic position of both of them seems to 
centre round the question whether language is conventional or natural. It is 
a part of the interesting debate on the rt'lation between words and things^ 
language and mind. If the object of man’s study is Nature, as Locke thought 
it certainly was, then the question arises whetluT the place for language is 
to be found in Nature itself or it is there only for man’s convenience, without 
being an integral part of Nature. In case the langiuigt* is found to be a part 
of Nature, then words can be safely taken to be conveyors of knowledge of 
reality. If it is otherwise, words cannot be made to yield knowhrdge of reality : 
at best only the surface of the mind of tlu! knower could l)e gathered from 
the words used by him and Itis community. 

Locke writes : 

Since languages, in all countri(;s, have l)ecn established long before 
Sciences, so that they have not beini Phiiosophta's, or Logicians, or such 
who have troubled thcms(;lves about Forms and Essences, that have made 
the general Names, that are in us(! amongst tlie sevtu al Nations of Men : 
But those, more or less comi)r(‘liensive tiu'ms, have i’or the most part, 
in all languages, received their Birlli and Signification, from ignorant 
and illiterate People, who sorted and denoiuinatc.-d Tilings, by those 
sensible Qualities they found in ihem.^ 

Unlike Locke and somewhat anticipating the contcariporary views of 
Heidegger and Gadamcr, Leibniz discovered a sort of esscmtial relation, 
governed by the Law of Sunicieiit Reason, between the nature of tilings 
and the words used by pe oples to designate the same. “Being the most 
ancient monuments of pe.oples, before writing and the arts, languages in 
general best indicate the cognations and migrations of peo])l(!S. That is why 
etymologies when well understood would b( ’iiteresting and full of conse- 
quences”. Leibniz’s views on the matter have lieen voic(*d even more strongly 
in the following words: “I truly believe that languages are the best mirror 
of the human mind, and that an exact analysis of tlu! signification of words 
could give insight into the operations of the understanding better than any 
other means”.** In brief, to Locke, language was only /oc;/ for avoiding error 
in the quest of knowledge; and to Leibniz it appears to be the mirror of the 
mind. 

Both Locke and, following him, Berkeley were worried about the natural 
imperfections of language and spoke of the necessity of undoing the same to 
the extent it was possible. Locke notices that words “Interpose the selves 
so much between our Understanding, and the IVuth... that like the Medium 
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seldom cast a mist before our Eyes, and impose upon our Understanding”.® 
Berkeley in Principles of Human Knowledge took upon himself the task of demys- 
tifying influence of the ‘‘abuse” of words mentioned by Locke. In the Philoso- 
phical Commentaries he praises Locke on this count and proclaims that “the 
chief thing I do or pretend to do is only to remove the mist or veil of Words”. 
In his bid to remove the “mist” and “veil” surrounding words, Berkeley, 
persuaded of the necessity of scientific communication of ordered objects of 
perception in te.rms of laws, had to dispense with the Solitary Man model 
of the 17th century. According to this model, the “naked truth” could be 
known if the knower applies his God-given mental powers without allowing 
them to be influenced by the figurative or rhetoric social uses of the same. 
He recognised that even in scientific discourse abstract use of words stand 
in the way of successful communication of the concerned subject. While 
Locke was primarily concerned to remove the abuse of words, creating mist, 
Berkeley wanted to get rid of the doctrine of abstract words.^® The latter had 
a persistent f(;eling that abstraction and communication b'^yond the permissible 
limits of mathematical discourses, are incompatible. He recognises the 
suggestive roles played by models, metaphors and analogies even in science. 
If the words are necessarily mystifying one wonders how by words that mist 
can possibly be removed or lifted. By implication, Be,rkeley wanted to refute 
Locke’s suggestion of demystification by straightforward definition. To him, 
it was an error to believe that when a word is k(‘,pt to a single definition it 
must always stand for the same idea.^^ Our natural faculties are endowed 
with the capacity to ris(! above the figurative speech-efTexts of ordinary 
languag(!. The physical world and the physiological apparatus of man are 
the mind’s road to God. Locke’s dualism stood in his way of developing a 
theory of signs in terms of which linguistic signs could be shown as a trans- 
parent mirror of the signified. According to Berkeley, sign and the signified 
may not always, especially at the levels of commonsense and scientific dis- 
courses, distinctly correspond to each other and consequently, may not 
reveal the “naked truth” of the understanding, but they do have a distinct 
relation ordered by all-powerful God. Though not instantaneously, the order 
of words (as signs) reveal step-by-step, in an ascending order, the order of 
things. From the level of sense, with the aid of signs, the human minds ascend 
to that of notions (of Soul and God). In fact, in Berkeley’s philosophy lan- 
guage appears as a sort of frosty mirror and the frost is due to the relative 
and temporary incapacity of senses — an incapacity which is gradually reme- 
died and removed by the light of God. 

Whether the said frost is irremovable or not has become a matter of 
controversy also in relation to Spinoza’s theory of knowledge and language. 
It has been argued (by David Savan, c.g. ) that, in spite of Spinoza’s appre- 
hension that in natural language philosophical truths cannot be correctly 
expressed and his resulting preference for the geometrical language \n Ethics^ 
he failed to show that “his writings (or anyone else’s) can be a direct or 
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literal exposition of philosophical truth”. Against this view, philosophers 
like G.H.R. Parkinson have maintained that not only first and second kinds 
of knowledge by imagination and by reason, but also the third kind, knowledge 
be intuition^ is verily cffable or cxpressll)le ; in other words, language as such 
is not incapable of being the vehicle or the mirror of knowledge. The crux 
of their argument may be put in three steps: (i) that the essence of the 
human mind consists in knowledge aloiu' as founded in and sustained by 
God; (ii) that its love for God and God's love for it insofar as it {ihr human 
mind) is finite^ are of such a nature that it can know botli the (wistence and 
the essence of the objects of knowledge; and (iii) that in the exercise of this 
cognitive ability of the human mind, language* do(‘s not stand as a barrier 
or act as a mist. Neither the passions of the body nor the words of language 
stand between the knowing mind and tin* ol)j('Cts of knowl(*dge. But the 
plausil^ility of this view hinges on the existenci* of (Jod, on the alliliation of 
the human mind to God, and the finite* d(‘termination of essential objects 
of knowledge so that the same can possibly be* pr<‘S(*nt before the human 
rnind.^*^ 

Leibniz also s(*('ms to have r(*cognis('d the* possibility of frost iiu'ss. Accor- 
ding to him, tf) be true, (‘V(Ty ])roposition nec(‘ssary or contingent, universal 
or particular, must l)e of such a nature; that the concept of the predicate 
must in a sense l^e included in that of the subject. 'rak(', for example, the 
proposition, “Gold is yellow'’. To be true tin* concept of the predicate 
“yellow” must b(‘ in a sense in that of “gold”. I’he terms, “gold” and 
“yellow” arc, for Leibniz, concepts^ i.e., which art* sigiiifK'd by their 
Names may l)e both proper, like* “Leibniz” and “Berk(*l(^y”, and common 
names or names of kind( s) such as “gold'’ and “water”. One’s knowledge of 
gold would be true when the concei)t of gold becf)mes clear**!’ to him. If 
knowledge of the concept of yellow does not add to the clarity of that of 
gold, then in that case the predication is false. 'Phe clarity or obscurity of a 
notion is not necessarily to be construed as subjective. Though the relation 
between the concept of gold and that of yellow is open to various levels of 
subjective apprehension, not so clear, obscure, and so on), one should 

not think that there is no objective foundation ,;f what is being apprehended, 
i.e., predicability of “yellow” of “gold”. In the mind of God lies the objective 
foundation of this predication, Man’s perceptive capacity does not, in many 
cases, attain apperceptive clarity. When man is al)le, or free enough, to 
apprehend the relation between the said two concc])ts under the aspect of 
God’s mentality, its truth becomes maiiifest to him. Insofar as God is 
concerned, every true proposition is necessarily true. A true proposition is 
contingently true under the aspect of human mentality. A necessary truth 
is one with a finite proof ; contingent truths require infinite proof. In Leibniz’s 
thought contingency is closely related to human freedom. The more and more 
a man becomes free and is able to apprehfrnd clearly the relation between 
the concepts, the more and more clearly can he see that the names signifying 
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concepts arc constituents of a sort of universal calculus. Names as such do 
not hang together; they appear to do so because the significata which sustain 
them, i.e., concepts are internally and essentially related. 

It is interesting to note that the Cartesian concept of truth as clarity 
via Spinoza deeply influenced Leibniz’s view on the matter, and, further, 
that Descartes, Spinozas, Leibniz and Berkeley — all the four had to invoke, 
of course in different ways, the concept of all-knowing God in order to 
define the relation between names (words), concepts (objects), and acts 
of knowing. They were trying in ingenious ways to remove the ambiguities 
and obscurities native to natural language. This is, however, not to say 
that they did not realise the necessity of natural language for the purpose 
of communication with pi'.oplc wljp arc not professionally initiated in philo- 
sophy (including natural philosophy). They did, but in different ways, 
and according to their own individual lights. 


Ill 

Some Comparable Indian and Western Ideas. The ideas referred to before 
under the headings of (1) Internal Dialectical Epistemology (IDE) and 
(2) External Dialectical Epistemology (EDE) arc not peculiar to the History 
of Western Philosophy. Comparal)le ideas, not necessarily same in details, 
hav(r also dominated tlu! past of the Indian philosophy. Since the basic 
problems of philosophy, like those of other areas of the human life, thought, 
and action, are similar in different cultures, their proposed solutions cannot 
be totally dissimilar. Their similarities and differences may be profitably 
studied both conceptually, i.e., in an inter-cultural way, and historically, 
i.e., in an intra-cultural way. 

One observes, broadly speaking, two relatively distinct trends in the 
Indian philosopliical tradition, (A) the atjnavddi (self-centric) Vedic and 
(B) the analmavadi (not self-centric) non-Vcdic or Buddhistic. If the Advaita 
Vedanta (a non-dualistic monism) is the paradigm of (A), then the Madhya- 
mika (the middle way of fluxist) system is that of (B). The former finds 
in the Self the definitive foundation of knowledge, the latter finds self itself 
elusive, if not non-existent, and knowledge (or whatever we mean by it) 
without foundation. The robust ontology of the former has given rise to 
several systems within its own circle and the tenuous ontology of the latter 
has yielded several systems of sceptical epistemology also marked by consi- 
derable internal differences. In fact, the Advaita Vedanta is a dialectical 
reaction against the Siiriikhya dualism and the MMhyamika against the 
pluralism of the Abhidharmika system (including Theravada and Sarvasti- 
viida). To the Samkhya, the relation between the self (purusa) and nature 
(prakrti) is an appearance, but not either of the basic two substances. It 
speaks of two kinds of real-unchanging purusa (Kutastha) and the changing 
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Prakrti (parinami). Change is self-becoming. Identical at boliom are 
that which changes and that into which it changes (sat-karyavada). The 
difference between the two is one of that between the potential (avyakta) 
and the actual (vyakta). Nature is self-identical energy-stuff with difference 
or change in it. It exists by itself but not for itself. It exists and acts for the 
Self (purusa). The identity aspect of the Samkhya anticipates the Vedanta; 
but its aspect of “not for itself” is anti-Vedantic. Its ambivalence is inter- 
esting. 

To the Madhyamika, on the other hand, neither ol the so-called perma- 
nent substances, self or nature, is real: both are constructs of uncritical 
mind by its subjective forms super-imposed on what really an^ momentary 
particular elements of existence. Both are elusive and illusory. Nothing is 
permanent or substantive. Only the momentary and separate perc(‘ptil)l(! 
elements are to be recognised as real. This view anticipates Hume clearly 
and also Kant, in a way, by ascribing the origin of the conc(‘pt of substance 
to non-empirical and beginningless avidya. Pushing the role of sul)jectivity 
further deep, the Madhyamika points out that not only the concept of 
substances but also the concepts of cause, change, existence, and non-exis- 
tence all arc within its reach. In its extreme! form the theory of subje'ctivity 
denies both self and non-self, seeks to refute all forms of metaphysical specula- 
tion, and affirms that true wisdom (Prajha) consists in the negation of all 
forms of uncritical views — iSunyata. What is avidya for the Madhyamika 
is real for the Samkhya and the Vedanta and vic(! versa. The Advaita 
Vedanta does recognise the role of avidya in and defines it as that which 
makes Being appear as Becoming, the universal as particulars, ih(! identical 
as different. The Vijnanavadi Buddhist, committed as he is to th(! r(!ality of 
consciousness as Will, defines Avidya as Vijnana as emgaged in an encounter 
with an object — -an inherent diuility of the knower and the known. 

The role of the subjective is relegated to the minimum, almost d(!nied 
by the realistic and pluralistic systems, the Nyiiya, the Mimariisa and the 
Jaina. For them, the forms of thought are also th(! forms of what is objec- 
tively real. Reals, according to them, are purified forms of thought. Iwery- 
thing, self and knowledge, is object (visaya, padartha, jneya). Objectivity 
(visayata) is three-fold — substantive (visesya), adjective (visesana) and 
relation (sarhbandha). The human knowledge is necessarily of this form. 
And, consequently, there obtains one-one correspondence between thoughts 
and things. The basic categories of thoughts and things an! irreducible. 
Irreducible is the relation between the subjective and the objective. A sort 
of picturesque isomorphism. 

This might lead some to study the parallelism between these views and 
those of the early Wittgenstein and the contemporary essentialists like 
Kripke. The study might yield interesting results. But like all such context- 
free cases of parallelism, and comparative studies in the same, without cri- 
tical care and caution, might prove facile, if not misleading. 
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One way of refutini^ scepticism is to stick to the foundational ist atmavadi 
(or self-centric) th(‘ory of knowk'dge and emphasise the role of such con- 
cepts as unity, id<mlity and uiiversality. Everything is eternal. The Saiiikhya 
followed tliis way and ended up with satkaryavada, the view that effect is 
in the cause and that, therefore, genuine causation or production of effect is 
illusory. I’he realist Buddhist (Vaibhasika) systc^m of Vasubandhu reaches 
the sam(' impasse via another route.^^ Its two main th(‘ses are (1 ) denial of 
soul-subUance and (2) universal impca'manance of discrete momentary 
reals. In brief, everylhing is moiiKnitary. Vasubandhu would say that the 
reality of th(r whole (avyyavi) and that of the universal (samanya) cannot 
be logically sustained. Called upon to explain the fact of change, the 
Sanikhya (atmavadi) and the \ifti])hasika Buddhist (nairatmavadi) face 
the sariKi dilemma of non-causation from two diffenait ends. If the cause is 
difh'rcnt from lh(i effect and th{‘ two are unrelat('d, as Vasubandhu claims, 
one cannot give riser to or jiroduce the other. Nagarju^ia, the Madhyamika 
points out, a combination of th(r Satiikhya and the Vaildiasika views would 
be opern to the chargers suslainal)l(‘ against (‘ach. From this he concludes that 
sc(rpticism is not refutable eitluT by merrely alfirming the theory of self nor 
by menrly de*nying that. St*lf-based foundational ism and anti-foundationa- 
lism baserd on ther denial of self are two antinomical extremes of the specu- 
lative metaphvsic of the suhjedivc exp(Tienc(r trying to explain both the 
origin of knowle'dger and that e)f its objects in terrms of its sert patterns (sams- 
karas) without critic«illy inve*sligating into the conditions of its metaphysical 
claims. In th(‘ pe)siti\^(r ])«irt of his view e)r vision {not an abstract doctrine) 
the Madhyamika reuninds us of/lhe Buddha’s aversion to every sort of abs- 
tract and unlived nurtajdiysical speculation as the (or even a) solution of 
the practical, i.(*. ethico-n ligious, probKans of the human life. Wc must 
hav(! Prajna or intuition of the. Real which is Absolute {ly) dtrvoid (Sunya) of 
origination, cessation, chang(‘, being, becoming, decay, and d(rath. And we 
anr repeatedly warned to bear in mind that this view embodies a vision or an 
intuition and not to be taken as another speculative metaphysical theoiy. 

Nagarjuna\s d(;vastating dialectic is bound to remind one of Hume’s 
critique of causation and induction, Kant’s partial vindication of the same, 
and Wittgenstein’s scepticism ovau’ and argument against ‘‘private language”. 
To my mind the structim^ of the arguments of Nagarjuna, Hume and the 
later Wittgenstein have some f(\atures in common, especially those intended 
to show the inadequacy of the pre-critical claims of pure or thc^oretical 
reason. Even Kant’s '‘vindication”, to the extent it is claimed to be success- 
ful against the sc(q)tics’ attacks, is, on scrutiny, found to be contingent upon 
the ijifallibility of a particular system of Ph>sics and the supposed uniqueness 
of a particular system of Geometry. When it comes to the more “positive” 
and ‘'directly transcendentar’ part of his vindication of the theoretical know- 
ledge, Kant seems to be even more uncritical — uncritically committed to 
what appears to him unavoidable presupposition of Self, the supreme “I think” 
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principle of the Cartesian sort. Of course, Kant with his characteristic 
modesty, acknowledges the “ideal” nature of the transcendental foundation 
of empirical knowledge. Kant’s foundational epistemology is pre-supposi- 
tional or non-propositional i\t its best and shares all the weakness of private 
language at its worst (unless, of course, one is outright prepared to concede 
uncritically that “I think” is an inseparal)le part of a universal language 
sanctioned by all-unifying God as Descartes, Spinoza, and Lic^bniz claimed 
before). I feel neither Nagarjuna has been properly answen^dby tlur Advaita 
Vedanta and the Nyaya-Vaisesika nor Hume by Kant and P()i)per. By tlie 
same tokem, I also feel Kripke’s attejiipts to understand and solve the later 
Wittgenstein’s paradox of private language arc unpromising. 'Hie basic 
weakness of the foundationalist theories of knowledge! lies in tlu!ir giving 
primacy to theoretical reason and all that it entails - undue role to certain 
intuitive and uncheckable presuppositions, the logic of identity and necessity. 

The answers of Nag«irjuna, Ilume and the later Wittgenstein to the basic 
ontological question “what is there” are, on analysis, Ibund to !:>(! similar. 
Nagarjuna says “It may be (1 ) Xor(2) not-Xor {?>) bothXandnot-Xor('l) 
neither X nor not-X.” IT(! does not take any in-l)etween position : for, accor- 
ding to him, the middlt! is no position: Reality is I)eyond speech, uniirc'di- 
cable, not demonstratively symbolisabl(\ Hume would say, “I can nanu! it 
or speak about X, nJying upon the impressions I have of “its” (iualiti(!S and 
using conventionally available nam(!S and other (!xpressions.” 'Hk' like 
response! of Wittgensle'in is: “Wliat X is may be d(‘cided upon provide d we 
agree upon, in advance, that we “know’' where* wc an*, who “W(!” are* the! 
speakers (s) and the: hearer (s) etc., whern the discourse is taking place, and 
the language e)f the discourse is diarable and se) ein”. 'Hier rersponse-s e)f each 
one of the.!sc thre*e! sce*ptics to the liasic e)ntole>gical que stion may be* summe*d 
up in two words “It depends”. Name*ability and pre‘di(:al)ility e)f, say X, 
d(!pe!nds upon so many linguistic and otheu' conlerxtual ejueslioiis. At one* 
stage*, perhaps the last stage, Nagarjuna we>uld part comjiany with Hume 
and Wittgeaiste'in and say: 'The* supreme Reality, whie:h is truly uncondi- 
tione'd, can be grasped by intuitiem and also communicated to tin* propealy 
initiated and instructe*d person but not e!xpre*ssible! in ordinary language. 

All sceptics fremi Nagarjuna and Sextus Empiricus to Hume and VVittge!ii- 
stein who trie!d to erxpound and de!fe!rid their views in we)rds (and not jire:- 
ferred silemce on the ground that the consistent scf‘ptic should not e*itlie!r 
assert or deny a particular posiliem), have: suggest'd one: eir other jiractical 
way e)ut of the impasse atteaiding their Iheorelual stand. Feir Nagarjuna, as 
we have seen, the wa\ out Is an intuitive apprehension of Reality (J^unya). 
For Sextus, Hume and VVittgenste:in it is tej follow a se*t of socio-linguistic 
customs, or community practices, or a form of life. Kant claims to have saved 
his empiricism from falling to the abyss f)f scepticism ]}y tying it up to the 
transcendental self qua the supreme enabling principle of knejwledge. 

During the last sixty years or so Kant’s thought has proved very iiifluen- 
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tial both in Europe and America, primarily becuase of two reasons — its 
scientific orientation and attempt to defend religion and ethics on the basis 
of a modest metaphysics and consistently with its basic orientation. It is 
interesting to note that philosophers of such different persuasions as C.I. 
Lewis (Aim^rica), K.C. Bhattacharya (India), Reichenbach (Germany- 
USA), Heidegger (Germany), Popper (Austria-UK) and Strawson (UK) 
have, in different ways and degrees, taken serious note of Kant’s thought. 

In the last two decades an ingenious metaphysical-semantic initiative 
largely under the influence of Leibnizian essentialism and Tarski’s theory 
of truth has been taken up hy Kripke, Putnam and Donnellan to remove the 
empiricist elements of (he Russ(‘ll-Qiiinc tradition and to rehabilitate the 
spirit of classical rationalism. essentialist theory of knowI(‘dgc is mainly 
based upon a referenct -paradigm on(;-raycd theory of m(!aning of naming 
and descriptive terms. Corresponding to every meaningful term, there is 
said to l)e some re ferent, conc(‘pt, intention, or clustejj^of features associated 
with it. To und(n’sland a t(Tm is to know its meaning. 

Thc! neo-essentialist attacks lx)th the traditional theory of proper names 
and that of common nouns. Their targets of attack include not only Locke, 
Berk(;ley, Hum(‘, and Mill but also Frege, Russell, Lewis, Quine and Searle. 
According to him, there is definite! referents not only of “Plato”, “the teacher 
of Aristotle”, “Kautilya”, “th(! author of arthasastra” but also of “gold”, 
“water”, “the Cxroujiof 77”. rhe process of thinking out of the ontological 
commitment or refrrent of proper name initiated by Russell’s theory of 
definite descri])liou and carried out by Quine to its logical consequences, 
nam(!ly, ontology as vmIiu^s of variables and denial of the asymmetry between 
the ref(!rents ot subject ti'rms and predicate terms of a logical proposition 
has b(!en strongly opposed by the neo-essentialist on several counts. If, 
logically a name, “Plato” for (example, properly names, or rigidly designates, 
an individual Plato, then ihv. defender of this view says, it names or desig- 
nates this individual in all possible situations (or worlds), including the 
counterfactual ones, irrespective of other commonly available descriptions 
of this individual. In oIIkt words, "‘Plato” designates Plato irrespective of 
the possible historical discovery in the future that (he widely entertained 
current historical view that Plato taught Aristotle is false. The relation 
between the name “Plato” and the individual so named, Plato, is logically 
so rigid that it is not contingent upon its being known at any time and at 
any place. The logical status of this relation is metaphysically and objectively 
so sustained that to ask for its epistemological justification is not only objected 
to as otiose but also said to be misconceived.^* 

The neo-essentialist extends his basic thesis of proper names to common 
names (or nouns) like “cow”, “gold” and “water” standing for putative 
natural kinds. The term ""cow” would not be a rigid designator of the 
animal species or natural kind called cow if its referential capacity is contin- 
gent upon some analytically specifiable conjunction of properties. The 
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properties of having four feet, two horns, a tail, a hump etc., for example, 
are neither sufficient nor necessary to make a cow what it essciilially is. This 
cluster of properties may be found in some other animal (s). If the identifying 
describability of cow is said to be contingent upon the said properties, then 
we are caught in a vicious circle. A species is called “cow'’ because^ of these 
listed properties and these listed properties arc prop(Tti(\s of cow (what 
should we say?) (a) bcicause cow is cow irn^spective of th('S(' listt^d properties 
or (b) b(^cause th(^se listed properties are properti(‘S of cow. For the neo- 
essentialist (a) is the only promising way out of the vicious circle: i.(‘. cow 
is cow irrespective of these listed properties. To him (b) is not promising; for the 
expression “of cow” of (b) b(‘gs the very question “what cow is?” instead of 
answering it. The essential properties of cow, let us call them C(x), (^(y), 
G(z)...C(n), may remain unknown yet be constitutive of the identity of 
cow as cow. The necessary properties of cow, c(\), c(y), c(/)...c(n) arc 
not known a priori. By defending the possibility of necessaty aposteriori truths 
the neo-essentialist tries to save Kant’s (Epistemological insight from its 
dogmatic association and upholds intuition or postulation as a source of 
metaphysical as well as scicmtific knowWlge. By implication the' possibility 
is kept open for new knowl(‘dge of other (otln^r than the cinrently known) 
essential and constitutive properties of the conctmu'd natural kind, 'rhem'o- 
essentialists’ theory of natural kinds assigns a \cxy restricted rok* to the 
descriptive properties, viz. that of fixing or indicating riEfnaails. "fhe said 
properties are not intended to be surrogates for, or provide analytic definition 
of, general terms designating natural kinds. Given this theory, it has been 
claimed byKripke, Donimllan and Putnam, among otlna's, such ])ro])osilions 
as “Water is HgO” and “Gold is yellow” arc neilh(T analytic nor ncressary. 
If d(‘scriptive properties commonly associated with natural kinds do not 
or cannot fix their referents, the important question remains, “What is it 
does this job”? “By a casual chain initially” says Kripke and Putnam and 
“by historical explanation” says Donnellan. Though Donnellan himself 
speaks of the inadc^quacy (jf the casual thesis bcrcause of its failures to take 
note of its contextual character, his own historical thesis seems to be vuliUEr- 
abJe on the identical ground if the history of initial and subsequent bajilism 
(of referent (s) — fixation) is not a view (and reviews) of an all-knowing 
individual God-like being. 

The main weakness of tlnr neo-essentialist theory of proper and common 
names lies in its understanding the contextual character of r(T(‘rent-fixing 
acts, including the speech ones. The point has been argued, among others, 
by Quine, Goodman, Strawson, Evans, Searle and linguists like Lyons. The 
very fact that he, unlike the classical essentialist, ft^els obliged to address 
himself to the question of casual or historical baptism is instructive. It 
reveals at least two things. First, he wants to go ahead without the traditional 
all-knowing God-hypothesis ensuring the historically un-intcrruptable re- 
lation between genuinely naming terms and their referents. Secondly, his 
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anxiety to establish the non-analytic character of such propositions as “Gold 
is yellow” and “Water is HgO”. 

My main uneasiness with the neo-essentialist theory of naming is this. 
Whatever (of non-analytic propositions) is established casually or histori- 
cally is also dis-establishable. If that is conceded, the claim of rigidity or 
logical propriety of the “new” naming theory is seriously compromised. 
If that is not, the very attempts to introduce the auxiliary-but-significant 
casual or historical hypothesis and to prove the existence of necessary 
aposteriori truths turn out to be unintelligible at worst and unsustainable 
at best. “Gold” can Ix! a rigid designator of gold if and only if the cluster of 
its essential properties, known and knowable, remains identical not only 
locally but also globally, i.c., in aj^ possible situations (or worlds) including 
the counterf\cLual ones. If the existence of the essential properties consti- 
tutive of gold is a matterr of mcitaphysical presupposition as distinguished 
from epistemologically ascertainable proposition, one is free to resort to 
convenient pr(;supposition which is metaphysically called for according to 
one’s practical taste for one’s theory of natural kinds. The neo-essentialist 
makes extra-lib(‘ral use of the classical rationalist principle of esse est concipi. 
It is in this context, one should, I feel, profitably recall the role(s) that 
Berkeley, Spinoza and Leibniz are logically obliged to assign, of course in 
different ways, to God in th(ur theories of knowk'dge and language. A com- 
parable view is to be found in Sabda-lirahma-Vada (the theory of Sound- 
as Absolute expressed in language) of the Vaiyakaranas (the grammarians 
of the Advaita system). 

In resjx^ct of logical propriety of naming natural kinds, another oljijection 
that has Ix^en raised in difterent forms is this. Reality knows no natural 
kinds. In other words, natural kinds are mental constructs, as Nagarjuna, 
Sankara, Kant and Bradley, e.g., maintain, and have no metaphysically 
sustainable status. Iwen at the empirical level, in such primarily taxonomic 
disciplines as botany and zoology, e.g., the concept of kinds often undt^rgocs 
change, and also change their defi?iitions.^^ I can well visualise how the 
neo-cssentialist can defend, perhaps with some plausibility, his view on the 
matter against this objection. The essential properties of a natural kind may 
be historically or empirically discovered or lost sight of calling forth new 
classification or definition: and this fact as such can hardly be construed 
as a strong argument. However, the main objection, already mentioned, 
remains: namely, it is dillicult to understand how nominal essence (that 
which is common to different linguistic equivalents of “gold” e.g.), if any, 
rigidly designates or transparently expresses what gold, in reality, is. Arc not 
we, the humans belonging to different cultures and speaking different lan- 
guages, objectively obliged to name and classify the objects and kinds of 
knowledge somewhat differently? The other end of the same point may 
perhaps be put thus: nothing in reality, neither what is named by “this”, 
“that” etc. nor “gold”, “water” etc. is named in an unconditioned or absolute 
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way. Cultural and linguistic relativity of naming is an aspect of ontological 
relativity. Denial of it obliges one to fall back upon an uncritical metaphysical 
realism devoid of any epistemic accountability. 

It is instructive to recall in this connection the metaphysical holism of 
thinkers like Bradley and Aurobindo who deny the possibility of genuine 
existential judgment with “this” or “that” particular term as its subject. 
Every “this” or “that” is a conditioned existent part of a larger whole, a 
more real whole. The ultimate Reality, the largest Wliolc, according to 
Sankara, Hegel and Bradley, knows no part, neither “this/that” nor “this 
kind/that kind”, in it. Unlike the absolute moriist, the integral monist, Auro- 
bindo e.g., insists on the existence of individual parts in the Whole as its 
self-determined forms and affirms that the same can be known by intuition, 
i.e., without postulating the same as a metaphysical necessity. For the latter. 
Reality is an integral (and not an absolute) Whole. This theory of knowledge 
and that of language, though akin in some important respects to those of 
classical rationalists, deserve independent and careful attention and analysis. 
He finds the paradigm of clarity of language, so dear to the neo-essentialist, 
necessarily elusive. How language, instead of revealing or expressing reality, 
often envelops or suppresses it, is a point of profound interest to Aurobindf). 
Pictures of reality are conditioned not only metaphysically, by the nature 
of reality itself, but also, as I have mentioned earlier, by language, which 
partly expresses and partly suppresses what reality is (what reals are). I 
do not propose to defend the strong way of dividing up reality or categorising 
its objects (and kinds). Pictures (not the picture) of reality obtained in and 
through difTerent language (s) are not to be construed in solipsistic manner (s) 
for that lands us in a self-defeating epistemology as pointed out by thinkers 
like Bernard Williams.^® But from this argument, one must not hastily 
conclude that language and its uses have no say in our determination of 
what reality is like. To avoid self-defeating relativism, one nt^cd not resort 
to dogmatic neo-essentialism. Acts of referring by sp(;ech or otherwise do 
enter into the determination of what is being (or, in some spcifiablc circum- 
stances, can possibly be)rcfcrrcd to. One’s or one society’s, i.e., one language 
group’s, ways of referring, by names or identifying descriptions, cannot 
be validly universalised. The conditions which make names proper and 
descriptions true are not context-free. In other words, this point cannot be 
used for the purpose (s) of /?r^7/?n>(>’-determination of /n/^A-determination 
independently of the determinate context of the sptraker-hcarcr-interpreter. 

Though surprising, it is true that the Eskimos of Greenland tjave no 
single, general, word for snow; that in many of the aboriginal languages of 
Australia — in the desert areas of Australia — there is no word for sand; 
and that no word for camels as such is available in Arabic. Such common 


English words as “brown”, “monkey”, “chair”, “jug’', “carpet” cannot be 
translated exactly into French.^’ In every language there are certain words 
or expressions which arc not to be found and can hardly be translated into 
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other languagers preserving ‘‘identical” referents or /and senses. The easy 
way of getting to language-natural one-ray ed referents of cultural-neutral 
translational equivalent is not at all dependable. At times these are not even 
available. Codification or documentation or “practical ways of referring”, 
though necessary, cannot truly ensure “standard” referential meaning. 
Dc-linking our ways of referring from actual social forms of life and embal- 
ming them ill dictionaries prove nothing more than freezing the problems 
of naming (without trying to solve the same). The later Wittgenstein’s and 
Quine’s queries on th(! issuers have not yi^t b(‘cn answered by Putnam and 
Kripke. I think that unless the conditions under which naming turns out 
to be proper and description true arc spelled out, an intuitive notion of corres- 
pondence theory of truth by itsclftdocs not g(^t one nearirr to the solution of 
the prolilem of reference. An adequate theory of reference must be a part 
of a comprehensive theory of understanding. Acts of referring succeed or 
fail to succeed within an understandable situation, i.tr., ui^er certain presuppo- 
sitions. Tlie point has been argued in the recent past, among others, by 
Strawson, Dummet, and McDowell. Earli(M' in a related context Whitehead 
spoke of the “handiness” of referring symliols and of their “pragmatic 
justification,... (M)eanings are often shifting and indeterminate... (T) he 
errors of symbolism can never be wholly avoidc^d”.^® I recall Whitehead 
primarily for two reasons. First, he tries to reconcile', a “pragmatic” account 
of referential symbolism at the liottom with a metaphysical coherent theory 
of truth at the top. And , secondly, the supreme', sustaining principle! of truth 
is claimed to be (h)d, whose nature is the basic gi ouiid of coherence between 
the referring symbol and the referrc'd to “object”, thing or person. White- 
head’s thc'ory of language reminds me Leibniz’s and Berk('ley’s. 

I think that th(! basic ])oiut we, must bear in mind while we are seriously 
engaged in understanding th(! true nature of language and that of knowledge 
is the human (and not divine) Ibuiidation of syml)olism. The human ways 
and acts of syml)olisation cannot be free from the consequences of human 
iallibilily. We must remember that the Adamic ways of naming the natural 
kinds have proved as fallible as Adam himself. To this point I shall revert 
later on (in Section V) . 


IV 

Aurobindo^s theory of language and knowledge. In this section I would like to 
look closely into some insightful ideas of Aurobindo on the nature of lan- 
guage and knowledge. Though Aurobindo seems to have deep familiarity 
with the essentials of the two main philosophical currents of Europe, Rationa- 
lism and Empiricism, his own point of daparture is primarily Sankarite 
Advaita Vedanta and, secondarily, Sankhya dualism. His cast of mind, in 
the main, is metaphysical and mystical. But his affirmative attitude to the 
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importance of modern science, technologv, and civilisation has consistently 
induced him to take positivism in general, i.e., not with reference to a parti- 
cular group of school of thinkers, with due seriousness. I attribute this attitude 
of Aurobindo to his profound historical sense. Very unlike many other 
mystic metaphysicians of his time, Aurobindo has tri(‘d his level best to 
grasp and interpret the necessity, prospects and limits of lh(‘ scientific views 
of the world. Partly this accounts for his consisUnit opposition to mayavada 
or what he calls illusionism and qualified s\'mpathy for the Sankhya dualism. 
Whether his understanding of mayavada is tcxtually corn^ct or his refutation 
of it logically sound is not what I am considering at the moment. According 
to Aurobindo’s ‘‘integral monism” (Purnadvaitvada), the ultimate Reality, 
the Absolute, tolerates, needs and sustains individuals in it in a much trans- 
formed integrated manner. Both empirical and rational modes of knowledge 
of reality, though necessary, are 7wt adequate. He defends an intuitive theory 
of knowledge which is different in many ways fnnn tlu* classical rationalist’s. 
His highly original views on language make this abundantly clear. His 
hermeneutic approach nmiinds me of Vico’s and Hcid(‘gg(T’s. All of tluun 
are seriously concerned with the cognitive import of figurative and symbolic 
languages. 

Clarity of language is suspect to Aurobindo’s mind. VVh(Mi our language 
is clear, — apparently clear, to b(^ precise, weare speaking of and dealing with 
only the surface features of named objects. “(Hear and distinct ideas” of 
the classical rationalist do not truly reveal the nature of essentially undilfei- 
entiated reality. Clarity of language and clarity of knowl(!dge, as we ordi- 
narily understand these expressions, ar<! human constructs, devised by the. 
human mind, fed by the physical senses, feeding the information obtaiiu-d 
from the world (supposedly external to it). Suljject-obJect duality or th(! 
widely and uncritically accepted hypothesis that theknower is separated from 
the known is unacceptable to Aurobindo. This is the error of the Sarikhya, 
the Cartesian, and the Kantian. He is awanr that the “metaphysical solution” 
that he would offer of the impasse might “not I)c satisfying... lor thcr logical 
mind”. Yet in search of that metaphysical solution of the epistenudogical 
problem 

...we must dare to go below the clear surfaces (f things on which the mind 
loves to dwell, to tempt the vast and obscure, to pemUrate the unfathom- 
able depths of consciousness and idoitify ourselves with states of being that 
are not our own. Human language is a poor help in such a sfrarch, but at b(!St 
we may find in it some symbols and figures, return with some just expressible 
hints which will help the light of the soul and throw upon the tnind sortie reflec- 
tion of the ineffable decision'\^'^ 

Supreme Reality, according to Aurobindo, is eternal, absolute and 
infinite. In its essence it is indeterminable. To the “finite and defining Mind” 
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it is “indefinable and inconceivable”. By a “mind-created speech” it is 
“ineffable”. Echoing Nag^rjuna’s dialectic Aurobindo writes: “it is describ- 
able neither by our negations, neti neti^ — ^for we cannot limit it by saying it 
is not this, it is not that, — nor by our aflirrnations, for wc cannot fix it by 
saying it is this, it is that, iti iti. “Though reality as reality is “indefinable”, 
inconceivable”, “indescribable”, and “ineffable by a mind-created speech” 
in some specific and definite ways, it would not be correct to think that it is 
strictly unknowable. Aurobindo is not agnostic even in the qualified Kantian 
sense. He affirms, “it is not altogether and in every way unknowable”. 
Naturally, the question arises, “In which way the inexpressible is knowable?” 
His answer is: “It is self-evident to itself... and to <i knowledge by identity of 
which the spiritual being in us must be capable ; for that spiritual being is in 
its essence and its original and intimate reality not other than this Supreme 
Existence.” (my emphasis). Knowledge of reality is a sort of “spiritual 
intuition”, not “conceptual cognition” or “intellectu^ understanding”. It 
is a sort of direct encounter between the self (wilh a small s) and the Self 
(with a capital S), dtmasdK^dtkdra^^^ 

Two points arc to be noted here. One: a critique of conceptual under- 
standing; and, two: a critique of logical language. In fact, these two points, 
in Aurobindo’s system of philosophy, are inseparable. They represent the 
ways in which the sense-bound mind of ours is obliged to work. Conceptual 
understanding is a set of workings of our intellect. Its main concerns are 
defining, classifying, analysing, organising, ordering, ratiocinating and 
systematising. Indirectly informed of the powers of the self, of the unsettling 
effects of those powers on what the sense-mind can possibly achieve by deploy- 
ing its above mentioned logical operations, the human mind feels insecure 
and seeks some (seemingly elusive) foundation. The next best alternative 
available to it is a “critical control”. “ (T)hc action of our intellect is primarily 
the function of understanding, but secondarily critical and finally organis- 
ing, controlling and formative”^^. It is because of our awareness of the 
inadequacy of the understanding that we try to be critical of its functioning 
with a view to remedy and remove the inadequacy. The very fact that our 
mind can be critical of its own functioning is, to Aurobindo, indicative of a 
deeper ability^ — a partly concealed abiYiiy to which the deficiency and abstract- 
ness of our intellectual understanding is revealed and disclosed, I'hat “deeper 
ability” is grounded in the human mind’s affiliation to the Universal Spirit, 
the Supreme Reality. The grounding itself is mulii-dimensional but not 
uniformly so. When in our quest for knowledge, we insist upon the indivi- 
duality of our mind, we are guided more by our somewhat peculiar sense- 
images and externally generated wills and actions, which leave their deep 
imprint on the end-product, knowledge itself, seemingly cut-off and separa- 
ted from the Universal Spirit, its essential foundation and ultimate justifi- 
cation. This “egocentric individuality” finds itself not only against its own 
essential identity with the spiritual infinite but also against “the cosmic 
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infinite”. As a result its knowledge in its initial stage Is primarily a matter of 
reception of the forces and messages of the external world, of the not-sclf. 
In brief, at the first dimension of knowledge it is almost entirely an imposition 
of the not-self on the self — the self not yet reflectively aware of its affiliation 
to what it essentially is. At this stage the knower’s “self-ignorance” “dotted 
and sectioned by points or figures of precision”, though doubly disturbed, 
by vague awareness of its inner and richer potentiality, on th(i one hand, 
and by discordant notes received through the sense-mind from the outer 
world, on the other, tries to hang on awkwardly, for practical reason, on 
its unstable “mental structure of apparent self”. Mind, a formation of the 
“outer self”, works through some imperfect iinaglst concepts, and under 
certain uncontrollable habits and expectations, and cannot stop manipula- 
ting the symbols and figures it uses for th(! purpose of undcTStanding. Bi^hind 
and below “the outer self” there is, says Aurobindo, “the inner stlf”, the 
psychic being or caitya purum, which witnesses imperfect workings of “the 
outer self” without being involved in or sulyect to the same. More powerful, 
subtle and free than the mental self is what Aurobindo calls the subliminal 
self Compared to the former it is less “involved, bound, hajn])ered, condi- 
tioned. ..by the l3ody...and the limitations of the nerve-system and the phy- 
sical organs”. Consequently, the reach of its memory is v(*ry wide, iis will- 
powers do not distort the inflow of the outer information or interfere with 
the outflow of consciousness in the formations of objects (of knowledge), 
and the concepts it works with do not suffer imagist sketchiiujss and rigidity 
and are very plastic in their continuous formation and transformation. 
Veiled in the subliminal self steadily and silently li(‘S the true seat of our 
knowledge, or the cosmic self in Aurobindo’s language. 

Ego-centric division or caU^gorisation of the world is not then! in the 
knowledge of the cosmic self. The inflow and the outflow of (the informa- 
tion of) matter and life are indivisible from this point of view. It ne(‘ds no 
concept and uses no concept. At this stag(‘, IVee from ego-centricity, ihc 
individual becomes the universal and knows it as such. 'The results are 
numerous: namely, an entire openness of the self to the energies or powers 
and movements of the universe; a certain sen.>e of unity of th(‘ individual 
with the cosmos; and a greater feeling of unity with other beings. “(r)hc 
cosmic consciousness of things (and beings)”, says Aurobindo, “is founded 
upon knowledge by identity”. Knowledge by id(uitity, or true knowh^dge, 
is available only to the cosmic self, — not to the individual self, or even to 
the subliminal self. Aurobindo’s critique of conceptual understanding pur- 
ports to show both the inadequacy and the necessity not only of knowledge but 
also of logical language. 

The general term used by Aurobindo to denote the inadequate forms of 
knowledge is separative knowledge^ knowledge resting on the ])resupposition 
of the separation of the (knowing) self b:im\ the (known/knowable) not-self 
The regressive argument of the critique shows the metaphysical route from 
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separative knowledge to knowledge by identity, progressively knowing the 
identity between the self and the not-self, which, metaphysically speaking, 
is already there, lire veritable form of knowledge, maintains Aurobindo, 
makes the poverty of logical language very clear. “The logic of the finite” 
accepts uncritically not only the separation of the knower from the known 
but also that of name from nominatum, symbol from what is symbolised. 
Ihis “uncritical” metaphysical presupposition is unacceptable to Aurobindo. 
Collateral to this uncritical metaphysics is an uncritical view of “logical 
language”, which is equally unacceptable to him. And his critique of logical 
language tries to spell out the underlying considerations. 

Aurol^indo’s proljlcm, in brief, is this. I’hc finite man intends to know 
and express tlu^ infinites Interestin^y enough, his intention itself is sustained 
by his partly concealed and partly disclosed expression of his infinity. Impel- 
led to express what he is and what he knows, th('. finite and fallible man is 
oblig(^d to make use of the logical concepts and language which turn out 
to be imperfect and inadequate — imperfixt and inaac'quate even to his 
own understanding, provided, of course, his understanding rtacht^s its criti- 
cally self-reflective level, i.e., rises above and sheds off its habitual, repetitive 
and conformative workings. ‘‘The logic of the finite is the magic in the 
Infinite”, says Auroljindo. Before I offer my interpretation of his enigmatic 
expressions of a sort on the point let me quotij a few insightful of them: 

But the l:)cing and action of the Infinites must not be therefore regarded 
as if it were a magic void of all reason; th(Te is, on the contrary, a greater 
reason in all the c>perations of the Infinite, but it is not a mental or intel- 
lectual, it is s])iritual and supraiuental rc'ason; there is a logic in it, because 
there are relations and connectk)ns infallibly seen and excited; what is 
magic to our finite reasonr^ 

Our reasoning is based upon our experience of the finite operations of physical 
Nature, on the incomplete observation and uncertain understanding of 
something that acts within limits; it has organised on that basis certain 
conceptions which it seeks to make general and universal, and whatever 
contradicts or departs from these conceptions it regards as irrational, false or 
inexplicable 

(W)e arc obliged to use abstract conceptions and defining words and 
ideas for something that is not abstract, something that is spiritually 
living and intensely real. Our abstractions get fixed into differentiating con- 
cepts with sharp lines between them; but the Reality is not of that nature; its aspects 
are many but shade off into each other. Its truth could only be rendered by 
ide(U and images metaphysical and yet living and concrete — images which might 
be taken by the Pure Reason as figures and symbols but are more than 
that and mean more to the intuitive vision and feeling, for they are 
realities of a dynamic spiritual experience.^® 
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Referring to the difficulty of how possibly the individual can know, 
progressively, through the process of evolution, the Absolute and the Extei- 
nal, Aurobindo observes: 

This is a difficulty of the logical reason and must be met by a larger and 
more catholic enlightening reason... It can indeed be met also by a 
dialectical battles, a logomachy of the logical mind; but that by itself 
is an artificial method, often a futile combat ... leasoning is useful 
and indispensable in its own field in order to give the mind a certain clearness^ 
precision and subtlety in dealing with its oivn ideas and word-symbols .. .\i is much 
more efficiently a guardian against errors than a discoverer of truth 
All affirmations and negations are expressive of [the Absolute's) (upei is ^ and it 
is through both a supreme affirmation and a supiemc negation that we can arrive 
at the Absolute,.. Al)solule cannot be bound in its natun! to manifest 
a cosmos of relations, but m^ither cannot be bound not to manifest any 
cosmos. It is not itself a sheer emptiness; Ibr a vacant Al)S()lute is no 
Absolute, — our conception of a Void f)r Zero is only a conceptual sign 
of our mental inability to know. ..it bears in ilst^lf soiui^ iiu^ffabh', (essentia- 
lity of all that is and all that can be; and since it holds in itself this (^ss(^n- 
tiality and this possibility, it must also hold in itself in sonui way of its 
absolutenciss either the permanent truth or the inluarnt, evem if latent, 
realisable actuality of all that is fUndaiiKnital to our or the; world’s 
exist ence”.^"^ 

(I)t is the reasoning which is the most satisfactory to lh(^ simply rational 
mind. Yet is there? here a triple firor^ lh<? vxrov of' making an unbridgeable 
gulf between the Absolute and the relative^ the? i?rror of making too simple and 
rigid and extending too far the law of contradictions and tlt(? error oi lonceiving 
in terms of time the genesis of things which have their origin and first habitat in 
the EternaL^^ 

Aurobindo’s main complaint against what we regard wel]-d(‘fined and 
precise logical language is that it is misplaced and misconceived. “Miscon- 
ceived” because to it we attribute qualities whicii \vr, tliink can enable us to 
handle efficiently our problems of knowl(?dge. Aurobindo contests this 
conc(iption. Logical language, “an instrument of ignorance”, uses clear and 
well-defined terms in the discourse where the objects so tcTim d and defined 
do not in fact, in their real nature, know any terminus but “shade off into 
each other”. It works “more efficiently” as “a guardian against error” than 
as “a discoverer of truth”. In fairness to logicians, it has to be admitted 
that there is hardly a lobby of theirs which claims to have invented a logic 
of discovery of truths. Logic’s primary concerns arc ordering, organizing, 
definition, classification and proof. Aurobindo assigns to logic “controlled 
checking” as its main function. Though it sounds negative but it is not enti- 
rely so. Within the scope of empirical sciences, as distinguished from that of 
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metaphysical ones, logic or logical language has a positive role, precision, 
and subtlety “within its own ideas and word-symbols”. 

Logical language poses the fallacies of misplacement when we seek to 
use it in the transcendental discourse where Aurobindo is against the exten- 
sion of the “simple and rigid” language of perceptual sciences to transcen- 
dental ones. The expressions and statements of a language are said to be 
intelligible only on the assumption of separation between them and what is 
sought to be expressed and stated. This assumption, as I have already pointed 
out, is rejected by Aurobindo. For the sort of knowledge it leads to, separative 
knowledge, is superficial, only seemingly solid, and in need of endless veri- 
fication. While knowledge by identity is available in principle to every person 
unaided by machine, formula, other enlightened persons, separative 
knowledge cannot be truly understood and judged without some training 
impart(id by the professionals in the concerned lines. In the limited sphere 
of scientific knowledge, separative knowledge, logical^langiiagc has its im- 
portant use^s, but when it is sought to be used in the deeper and higher planes 
of knowledge by identity its inadequacies, imperfections — inadequacies 
and imperfections that generate contradictions and antinomies — become 
evident. 

What is essentially or spiritually one does appear to the physical sense- 
bound mind as individuated into many natural kinds, separated both from 
each other and from knowing individuals. Aurobindo uses the term separative 
knowledge almost in the sense oi scientific knowledge, “Physical Science is a vast 
extension of (man’s physical mind) : it corrects the errors of the sense and 
pushes beyond the first limitations of the sensomind by discovering means 
of bringing facts and objects not seizable by our corporeal organs into the 
field of objectivity ; but it has the same standard or reality, the objective, 
the physical actuality; its test of the real is possibility of verification by 
positive reason and objective evidence”.^® Different forms of separative 
knowledge, empirical sciences, etc., are defended on the ground of their 
practical necessity. “Practical”, “useful”, “pragmatic” and the like terms 
have been repealtrdly used by Aurobindo in his instrumentalist interpretation of 
scientific knowlcdge.^^ Concepts and laws used by our mind to understand and 
explain the phenomena of the world are said to be mental constructs of 
practical use. The physical mind, being unaw^are as it is of the vmer meanings 
of the phenomena to be explained, classifies them according to their surface 
features and connects them in terms of some abstract and verifiable laws only 
to the extent they touch upon those surface features. Scientific laws cannot 
seize of the inner meanings of the natural phenomena, their how^s and why^s. 
The deeper laws of the cosmic order concerning the potent ingoings of the 
objects and phenomena classified and connected by mental constructs elude 
the grasp of the scientist’s understanding. Varying a famous Kantian theme 
Aurobindo might say of scientific law that they are practically real but tranS'^ 
cendentally enigmatic. 
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From Aurobindo’s theory of scientific knowledge one could reconstruct 
an interesting theory of natural kinds.*^’ To draw a distinction between 
‘‘different” — at least seemingly different kinds of objects their difference 
drawn on the basis of the surface features of their propeities as distinguished 
from the essential ones — “is certainly necessary for first knowledge”. Isola- 
tion, distinction, classification, ordering and so on are said to be practically 
necessary for separative knowledge. Every natural kind, e.g., a diamond 
and a pearl, exists by its distinction from all other kinds. Each kind is distin- 
guishable “by its own form and propertiers”, and “has also pro])erties and 
elements which are common to both and others which are common to 
material things in general”. Natural kinds do not exist only by tlieir “dis- 
tinctions, but much more essentially by that which is common to (them); 
and we get back to the very basis and enduring truth of all material things 
only when we find that all arc the same thing... one sul)stance.. which 
throws up, brings out, combines... these various properties, thes(* fix(‘d and 
harmonised potentialities of its own being”. Knowh'dge of distinctions^ say, 
of a diamond and a pearl, can enable us to deal with them only practically, 
viz., to “fix their values, uses, varieties, make the best ordinary use and 
profit of them”. If we can know and control “their elements and common 
properties” we may produce “a diamond or p('arl at our pleasure”. Auro- 
bindo speaks of going farther still and ma.stering “that wliich all material 
things are in theur essence” — of that knowledgf^ and mastery, givt'n which, 
“we may arrive even at the power of transmutation w^hich give(s) tht.‘ great- 
est possible control of material Nature”. One would be wrong ifone supposed 
that this “deeper knowledge” is inconsistent w'itli and tlurefon* cancels 
“the knowledge of distinctions” — of distinct kinds. Aurobindo affirms against 
the hasty conclusion of the absolute monist (‘ssentialist that notions 

of natural kinds with their forms and properties, ullimattrly, on tlu! dawn of 
deeper knowledge, dissolve and disappear into “one eternal and original 
reality”. His positive thesis can be put in the Ibllowing way. 

There is an essentiality of things, a commonality of things, an individuality 
things;. ..the essentiality transcends ...Ijoth ;th(! commonalty and indi- 
viduality), but the three together and not one by itself are the eternal 
terms of existence,., A\\ things, even while different, arc yet one. For practical 
purposes plant, animal, man arc different cxist(;nces; yet wlum we look 
deeper we see the plant is only an animal with an insufficient evolution 
of self-consciousness... the animal is man in the making; man is a god 
in the making.'*^^ 

In brief, natural kinds are partly expressed, partly repressed, and evolv- 
ing Absolute. Aurobindo’s accent on evolution introduces a critical element 
into the static and pro-platonic esscntialist’s theory of natural kinds. 

But his own theory itseW raises certain questions. Do natural kinds because 
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of their comraonalty shade off into one another? If they do so, how can one 
maintain, as Aurobiiido docs, that essentiality, commonalty, and individua- 
lity are the eternal terms of existence? Should one then take it in the sense 
that for the sake of existence the Absolute essence must individuate itself not only 
into particulars but also into kinds (of particulars)? If one docs so, particulars, 
strictly sp(;aking, cannot be unique: their commonalty stand on the way. 
All particulars, in that case, turn out to be particularisations of what accounts 
for their common afliliatlon to a universal kind. Details apart, this is also the 
Hegel-Bradlcy line of argument on the s\ibjcct. Even the question remains, 
addressed more to Aurobiiido than to Hegel and Bradley: “Are parti- 
ciilarisations merely epistemic phenomena? Do they enjoy eternal or at 
least dural )lc ontological statusi^’ 

Separative knowledge of the physical mind is itself a passing phenome- 
non, a non-permanent process. That is to say, it is not an “eternal term of 
exist(mce” recognisc^d by Aurobiiido, at least not in itj?. empirically evident 
form. But if we review it in another way, we find it as a surface pheno- 
menon partly env(;loping and yet partly d(;veloping into the “superior” or 
“self-evident” form of knowledge, knowledge by identity. The physical mind 
of individual man not yet conscious of its cosmic existence and essential affiliation 
to the Absolute is content with a physical sense of certitude, needs hardly 
anything else than other-evident verification, does not feel disturbed by the 
absence of its missing and elusive foundation. On the contrary, it — the seat 
and instrument of S('parative knowledge — tries to preserve its physical sense 
of certitude collateral to the imagist sort of knowledge ))y constructing and 
using a clear-cut logical language. Not only the names d(‘signating this or 
that individual but also those designating this or that kind arc wrongly 
supposed to be fixed or rigid disregarding th(' flux character of the designata 
and forg(*tting the artificial ways of conferring rigidity upon the designating 
names. Thus a doubly dissatisfied Aurobindo turns towards a lost, luminous, 
and symbolic theory of language. Like Bergson, he thinks that the physical 
mind has a piu'sistent disposition to fix iind spatialise the particular olyects 
and kinds which in reality arc in flux, i.e., evolving, and also to disregard the 
subtle and tremendous powers of plastic, poetic, and figurative language. 
Since, ontologically speaking, no nominatum, particular object or natural 
kind, has any name in any language we use to designate it, it is bound to 
prove somewhat “logically improper” or “non-rigid”. Names — the linguistic 
entitu^s — -“sued” for naming, or “standing” for, objects or kinds may be 
understood, ontologically speaking, in two different ways, — as physical 
marks and as essential symbols. Pure physical marks, i.e., linguistic entities 
not interpreted or/and understood, are hardly linguistic and self-transcen- 
dent; they stand mute and do not mean, cannot stand for anything other 
than themselves. So they know no synonym and are not translatable. But as 
symbols the physical marks may be said to have a common essence by virtue of 
which they are self-transcendent, can mean — stand out for — something other 
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than themselves, and may be used {more or less) inlcrsubslitutivcrly. The 
qualification intended by the expression ^‘luore or less” is the limit of^ixnlect 
intertranslatability” or “strict synonimity”. In a way this is also indicative 
of the limit of “essentiality” underlying the “same” expressions in diffe- 
rent language-contexts. 

Doubly handicapped as we are by separative knowledge and S(‘parative 
language, how, Aurobindo asks, can we possibly capture and express our 
knowledge of objects and kinds. His problem is to speak of the unsjx'akable 
or, to put it otherwise, to express the inexpressible. At about the same 
time, in the second decade of this century, Aurobindo in India (^1914-1919) 
and Wittgenstein in Europe (1913-1921) addressed tliemselves to, one 
might say, essentially similar probhmis of knowledge! and language. At least 
in one respect their proffered solutions proved strikingly similar, namely, 
the basis of scientific knowledge itself is not scientifically available. I’he knowing 
self is unavailable in logical language. I have already referred to before! to 
the Kantian undertone of th(!se two rclatable vi(^ws. Also of de(‘p interest to 
me are their common affirmation that the value of scientific knowl(‘dge is 
basically instrumental, and their common d(!nial that scit!ntilic theories can 
picture reality of reals. Regarding th(4r views I would lik(! lo nunilion two 
other points, — one very obvious and the other not so obvious. While Wittgen- 
stein was deeply persuaded of the necessity piduresqueness and the clarity 
of logical language, Aurobindo takes th(!se trails as indicative! of tin* poverty 
of the same. Secondly, the formc'r’s mysticism is primal ily an admission of 
the limit of scientific knowledge and logic,- the latter’s mysticism is positive, 
and indicative of the direct encounter with the othe rwise “imrffabh!” reality. 
Wittgenstein search for logical proper names and /^/r/wr^-propersitions was, 
to my mind, primarily prompted to get rid of the imperfi^ction, imprecision 
and uncertainty of what Aurobindo calls s(‘parativ(! knowl(!dge. flailed upon 
to bridge the gap or, to vary the metaphor, to heal lh(! wound of .separation 
between the knower and the known, b(Uwi!en the symbols and the sym- 
bolised, the roles assigned to logical proper names and piclure-jiropositions 
by the early Wittgenstein remained unperformed. This disappointing dis- 
covery, the failure of one-rayed reference-j>aradigm theory of meaning and 
linguistic-epistemic isomorphism, led the later Wittgenstein to, and largely 
accounts for, his realisation of the importance, richness, and foundational 
character of, ordinary language, — language as used in a specific context of 
social life. 

Aurobindo’s response to the problems posed by the separative character 
of logical language, as I have already briefly stat(!d and quoted earlier, 
avoids the vain isomorphic path and (‘xplorcs a new path mark(‘d by the 
suggestive, indicative, symbolic, figurative and hinting pow(!rs and resources 
of language. He reminds me of Aristotle’s arguments purportc!d to show 
why in addition to and as a supplementation of logic one must study rhetoric, 
and also Vico’s arguments” purported to show how by imaginative interpreta- 
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tion of the mythic-symbolic languages of the ancient peoples, of the Homeric 
and the Vedic ages, e.g., we can recapture their lost but intended meanings. 
Aurobindo’s philosophy of language, like Vico’s, lends support to the Heidcg- 
ger-Gadamer hermeneutical approach. But this is true only upto a point 
and not beyond that. The main point of difference lies in Aurobindo’s insis- 
tence on the primacy of the foundational character of knowledge by identity. 
The main thrust of Aurobindo’s argument in favour of symbolic language 
Ls intended to show how language instead of separating the knower from 
the known can help him to g(‘t closer to their basic identity. Like Vico and 
Herder, Aurobindo also speaks of the tri-rhythmic evolution of all major 
language-groups: symbolic-intuitive, logical-systematic, and phenomenolo- 
gical-subjective. Like other generaSsations of this sort, this view of Aurobin- 
do, though confirmed bv such authors as Spcuigler and Sorokin, may not 
be entirely correct in details. But it is certainly, historically speaking, very 
interesting and insightrul. Sincr* I have argued this poii^. elsewhere at length, 
I do not propose to go into its details here.***^ From Aurobindo’s point of 
view, the sul)jective-phenomenol()gical approach, initiated in the last century 
by thinkers like Kierkegaard and Nietzsche and evident in their ideas and 
language, is being carried forward now by such philosophers as Heidegger, 
Gadamer, Sartre, Merleau-Ponty and Paul Ricoeur. To do away with the 
defects of se]5arativc knowledge, Aurobindo speaks of the necessity of realising 
our self-consciousness, of searching the identity at bottom of the self-as- 
knower and the not-self-as-known. That “human language is a poor help 
in such a search” he is convinced, and yet he finds in it some symbols, figures, 
and signs which kindle “the light of the soul” enabling it to refle^ct on and 
discover “the ineffabh! design” underlying the subject and the object of 
knowledge. Signs are, said to have the power and quality of expressing, 
though imperfectly, the design of objects. 

It is in this context that one should try to understand Aurobindo’s theory 
of names. Evidently infiuenced by the Indian view that linguistic sounds are 
inherently significant, he speaks of language as formation (s) of formless 
ultimate reality which, to him, is consciousness-^/wrc^ (as distinguished from 
Sankara’s consciousness as such). Language has in it meaning as power or 
force. “...(S)peech must have started from... the Guna of sound, some 
natural property of particular sounds to create under given conditions a 
particular kind or impression on the mind...”'^®. In Sanskrit iabda means 
both sound and word. Word’s meaning, according to sabda-Brahmavada, is 
conveyed by the sound of its utterance or even contemplation. Word embo- 
dies meaning. Or, one might say, meaning is built in word. Language is a 
sort of an “aerial” and “expressive body” of knowledge.®® 

Name in its deeper sense is not the word by which we describe the object, 

but the total power ^ quality^ character of reality which a form of things embo- 
dies and which we try to sum up by a designating sounds a knowable name, 
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JSfomen. Nomen in the sense, we might say, is Numen; the secret Names of 
the Gods are their power, quality, character of being caught up by the 
consciousness and made conceivabhr. The Infinite is nameless, but in 
that namelessness all possible names^ Numens of the gods, the; names and 
forms of all realities, are already envisaged and prefigured, because they arc; 
there latent and inherent in the All-Existence.^"^ 

One possible interpretation of Aurobindo’s theory of name is tliat, like 
the neo-essentialisl’s, it seeks to maintain a sharp distinction b('tw(;(;n the 
function of naming and that of descrilfing. But, then, to be consistemt, 
according to this interpretation, one is logically required to maintain, in 
addition, that the power, quality, character, etc. of reality which a form of 
things has in common with those of name as a form of power are quite different 
from the power, quality, character, etc. of descriptive (;xpr(;ssion. This rc'qui- 
rem(;nt is hardly satisfiable by Aurobindo’s general vi(;w of langiiag(;-rtwc/- 
reality. Some r(;ality, consciousness-force, is expressed in difr(;r(‘nt ])arts of 
language or speech. Names do figure in descriptive expr(;ssion. If one says 
that in the descriptive contexts names behave in a way diflercail from what 
they as such do, one begs the w^hole question at stake. If it is admiltt'd that 
the ways of behaviour of names as such and those of names as constituents 
of description arc quite different, then, by implication, what in addition is 
admitted is a part of a well-known Frcgcan thesis, vi/., the mi'aning of a 
part of an expression is determined by ihc context of its whole, (^r, in other 
words, the behaviours of noun, noun-phrase, description, and oth(T purporti d 
designating expression cannot be essentially diffident. This thesis pe^rfi^ctly 
accords with or follows from Aurol)indo’s g(;neral vi(;w of languag(;-awr/- 
reality. Names as syml^ols and descriptions as strings of symbols behave 
analogously. Aurobindo would maintain that no symbol -nominal, ])rono- 
minal, or descriptive — can possibly denote anything rigidly, dir(;clly and in 
a clear way. By its very iiaturt denotative or designalivc; rol(\s of language', 
of every part or form of it, are bound to be more or K'ss ambiguous. Partial 
reference-failure seems to be the fate of all intended ref(Tring ('xprc'ssions. 

Deeply persuaded of this imperfect trait ^f our ordinary language, 
Aurobindo speaks of the necessity of “creating” a new language which 
would be “plastic”, rich in suggestive powers, and “luminous”. Ih; is not 
opposed to the idea as such of creating logico-math(*matical laTiguage but 
consistently highlights its practical and imperfect characters. 'Hk; “funda- 
mental truths” Reality “are seized directly”, says he, “not by int(‘llectual 
understanding but by a spiritual intuition”. Th(*sc “larg(; and plastic” 
intuitions can be somehow expressed only by a “plastic speech which does 
not insist too much on rigid definition or limit the wid(;ness and subtlety of 
the (intuitions).” Whether one speaks of fundamental truths of m(;taphysics 
or empirical truths of science Aurobindo’s critique of clear-cut logical lan- 
guage is more or less applicable: more against the former and less against the 
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latter. And this follows from his firm view that there is no fundamental 
distinction between ‘‘the transcendcmlal” and “the empirical”. 

Essentially non-different from “the transcendental”, “the empirical” 
partly expresses it and partly suppresses it. Naturally, at this stage, one 
might raise the question: how can the empirical sciences in and- through 
their well-defined languages possibly express “the fundamental truths?” 
For the purpose of organisation and articulation of the subjects of empirical 
sciences, Aurobindo conca^des, we need logical language; as it is ordinarily 
und(;rstood. But for the; purpose' of expression of deeper intuitions of reality, 
he insists, we; have to create a dilTe;rent sort of language; following the symbo- 
lic-metaphoric models of the Ve'das and the Upanisads. In the course e)f 
developing this argument, he rightly anticipate.;s the obj(;ction “how the 
ineffable transcendental truths can be cxpresse;d?” and tries te) meet it from 
his standpoint. 

In order to e;xpress this (spiritual) e;xperie;nce...with any nearness a 
language has to be creat(;d which is at once intuitively metaphysical 
and revealingly poetic, admitting significant and living images w(th\c\^ 

of a close, suggestive and vivid indication, -3. language such as we find... in 
the V(;da and the Upanishads. In the ordinary tongue or metaphysical 
thought we have... a distant in dicat ion... which may still be of some services 
to our intellect, for \i... suits our method of logical, , .understanding, but if it is 
to l)c of real service, th<; intellect must consent to })ass out oi the bounds 
of a finite logic and accustom itself to the logic cf the Infinite. On this condi- 
tion alone...// ceases to be paradoxical or futile to speak of the ineffable: but if 
weinsiston applying a finite logic to the Infinite... Reality will escape us 
and we shall grasj) instead an ab.stract shadow, a dead form, petrified 
into speech or a hard incisive graph which speaks of the R(;ality but docs 
not cxpre.ss it. Our way of knowing must hr a])propriate to that which is 
to be known; oth(;rwise W(; achieve only a distant speculation, a figure 
of knowledge and not vt;rilablc knowledge. 

It is interesting to note that Aurobindo, on the one hand, docs recognise 
the importance and utility (though on a limited scale) of science, its method 
and,^**^ on the other, repeatcrdly speaks of the necessity of remembering the 
intuitive metaphysical foundation of it. Otherwise, he is afraid, the positivist 
view of taking ncience as a self-contained or sovereign cognitive domain 
would cramp our understanding of the enlarging universe or, what is worse, 
the scientific metaphysician’s grudging and utilitarian concession to the 
subjective-mental domain might end up “in the romance of the supernatural” 
or in the mistake of trying primarily to reduce supernormal powers to some 
formulas and use them for narrow practical purposes. Unless we become 
conscious of “a philosophic or sound systematic foundation” of science, 
our superficial scientific knowledge of newly discovered mental powers, 
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illness and their causes, we may stray ‘‘into magic wliite and black or into 
a romantic or thaumatiirgic paraphernalia of occult inysticisnr’. Aurol)iiido 
draws a distinction l)elwccn tiue suli>jectivisni and false subjtT.tivism, and 
it is very important from his point of vicw.''^ \Vhil(.' h(‘ is V(‘ry much for the 
former bc^cause of its reflective and conscious grasp of its inner and distant 
reaches, he is totally opposed to the latter because of its false* th(Ta])eutic 
pretension, concomitant somatic-egoist tendency, and its pc'rnicious socio- 
political implications.'^^ I’hc subjectivism that is l)od)'-1)as(‘d and s(*nsc- 
oriented makes man self-centric, keeps him confiiK'd tf) his sNiface b( nig, 
alienates him from his fi'llow human l)eings, and stands on th(' wa\^ of knowing 
his basic identity w'ilh ih-mi and the universe! as a whole. Anli-])ositivisl and 
anti-rationalist id(MS of Kierkegaard and Ni(‘t/Ach(' are i]jler])rel(‘d by 
Aurolnndo as the beginning of the wa-lcomt! siilijc'Cl iv(* age in the lairo])(*an 
thought, l)ul his attitud(‘ remained aml)i\al(*nt to th(‘ mov<*jiient tliai grew' 
out of those id(!as, (rspi'ciilly when th<‘ sanu' got mix(‘d u]3 \\ ith tin* ideas of 
Husserl and Fnnid. If h(' wore alive, T supjiosi*, h(' would not liaxa* a])prova‘d 
of the ‘"lurat” transetaidiaital rcaluctivc' programiiK' of the I'ormer, or th(‘ 
primacy of tlnr sii])pressed seKual-somatic im]3ulse as sugg(*sl( d by tin* lallcT. 
The transeauidcaital rialuctivc* ])rogramnie oflends ''ihr logic of the Inliniti 
its proclaimed lu'atness is ineonsistcail with the t volving diveasity of r(*ality. 
But, I think, he w^ould sid)stanti«dly endorse IIussiaTs diagnosis of th<‘ crisis 
of the modern Europc^an sci<*ncv‘, vi/., its lack of awMreiu ss of its essential 
human foundation. By the sanu' tolaai, it might lx* ])oiiit(*d out that lucaid’s 
account of the sexual-somatic impulsi* filled to taki* noli! of its ch'ijxa* sus- 
taining ])owf!r, — -ihe ]3o\v('r not of somaiic' but s]);iiiu.d consiaousni ss. 'The 
bottoml(Asness of the exislem ial-jih'-noiuenologica I lln»)ry of the indi\'idual 
being and freedom is also, I find, close to Aurobindo\ view In a (a Inin extent. 
However, the ontology of tin' individiud’s boundless freedom is unacct pt- 
able to the integral monist: for the latt- r the, boltomlessniAs ol'tlie individual 
being’s frei'dom is ontologicalK' grounded in tin* underKing uni\'(‘rsalily 
of his being (of which he cannot be conscious at any ])arlicular ])oinl of 
time). Dasein to Aurobindo is the sim])I(‘ fact that to the human individual 
even his own bi'ing cannot be prese-nted as a ((^uin siniul: In* has to gras]) it, 
realise it, progressively, through cvoluticni, - evolution both of his self and 
species. 

The same argument, I hav(! pointed out, Aurobindo us(‘s also in his 
theory of know'hrdge. Know'ledgi* is know ledgi* of his- his individuality’s-- 
identity w'ilh whatever is, — the Universe marked by divi'isity. “ri’jlu! true 
knowledge and description must Ik! left t(» tin* languagi! oi tin* m\stic and 
the figures, at once more vivid and more recondite, of* a dir(*ct and concrete 
experience (of the Universal Reality “This languagir of tin* mystic” 
has nothing mysterious in it and must not b(* associated with any sort of 
pseudo-occultism. It is the mother language both of the logical language 
meant for the separative knowledge of sch'iice and of the jargon-loaded 
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“systematic” language of metaphysics. The intelligibility and the communi- 
cation powers of these two types of language are parasitical upon the plasti- 
city, richness, and suggestive powers of the mother language. And yet, one 
must remember, Aurobindo speaks of no univc^rsal language which could 
possibly express the richness and diversity of the Universal Reality. In other 
words, one might say, the vcritaljle knowledge of reality always exceeds the 
bounds of language however promising might appear its deep structure. In 
a sense language; is always, cv(;n in its rich(;st form, ti(;d to a dualistic onto- 
logy; or, to put it differently, a dualistic ontology is built into language. 
The said tie-up might l)e tcaiuous and the inh(;rent dualism weak; but, in 
any case, for the purpose of expr(‘ssing what Aurobindo calls knowledge by 
identity (;very language;, however intuitive or revealingly poetic it might be, 
fails at one stage or oth(‘r. Onejaas to admit, then, the linguistic expression 
of the ineffable can hardly be more than glimps(;s of what reality is. It is 
primarily a matter of cx])eriencc or realisation and not of linguistic expression 
or communication. 
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Bolzano and Frege: A Note on Ontology 


Thk Object ives ol' this ])apL*r are very modest and limited. It is well known 
that Frege was influenced by Bolzano in his ontology and semantics, but 
this aspect of his thought has not l)een adequately discussed. In this survey 
pa])er, I will try to sliow that Bol/iftiio’s analysis of proposition had clarified 
certain ontological and S(‘inantic issues which were subsequently developed, 
refined and us(‘d by Fr(\ge in his philosojdiy of mathematics. I will also touch 
upon the question wlndlun* I'Vege’s ontology is realist i^r nominalist. In the 
process I will very brielly nd'er to the contrary views of Quine and Strawson 
on the matter. 


The concept of thought has oft(‘n been inix(‘d up with that of the process 
of thinking and doubt exprc'ssed not only vcgai'ding the possibility of thought 
being true on its own but also regarding tin* vary existence of thought itself. 
The words ‘process’ and ‘product’ arc so closely associatcal in the human 
mind that this has wrongly led some philosophers to bedieve that a thought 
is invariably alTiliatcd to someone's psycho-biographical history. Oiui need 
not deny either that a thought may be trac(‘d to someone’s thinking or that 
it may be ajq^ndu'iided l)y others. But that is a contingency on which 
the essence of thought, i.(‘, l)c*ing true or false, d(jes not lie. Besides being 
true or fals(', thought has properties indicating* its kinship with, and difTerence 
from, proposition. The vtu'y fact that a thought can be apprehended by 
persons other than the oiu'. to whose psycho-biography it is attributed sug- 
gests, among other things, that there is nothing very revealing in tracing a 
thought to its supposed origin in some one’s mental thought process. Further, 
the very possibility that a thought may be apprehendc^d by difierent persons 
and also the same persons at different limes opens uj) another way of looking 
at the so-called point of its origin. One could not think a ‘thing’ at all, still 
less share it with others and recognise it owv time, unless the necessary 
logical conditions were satisfied. 

The concepts of objective thought, possible cognition, truths in themselves, 
mental propositions, pioposilions in theiiiMdves and the like have been 
repeatedly discusscxl, and in different forms, in the history of logical philo- 
sophy. Most of these attempts arc marked by an intention to free logic from 
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the vagaries of the figurative association of psychology. Bolzano refers’ to 
the ancient Greek philosophers who alr(!ady had the conci'pt of a truth in 
itself, which presupposes that of a pruj.osition in itself. Leibniz's expression 
cogitaiio possibilis has been interpreted in this way: a proposition is a possibi- 
lity of a thought’ or ‘something that can be thought or can constitute the 
content of a thought’. But thinkability, though a properly of jiroposition, 
does not form a part of it and, therefore, Bolzano argues^, dex's not l)elong 
to its definition. Aristotle’s explications of the concept of proposition {Dc 
interpr., 17d3, and Anal Priou 24a lb) have also Ix^en r<‘j(‘Cted by him on the 
ground that the former does not indicate all the components of tlie d(‘fini(‘i)- 
dum and the latter does indicate comjionents which arc not cov(‘rcd 1))’ the 
definiendum. Most of the classical d(4initions of ])ropositions an! said to be 
vitiated by what Bolzano calls fallacy of classilication by which h(‘ nu'ans 
exclusion or inclusion of components in the concept to be dc lincd. I’o ass(Tt, 
as Aristotle docs, that ‘A proposition is what is (‘illuM* truc‘ or ialsi^’ is to give 
a narrow definition of the concc])t and provide only an understanding ai)out 
the sense of it, i.e., pro])()sing or jiositing does not convi'y tlu' lull im])orl of 
proposition. While in the course of defining a ])remisi‘ as a ])ro])(>siiion, and 
asserting that ‘A premise is a sentence alfirming or denying one thing or 
another’ Aristotle introduces the concepts of allirmation and diaiial, luather 
of which, being judgmental in character, is lecognisc^d by Bolzano as a 
component of the conc('pt to be defined. 

Coming to the positive part of his own v4(‘W Bolzano \vrit(‘s: 'By proposi^ 
lion in itself 1 mean any assertion that something is orisnot the case*, n^gardless 
whether or not somebody has put it into words, and n\gai(ll(‘ss ev(ai whether 
or not it has been thought. ’•' fie gives an (wample of what he i}recis(4y means 
by the concept oi pioposilion in itself (henceforward projiosiiion ) : ‘(jod, 
being omniscient, is cognizant no» onl) of all true l)ul also all I'alse j)ro])o- 
sitions; not only of those which arc held true by cicalc'd Ix^ings or those of 
which such a being merely had a notion, but also r4’ those j)ro])osilions which 
nobody holds to be true o>' cv(rn (:r>nceiv(‘S of or will (wer conceive of’, f irst, 
proposition is not something proposed or jiosited by somebody existent. It 
does not presuppe^se the (existence of a lading that does die ])roj)fjsing. Second, 
it should not be confounded with an idea o’ a belief m' a judgment which is 
present in the consciousness ol’ a thinking being (other than Ciod). Only in 
God’s consciousness docs every ])roposition occur. 1 hird, Ijeiiig (exisicaice 
or reality) should not be ascribed to a ])n)positioii. Only the asserted jiro- 
position, i.e., the thought of a proposition, and the judgment which has a given 
proposition as its content, may be said to have their existence in the mind 
of the concerned being. ‘It is... absurd to say that a prf)position has eternal 
being as it is to say that it originated at a ccTtain moment and ceased at 
another’. Finally, proposition may, contain the concept of a thought 
or judgment as one of its parts, but in itself it is neither a thought nor a 
judgment. 
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Collateral to the concept of proposition (in itself) Bolzano introduces the 
concept of truth in itself and calls it the ‘concrete objective sense’ ’of truth, 
and distinguishes it from several other senses of ‘truth’ and ‘truc’.^ It is not 
a property of proposition (in itself) which he calls the ‘abstract objective 
sense’. Nor is it to be confused with the ‘subjective sense of “true”’ often 
associated with the expressions like ‘asserted proposition’ and ‘true'judg- 
ment’. The ‘conert^te objective sense’ of truth has also to be distinguished 
from the ‘transferred sense’ of ‘true’ that performs the functions of words 
like ‘real’ and ‘genuine’ in the propositions of the form ‘This is the true God’. 
By a truth in itself, Bolzano means any proposition which states something 
as it is, ascribes to th': ref< rred-to-obj(Xt the properties it r(',ally has, and he 
leaves it undetermined whc'ther or not this proposition has in fact been thought 
or spoken of by anybody. Certain ‘tlieorems’ follow from this concept. 
First, truths in themselves arc a kind of proi)osition (in itself). Second, 
unlike recognised or thought truths in man’s mind they do not have any actual 
existence, i.e., spatio-temporal address or ideiilily. T^ird, though actual 
determination (by somc'one’s thought or otherwist') is not apart of the defi- 
nition of the concept of truth in itself, God being omniscient cannot be 
logically deemed to be without rcprt'.sentation of any truth whatsoever. 
Fourth, representation of truth in itself or (h^termination of it by God’s 
consciousness docs not, however, in any way, afh'.ct its character. Neither 
man nor God is free to recognise truth in itself in a way which is violative of 
or contrary to its own characIcT. Finally, when it is said that a truth states 
something as it really is, this phrase is to be taken in a figurative sense. For 
all truths do not state something that really is (i.(‘., has existenc(!). For 
example, ‘the proposition “A truth is not something that exists” docs certain- 
ly not state something that exists, and yet it is a truth.’ 

Truth in itself, according to Bolzano, is not a strange* concf‘pt. It is refer- 
red to by as divergent think(!rs as the li])icur(\an and th(^ Stoic, Thomas 
Aquinas and Leibniz. Truth is the antithesis of falsity and not of error and 
as such must be und('rstood as a purely logical concept free* from its psycho- 
logical and epistemological associations. It is pre-refiectivc'ly used even by 
the common man when, for example, h(! speaks of ‘truth known or un- 
known’. This shows that it occupies a central position in any logical inquiry. 

Bolzano has proposed a definition of truth (of proposition). What is to 
be undtTstood by a proposition is ‘not a string of words, but merely the 
sense {sinn) which a certain string of words can express’. A true proposition 
has a certain object .vith which it deals (subject ) and also a certain something 
which is stated about this object (the predicate). In other words, a truth is a 
proposition that states something about its subject, something that belongs 
to this subject. This assertion can be regarded as a definition provided three 
conditions are satisfied: (a) it is reversible; (b) the definiendum is not in 
the d(Tiniens; and (c) it states correctly what we think, ‘whenever vv'c think 
the concept of truth’. Bolzano claims that his definition of truth satisfies all 
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these conditions and refers to Aristotle, besides a numb(T of oiher philoso- 
phers, who used the expressions, ‘This l)**longs to that’ and ‘this ran in truth 
be stated of that’ interchangeably {Anal Prior, 49ab). Ihe d(‘liniendum, 
truth, is not contained in the definiens, proposition, object, stating, belonging, and 
something. Further, Bolzano feels sure that his delinilion of ihc' concept of 
truth corresponds exactly to our thought of the conce])t of truth. 

Obviously, Bolzano’s is a realistic theory of truth wliich liighliglits tlic 
role of genuine referring expression in deterinining the* tniih-value of propo- 
sition. He defends his view of propositional truth iindt'tenninedand unaffec- 
ted by human thought or cognition in ti'nns of the objc'Ctive rel.itions 
obtained between referring id(‘as and predicative ideas. In the* process he 
criticises nominalists like floljbes who maintain tliat truth does not residt! in 
things but only in words {De Corpoie, I, ‘S, no.?). While he recognist's the 
important rohj of language in which pro])osition is expressed, h(^ rejects the 
thesis that all first truths are arbitrary and ow(‘ tlu ir ('xist(‘nc(‘ to th(‘ names 
given to things. The nominalist cf>nfincs his attiaition only to things and 
signs of things but not to ideas of thi^m. Td(^a’ too h is a sjx'cial (ri^alistic) 
connotation for Bolzano. He speaks of the conc('])t of an ide a in itself by 
which he means ‘anything that can be part of a j)io])osition in its(‘lf’ or 
‘objective idea’ as distinguished from subjc^ctivc idi^a having a m(*ntal exis- 
tence and resulting from sensory stimulus. It constitutes the imnu'diate 
matter (stoff) of suI)j(!Ctive idea, does not recpiire a sul)j(Xt ))ut subsists 
(bestchen). The theoretical objectives of this formulation are olwiously more, 
than one: (a) nistrict th(‘. scope or say of stimulus-m(‘a]iing, (b) to k('e]) also 
the process of oitification resiricted tf) its ininhnal (‘Xtent, and (c) to lake 
care of the difFcrcnt contingcnicies of indirect la^'en iua*, ojiacjuc n-feriaicc!, 
and reference failure and the consequential tnilh-valu(‘ gaj), or, until sorted 
out, its appearance. 

Th(; import of (a) is clearly anti-nominalist and that of (b) inconsisKnit 
with a radical form of lealism. It .seems that (c) is pnrj^orted to meet the 
criticisms of the nominalist arid the ontological relativist. In < fleet, Bolzano’s 
ontology which in some impij^tant n^sprrets anticipates Fi rrgr* s is an ingenious 
attempt to reconcile the flexil)ility of realism with tlu: austerity of (tmjjiricism. 

Bolzano’s ontology has Ijcen schematised b> (Grossman” in this way: 


1. MENTAL STATES 2. OBJECTS (1) 


SENSES 


(a) Individual Ideas (a) Individual 

Things 

(b) General Ideas (b) Properties 

(c) Thoughts 


(a) Individual 
Concepts 

(b) General 
Concejjts 

(c) Propositions 


Unfortunately, do not find a place in this sch(‘ma. I think these 

should be shown under 1 as (d). Bolzano’s own arguments on the matter 
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arc elaborate and clear (Sec. 34 and 20 off). Of the three kinds of entities 
recognised by Bolzano (1) may be said to be purely suljjective, (2) purely 
objective, and (3) quasi-subjeclive or quasi-olyectivc, depending on the 
concerned philosopher’s predilection, for (3) occupies an intermediate 
ontological j)osition 1)etwccn (1 ) and (2). Evidently, he is not persuaded of 
the rationality of the claim that all the entit ies of the universe can J3e neatly 
classifu'd under two heads, subjective and objective, and therefore, feels 
logically ol:)liged to recognise quasi-olyectivc entities like concepts and 
propositions. Analysis of thought and judgment makes this point clear. 

No proposition is real in itself or exists by itself. Propositions are merely 
the matt(ir appreh(aided by th(! rational man in his thoughts and 

jiidgimmts. Most of the propositions are complc'X, consisting of ideas. If all 
the three parts (i.e., ideas) of ajpropf)sition arc simple, then and only then 
can that proposition b(! regarded as simple. It is veTy difTicult to give 
an exam])le of a simple proposition. Iwen one-word pro])ositions like the 
Latin sum, which appear as simple propositions, are on scrutiny found to be 
complex: smn contains th(‘ conc(‘pt of exist(aiC(^ andTlu' idea ‘I’ as subject. 

All propositions have three ])arts, a subject idea, the concept of having, 
and a predicate! idea. If the propositional whole or comph'X, as ('xpr(!ssed, 
does not disclose each one of its parts, that is Ixjcaiise of its linguistic form. 
In the proposition ‘Cold is yellow’, ‘Cold’ is th(! obj(‘Ct, ‘yellow’ an attribute 
claim(!(l for the object, and ‘is’ indicative of the concept of having. The sum 
of these thre(‘ id(‘as (a) ahjed idea, subjccl idea, or basis, (b) allribulc {)V predicate 
idea, (c) connectoi or copula constitute the (onlent of a proposition. Bolzano 
op])oS(*s those! logicians who think that ce)pula is a part e)f theyi>;7^z of a pro- 
positie)!! and assen ts that it is a part e>f its couicnt. When e)ne thinks that gejld 
is yclle)w, the!re! e)e:curs a the)ughl in e>ne‘’s mind, and in thinking that thought, 
one thinks of the' proposition that gold is ye*Ile)w, and in thinking so one 
‘relate!s’ e)ne!Se*lf dire.*ctly with a conce!pt (individual e)r genien’al) and only 
indirex'tly, through the' conceqit, with an e)bje'Ct (e)r a class e)f objects). 

Like! thought, judgment is a menital api)earancc of pre)pe)sitie)n in itse'lf 
the prope)sili(m is the! ce)ntent of the judgmemt. Unlike pre)positions, judg- 
ments ‘have reality in the mind of tqe bedng that thinks themi’. A judgment 
is a whole of parts — parts being subje?ctive ide-as, and corresponding to 
every subjective: ide!a in a judgment there is an objective idea in the con- 
cerne!d conten t-proposit ie)n . 

A ‘peculiar re!lation’ e)btains betwexm the subjective ide!as in making a 
judgmemt, having thenn as its constituents, pe)ssible. Partly, the judgmental 
whole is ce)nstitute‘d by the will e)f the pe'rsem who make's it; but its constitu- 
tie)n ‘follows a certain law of necessity’ as well, and that manife\sts itst'lf in 
the mutual innue*ncc e)f the constituent ideas pre!sent in the mind of the 
person making the judgment.*^ It appears fre)m Bolzano’s explications of 
concepts, ideas, propositie)ns, thoughts, judgments and their constituents 
that the forms of their combination are objectively grounded, although a 
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person’s volition may introduce an element of indt'finiteness in the identities 
of the ontological entities of the cati'gory (1 ), i.e , subjecthc WnstcUungen, 

The object to which an idea refens is disiinguished b\ Bolzano not only 
from what the latter is based on. Whenever a mtaital idea has oiu', none, 
or several objects, the corresponding idea in iisc‘lf must Ix' din nit'd to liave 
one, none or several olyecls. Hie obj(‘Cls of an id(‘a are a 7t'/)fcsentntioji of 
something which may or may not exist. If thr refcared to i(l(‘a is soiiK^lhing 
which could be said to btr ('xistcxit like Socr.iU's, Plato and oilu rs, llu'ii the 
referring idea, ‘Creek philosopher’, is easiU understandal)l(‘. It is, howi'ver, 
not so easy to distinguish l)etW(‘en an objective^ id(‘a or staiso and i<s object 
(assuming it has one) if the object its(‘lf does not exist. Tin- ol)j(‘eli\(‘ ich^a 
‘proposition’, e.g., reefers to the olijects like iIk' PNlhagore.in '1’lu‘orem and 
the theorem of the parallelogram of i(>rees, which, as j)ro])osiiions in th(*m- 
selves and unlike Socrates and Plato, do not (wisl. t hirdly, corrc'sjionding 
to the subjective ideas ‘nothing’, ‘ — 1’, etc., according to Bol/ano, iIktc 
must be objective ideas, l)iit it would Ix! ‘absurd’ to think of objects to which 
these ide^as refer. ‘Hie greatest lemj)latu)n to n^gard an obj(‘clive idt‘a as 
one with its objects occurs wln ii a subje ct iv(‘ id(‘a has only oix' obj(‘ct which 
does not exist, as for oxam])le, lh(‘ idera “supn'mc' moial law'”^. 'I’ln' olijcrcl 
referred to in this case is oliviously a inojiosiiion. 

The concept of oI)j(‘Ctiv(‘ idi^a is usexl by Bol/ano to give* a satisfactory 
(or what secmis satisfactory to him) int(Tpr('tati()n ol' those SfMitc nces like 
‘Nothing is better than this nuxliciiur’ in which th(‘ subj(‘Cl t(Tm do(‘S not 
ref(‘,r to an obj(‘Ct but to sonuMhing els(‘ . H(* anaJys(^s tlie s(‘nt(‘nc(‘s of tint 
form ‘Nothing has propt'rty 1j’ as ‘Hxe id<‘a of an olijcei which has jiroperty 
]) does not have a rc^ferent’.'' d’he pui])ortcd icterence ol the subject term 
in the sentence ‘(iold^-n mountain is an im<iginar>’ f>bj(‘(:t’ is also not then; 
as a physical object. Since both ‘nothing’ and ‘goldiai mountain’ n jiresiait 
some subjective ideas, there must also be objcxaivi* idesas which cornvsjiond 
to them, but neither of thc'm can Ix' said to hav(‘ an objective reliaxaice. 
However, there is a dilTeience b(;twe,en ‘nothing’ and ‘golden mountain’. 
In the sentence, ‘Golden mountain is an imaginary object’, ‘golden moun- 
tain’ as subject has been used as an idea of idea and Inaice relerring, and 
not just as an idea and therefore non-rele. ring. AnotluT line o(' analysis 
suggested by Bolzano to prove that suspected sul)j(‘ct ideas ol ti ue proposilif>n 
do have reference is this. Categorical propositions with suljict ideas of doubt- 
ful refeu'ential character should be understood as a proposition ol conditional 
form. For example, the proposition witli ‘golden inounlain’ as its subject 
may be suitably reformulated like this: ‘II a golden mountain werre there, 
it would be an imaginary object.’^*’ The somewhat straitjack(?t analysis ol 
Bolzano follows from one of his l^asic views ix'garding the nature of true 
propositions, viz., ‘All true propositions must have an object with which they 
deal... must contain an idea which refers to this ol>ject, so that the so-called 
subject idea (or basis) must in all true propositions be proper referring 
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iclea’.^^ This is a part of his larger thesis, viz., every, even the simplest propo- 
sition, Ls composed of certain parts and th(!se parts are not there only in the 
verbal or written expression of subject, predicate and copula, but are already 
contained in the proposition in itself. In other words, corresponding to the 
subjective ideas of mental proposition, he is committed to maintain that 
there are olyective ideas. Objective ideas (Vorslellwigen) are obviously unow- 
ned by anybody and, therefore, are inconsistent to common usage, Bolzano reserves 
and makes us(! of a more suitable (‘xpression, ‘concept’ [Begriff) to highlight 
its contrast from ‘intuitions’ {Anschauungen) in the context of a discussion of 
conceptual and empirical propositions. By concepts he means the ideas which 
arc not intuitions and do not contain any intuition as constituents. 

To say of something that an olyect has it, it must be a certain attribute 
of that object. Evi'ry true* proposition, then, must hav(^ a proptn referring 
idea (i.e., subject), a proper attrimitive idea (i.e., predicate) and it is pre- 
supposed that the copula is th(r concej)t of (perforins the role of) having. In 
TK'gative propositions, the concept of negation never apj)li(-s to the copula, 
but to th(‘ predicat(' part. Every verb is believed to^ contain the very ‘to 
have’ as a part of it or is identical with it. According to Bolzano, ‘A does’ 
mc^ans exactly the same as ‘A is doing’. A proposition of the form ‘A is’ (an 
existential proposition) means the same thing as ‘A has existence’. ‘Cod is’ 
(allirinative existinitial proposition) is to be understood as ‘(Jod has exis- 
tenc(^’. Negative! (!xistential propositions are to be understood (in their 
gen(!ral form) as ‘A-has-no-(!xistence’ or ‘A has the attribute of non-being’. 
The proposition of the form ‘A is B’ has the sense indicatt'd by the expression 
‘A has b’, wh(!r(! b is the ahstractum (or attributive idea) which belongs to 
the concretum B. In this form (‘A is B’) of propositions, ‘is’ lacks in (existential 
import, for a proposition of this form (e.g. ‘The concept of a triangle is 
compl(*x’) can be true even if the object A (in this case ‘The concept of a 
triangl(!’) does not exist. 

Th(! true copula is formed by the pure concept of having and, according 
to Bolzano, does not admit of tinu! d(!tenniiiation. That is, true copula is 
tenseless. He is perceptive enough to observe that “We must not conclude 
that since language connects the conc(!pt of having with time determinations, 
there is an essential connection between them. When one says, ‘Every truth 
has an object with which it deals’ one speaks of objects which arc 7wt time- 
determined and yet gives the impression of time-determination through the 
verb ‘to have’. Time determinations belong essentially to the subject idea 
of a proposition. What a proposition of the form, ‘the object A — has at time 
t — the attribute b’ really means should be expressed more correctly and 
clearly in the form: ‘The object A at time t-has-(the attribute) b’. For the 
attribute b is tiot claimed at time to be true of the object A: but the attribute 
is claimed to be true of the object A at time Certainly, the time deter- 
mined distinctions between ‘the object A’ and ‘the object A at time t’ is very 
important. The copula of a proposition is, then, to be taken to be a part 
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of its content and not of the form. Every pio])()sition is true or false, and 
remains so irrespective! of the place and time ol its ex])r('ssi()n in iln* language', 
spoken or written. Closerly allied te) ilie concept e>l pre)pe)siiieu\ is that of 
cognition or knowledge! {Erkenntnis) . It nuxins any judgmeuit that contains 
a true proposition. Each cognitie)n is a judgment; hut the* ce)nveTse de)e's ne)t 
hold, for then’e are incorrect judgments. 

Bolzano draws distinction ])etwe‘em tin* (onivut and th<' r.\fnisioN of an ide'a. 
By the contemt of an idea, he means the sum ofwhieh (he id(‘a ce)usists, but 
not how the\se parts are conii(‘Cte‘d. Thus, an ieh'a is not e:oni])l{M(‘]\ de'te'r- 
mined by its coiitemt, for the p.irts of the* conteaits ma\ lx* diflereauly e:om- 
biiie'd. Simple idexis and ihe'ir conteait are' one* .u^d tin* same' thing. 'The 
range or extension f)f an ide*a is constitutexl b\ the obj(*e:ts to which it re'fe-rs. 
Non-rerferrring ide*as have ne) e'Xtenision. Ideas an* re-quire'd le) have some* ])arti- 
cular characteu'istic (s) l>y virtue of whiedi they c.in n'])r('S('nt (the re*fe‘rn*d 
te>) ol)jc!Cts constituting lliear range or extension. I’or lh(* ce>]n])l(*le de'leainina- 
tion extension of an ieh*a, not only the* numlx'r of llie o))je e:ts to which it 
referrs but alse) their ideaitity and the ])e»ssil)l(* mode s oi' e'onil)inati()n, have 
te) be establislu'd. The* nunibe*r eif'tlu! ol)j< els indieate'S the* siope of cxiensivn. 
When the! nunibea’ ejf the* la'lerre el-te) obje'cts is inlinile*, tin* se!o]X! of re*l’('rring 
ideas, e!.g., the! idexxs ‘line’ and ‘angle*', eximu)! be* de*te*rmine d, at le‘ast not 
dire.!Gtly. Only indire'Ctly in re!latie>n to the' d(*te*rminable* e-xtensions e*l'e)lhe*r 
ideas can thc'ir sce)pe of e'Xte*nsiou be d(‘te*nuin( d in liniil(*d re*sp(’cts. l-’or 
e!xample, the (!Xte!nsion of the' ide'a A exin be* dele‘rniine*d by saying that is it 
a part e)f the exte*nsie)n B, or vice* v<‘rsa. 

Much importance has bex'ii attach(*d to the* i(h*as whie:h are* lx)th simple 
and singular^ singular in e'Xte!nsie)ii and simple as re*gards e;onte‘nl. An ide!a 
with the smalle!St e'Xlension, i.e., one that re pre se-iits only e)n(* objex’.t, is calle d 
singular. Holding a rose! before my nose! whe^n 1 say ‘ This (wliat I just now 
smell) is a pleasant fragrance!’, ‘this (w^hat 1 just now^ smell)’ ele*signate*s an 
idea which is not only singular but also sini])Ie*, i.e*., not eom])ose d of parts. 
If all the three parts of a piope^silion are! sijiiple*, tlien it is e alle el a simple! 
prope)sition. The! concept designat(*d by tin* e*x])i e*ssion ‘to liave*’ is by its vea y 
nature simj)le!. Bolzane), somenvhat like Witlge'nsle in. (:e>nf( sse*s that lie* finds 
very diHicult to provide e!ven a single* e*xajnj le* f)l simjile- jufjjiosilion and 
‘this is due to the fact that it is ve*ry dillicult to pe*rsuade* e>jie*se*lf of tlie* simpli- 
city of an idexi’.^*'^ The dilhculties associate d wilh ‘e)sie‘nsivf* drfinitie)n’ and 
the idemtity of the! ‘simple*' cvidemtly disturlie d Bf>lzanex ‘d liis re d’ and ‘that 
red’ indicate two different and unique ideras, re*fe riing le> tw'o distinct o))je!Cts, 
notwath »tandipg the fact that the word ‘re:d’ occurs in be)ih thf* f!X])re!Ssions. 
‘This red’ and ‘that red’ are two distinct and unique obje*ct indicators and, 
therefore, to be distinguish(!d from judgme*nts ‘this is re d’ and ‘that is r(!d’ 
when ‘red’ as a predicative ide!a is bering applie*d once! to ‘this’ ('ol)Ject) and 
then to ‘that’ (object). In the judgme*iits 'this man is a scholar’, ‘the man 
was immaculate’ and 'some men are vile’ the true subject ideas are ^ihis 
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man’ ‘the man’ and men’ (wo/ ‘man’) and occur in their complete 
extension. 

Whether a particular expression is uniquely referring, i.p., referring to 
only one olyect, cannot be satisfactorily dctermiiK'd outside the functional 
scope of a language {Worlsprache), The referent of a simple and singular 
idea is sensible (intuition in th(! Kantian sense) and its identity can be 
regarded to have undergoiK! change if it gemnaites or caus(‘S any sensible 
change in the mind of the man who senses it. The objective referent of intui- 
tion, being unique in its nature, is not communicable. Still, when we claim 
to have communicated our intuilions to some oii(‘ else and thoughtful, what 
we actually mean is that w(! have acquainted him with some', attributes of the 
concerned intuition. If the object of intuition is an enduring one, capable of 
causing a number of intuitions a period of time in our l)ody-mind com- 
plex, it is easy to communicate (about) it. But, then, Bolzano calls such an 
object 'cl proper name designating mixed ideas of the form ‘the object that is the 
cause of my once having had such and such intuit ion.^^. Proper names desig- 
nate not only objects l^ut also persons, who are living as well as who are not. 
‘Socrates’ is a proper name bt^cause his identity as one ‘who lived so many 
centuries ago in Greece and who was called Socrates’, is recurringly rc^pre- 
sentable to our senses and, thus, remains abiding. Proper names arc not 
generally used for the purpose of designating objects directly. ‘Most of them 
are designat(*d by the dc^scription of a relation that holds only of them, a 
relation in which they stand to certain other objcxls that we already know.’^"^ 
Space and time relations, and tin* words like ‘now’, ‘recenlly’, ‘h^Te’, ‘there’, 
etc., are evidently most useful for this purpose. Indeterminacy is associated 
ev(ni with th(! use of such words as ‘here’ and ‘now’. It is true that nobody 
knows what I mean when I point to the rose bush in front of me and say 
‘this thing...’, you could not know whether I meant the whole rose bush, 
or only this rose, or this leaf, or what. 

By the extension or th(! range of a proposition Bolzano means that cha- 
racteristic of the referring idea by virhie of which the concermxl pro])()silion 
deals with these rather than .soiiK! other objects. The extension of a proposi- 
tion is identical with th(^ extension of its subject. However, one must not 
confuse the (extension of a proposition wilh its scope which is merely the 
number of objects with which it deals. The predicate idea or the attributive 
expression is not to be takcni in its full extension. When one says, e.g., ‘Gains 
has iiit(dligence’, one does not specify all the kinds of intelligence that one 
could possibly think of, viz., crude, modest, developed, highly developed, 
etc. The proposition ‘A has b’ is to be interpreted in this way; every object 
under A has one of the attributes under b; and if there arc several of the 
latter, it remains undetermined which of them belong to every A. Bolzano 
refers to Aristotle’s view [De Interpr. 17bl5 Anal Prior., 43b20) that no affir- 
mative judgment can be true if its predicate is general, i.e. of the form ‘all 
men are living beings’. He rejects its interpretation as ‘all men arc some 
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living beings’, though it is true in a sense, for this is not the intend('d sense 
of the proposition. ‘All men’ is understood to be distributives i.(\, as V'very 
man’ or ‘man as such’. But to be true, the expression ‘all mi'ii’ is to be taken 
as collective, ‘the class of all men’, ‘some living biungs’ is to b(‘ takcai also as 
a class concept having for its objects or elements diffcTent sorts of living 
beings like birds, reptiles, or fish, and one does not know that extimsion one 
ought to assign to the general idea or the class concept which tak(‘s ilu' ])lace 
of the predicate. lie interprets the proposition as ‘('very man has animation’, 
taking only the partial extension of the attributive idc:\ occiii)>ing iht‘ j^rc'di- 
cate position. 

Bolzano repeatedly examines the qiu'siion of llu' correa-lness or oilu'v- 
wise of idea. points out that lh('- words ‘tuie’ and ‘false' should be 
res(',rved for propositions and should not b(' raise d in tlu' context of idixis. 
He reders to Hollman’s and Kcusclispictinc fliroi v aj ideas. I’o b(‘ a ])icliir(‘ ol 
an object, the picture its(‘lf iK'cd not l)e lU'ca ssarily au id('a; it could be an- 
othen’ object as well. An object could her tlu' picture! ol anotlua* if tiu' two are 
sufficiently similar so that for certain pin pose s and on cer tain occasions one! 
may find it more suitable! to examine the first rather than tlie second. Tf this 
is the case!, them one and the same object may be' said t(» re'pre se ut diirerent 
piclur(!S depending on the purposes ar.d occasions und(!r consideTalions. 
Howeven', this is not how, (!specially with re!fe're‘nce! to obje'ct, that peo])lc 
talk about a picture!. I’he! object is re'feTre'd to for de'le'nniniug the' corre'ctnc'ss 
or otlieu'wise of ideras in someone’s mind: i.e‘., )7i(‘nlal ide'as are! Ix'st suitable 
to be pictures. But thene! ai’e: ide'as which ha\’e‘ no ‘con e sponding’ e>bj(‘cls and, 
therefore, cannejt be! re'garded as picture's at all.’'* d’he! c()rre'spe)ndc‘nc(! be't- 
weem an idea and its ol)ject is not some! kind of similarity in the: ce>ni]3osition 
of the two. It is wrong to suppose' that the parts of .in idt'a must be id('as of 
the parts of its objects, 'bhe resulting assiuuption that a cojupletely simple 
ol)j('Ct can l^e r('pre!se'nte'd or ])ictur( d only by a sim])](' ide'a is eejually wrong. 
For, first, tliene ar(! ideas without obje'Cts at all, e'.g., the idea ‘nothing’, 
‘round square!’, etc. Se'cond, the re are ide'as like, ‘a haiid vithoul mountains’ 
and ‘a book without engravings’ in which cases the eonstilu(!nt ith-as ‘moun- 
tains’, ‘engravings’ do not indicate! parts that tin* obje'ct lias but those' that 
it lacks. Finally, tlmre are objects which cannea be! said to have ])arts at all, 
while their idc'a is complex, h’or example, me'iital be'ing is a sim})le! obje'ct 
but its cejiiccpt is composed of seweral i)art'^. 

Fre'gc’s ontology can profitably be understood against th<! backdro]i of 
Bolzano’s. It is oft(!n said th u the! s(:!nse,-r(‘f('rence dislinciion drawn by J're'ge 
is coufine'd to names and does not apj)ly to concept words. Ciuestions have 
been raised whether conce!pt w'ords have refea’cnce! ejr tlie'y just e:xj)'iess con- 
cepts. Conflicting views have beem e.xpressed on th*- question l)y Ferlea' C(!ach, 
Michael Dummet and William Marshall.^® Ibe ge characterises concepts ai d 
concept-words as unsaturated and this in turn e^bJige s liim to intre>duce the 
concepts of value-ranges and concept-cone laus. Gustav Bergmann has 
argued that the origin of these problems is the hidden nominalism of Frege 
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and E.D. Klcmkc tries to show that Frege is clt^arly a realist, for Fregean 
concepts are (nititics and do hiivc reference.^’^ 

Frege attaches much significance to what he calls conceptual content [begri- 
fficher Inhalt). lie draws a line of distinction between the contents which 
can and the cont(rnts which cannot be judged about. It reminds one of 
Bolzano’s distinction Ijctween contents of concepts and contents -of propo- 
sition. He draws a line of distinction between judgments and mere conjunc- 
tion of concepts. This reminds one of Bolzano’s distinction between judg- 
ments and mere contents of propositions. Frege thinks that two sentences 
may have identical conce])lual content, while they may hav(! different senses. 
The conceptual content of ‘Russell admires Frege’ and ‘Frege is admir(‘d by 
Russ(*ir is idcaitical but their sens(!s are difha'ent.^® This reminds one of 
Bolzano’s view that two ])roposi^^>ns cannot l)e kUmtical, twen if lh(‘y have 
identical content. 

It seems tliat at tlu' tinu'. Begriffsschrifl (1879), Freg(^ was only 

vaguely awar(‘. of a g<meral sense-ref(Tence distin^ion which he clearly 
formulated later on (1892) in ‘On S(mse and Reference’. In Degriffsschrift 
Frege’s main conccnai is th(‘ notion r)f conct^ptual content of a S(mtence. 
Since conceptual contents consist of conc(‘pts rather than objects (1), his 
main analysis was conccn'iu'd witli conc('pts ex))ressed in sentence! and not 
objects (I ) referrn'd to l)y (‘xpressions. Neilh(!r in Bolzano’s nor in Frege’s 
ontology (1879) is lh(‘r(! any discussion of objects(l) as rcTc^nmce of, and 
corresponding to, whole sentenc(!S (‘xpnrssing propositions and thoughts. 
It is only in ‘On Sense and Reference’ that Frege is found to have conceived 
of scnitc'iices as names that refer to True and Falsi! and express something 
(i.e. sensi!). Frege advances b(!yond Bolzano in thi! respect of introducing 
second-lev^el conce])ts. Hi! re])laces Bolzano’s subject-predicate analysis by a 
function-argumimt analysis of proposition. In fairness to Bolzano, it should 
be recalli d that this approach was, at least partially, anticipated by his view 
that conceptual contents are sums of conce})ts (see pp. 219 and 222) irres- 
pective of the modes the concc])ts arc combined in. To take his own example : 
the content of ihi! two different concepts ‘alearned son of an ignorant father’ 
and ‘an ignorant son of a learned father’ is the same.^® It means that a 
conc(!pt is not complirtely determined by its content. And it further means 
that in respect of conceptual content, the subject and predicate places of 
scntinices are of no special or ]>i!culiar significance. The implicit denial of 
asymmetry between su])jecl and predicate positions makes this view some- 
what vulnera1)le to the cliarge tliat it is crypto-nominalist. However, it 
appears that after tlie publication of Begrijfssclirift, Frege clearly realized 
the necessity of drawing a definite distinction between concepts and objects 
(2) or concepts that are predicablc; otherwise the very concept of proposition 
remains vague. 

Frege’s main concern was mathematical propositions, including the 
logic of their formation and transformation. In the process, the philosophy 
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of mathematics he developed has two main aspects — geni'ral si'mantics 
(both of ordinary language and also logico-matheniatical language) and 
ontology. In fact, his semantical docnines are steeped in onlology. Like 
Bolzano's, Frege’s ontology is the upshot of his logical investigations into 
the forms and contents of different types of propositions. Norn* of them was 
an ontologist in the Wolffian sense, i.e., a gc^neral metaphysician, engaged 
in enumerating and interpreting the first principles. As an ontologist, how- 
ever, one is obliged to list completely one's cat(‘gori('s of entities, and even 
if one is not ordinarily expecl(‘d to list exhaustively all the eniuit's undc'r 
each category, certainly the allocability of each and every logically recog- 
nized entity to one or the other category is a basic t(‘st of tin soundiH'ss of 
the concerned ontology. Doubts and disputes aris(' when, for instance, 
some entities arc found homeless, i.(‘., not allocat(“d to any cal(\gory or found 
to be inhabitants (under the saiiu^ name) of more than one honu', i.(\, allo- 
cated to two or more categories. ControvaTsy arises also owr tlu' c|m\slions 
of number and rationality of the kinds of entities. The n^alists like Bolzano 
and Frege maintain that w^c must recognize tlu' entitit^s which wa: an* loghally 
obliged to recognize and th(^y find no special \ irtiie in ol3S(‘rving ontological 
austerity for the sake of austerity. The nominalists liki* Ouiiu^and Ch)odman 
complain that the realists have carried th*ur ‘logical obligation’ too fiir and 
without good nrasons. Apparently, by btgic Frege and Ciuiiu* do not nu'an 
the same thing. However, we know that logic without ontology is nu'n; 
calculus. It is on the qiK'stion of the interpretation of th<‘ latt(‘r that the 
difference! ))clwccn the semantics and ontology of tin* nralist and tlu>s(! of tint 
nominalist l)ecom('.s clear. 

What do we when, for inslanfa!, we say 12 Arc! 1 2 and 

identical or dlffi*r(!nl? Frege says that lh<* range of 12 aiid that cd’ 7-| T) an,* 
identical and that, evcui then, there! is sonu! dinere!nce! be*Uve‘e*n the* two. 
And the difference becomes soniervhal obvious W'h(*n we* re‘lle!Ct on 12*^12 

12 -= 7 + ^tnd f(!e!l like! saying 12 - 1 +:)\^nnt 12 - 12. In Fre*ge!’s language!, 
12 and 7-t-5 are identical iii re*spe!Ct of tiierir range* .ind diffe-r in (hear sense. 
Qiieslions naturally arise as to w'liat sort of an (‘ulily lange is.^ What sort ejf 
entity is sensed What are their status -snbjetctive or obje-ctive* same; e)r 
different? Besid(!S, if it is admitted that 12 md 7 1-5 are: ide*ntie:al in one! 
respect and differemt in another, how then is the! sign ‘ to be: se^mantically 
interpreted? Again when, fir instance*, w'e say x— lx x (x - 'I ), whal do we: 
mean by and w'hat sort of entities are! x — 2x and x (x-2)? Are: we* asserting 
identity between them, or equality of them? Most malheanaticians would 
say that the!sc two enliiies arc functions, not simply uumbe!rs. What sorts of 
entities are functions and numbers? 

The ontological implications of Frege’s philcisophy of matheunatics are 
to be understood via his analysis of mathe*matical propcisitions. What are the 
permissible ways of manipulating the symbols or (!Xi)re!ssions of a propositions? 
Why are the other ways of manipulation not permissible? I’hese and other 
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related qiieslions, rightly answered, show the close relation between the onto- 
logical and the scmanlic implications of Fnrgcr’s philosophy of mathematics. 
Though his semanliciil theory was initially propounded within the limited 
context of a logical analysis of miithem itical propositions, it had the ingredi- 
ents of a general soman iical theory in it which were successfully exploited 
by others later on. Since both his semantics and ontology were developed 
not in an al;s1ract manner l)ut through a st(‘p-by-step analysis of proposition, 
quantification and proof, his conclusions have l^cren found to be very precise, 
concrete and usc^ful. 'fhe closer reflation b(!twe(ui Freg('’s ontology and seman- 
tics and how they are deeply embedded in propf)sitional analysis are clearly 
evident from his two chissic ])a])(^rs, ‘‘On Sense! and Re!fe!rcnce” and “On 
Gonce!pt and Object”, liolh piiblishcrd in the ye!ar 1 892. His two basic cate\go- 
ries of being are func/ion and Object. Objects are cxistents, while functions 
arc ol)j(!Clive but not (^xisUMits. Coiice^pts fall und(!r functions; conce-pt-cor- 
re!lat(!S and fiuiction-correlaters both fall unde'r e>bje‘cLs. Extensions (classcis, 
value!-ranges) also fall under ol)je!Cls and are! said to be (!xiste!nts. Pea’haps 
the strang<!St things fbiiiid uud(!r th(! obJc'Cts are tTuth-vahu'S. In spite of 
Frcge*\s claim that his ontology is austeTe! and absolutely nec(!ssary to make 
logic and mathematics intelligibh^, lh(! beaiigs ])osit('d by him have been 
criticized by Ogden and Richards as nun'e pro je‘Ctions of language, ‘phantoms 
due to the! r(!fractive pow(!r of the linguistic me‘dium’. 

Fre'ge’s onlology may i)e! sch^anati/ed in the following ways 


1. OBJECrrS (cxistents) 

(a) Individuals 

(b) Numb(!rs 

(c) FiXl('nsions 

(classc's, value'-range!s) 

(d) I’houglits 
((‘) Seaise's 

( f ) Con C('p t-corr ('1 at c's 

(g) Truth- values 


2. FUNCTIONS (objective 
but not obje!Cts and not 
(e!xistcnts) 

(a) Math(‘matical Func- 

tions 

(b) Characters (Properties) 

(i) Concepts 

(ii) Relations 


This is how Klcmke has scheinatizexl Frege’s ontology following Bcrg- 
mann’s pro-nominalisiic interpiaUation. It is te) be iiotexl here that function- 
correlates do no‘ figure under e)bjt!Cts in this scheme. The me)St important 
point to be noted is: characters are functiejns and not existent and therefore 
de> ne)l figure under I, i.e., eibjects. This thesis seems to be Bergmann’s main 
reason for characterising Frt'ge’s ontology as hidden nominalism. 

According to his own pro-realistic interpretation of Frege’s ontedogy, 
Klemke thinks that the basic line of distinction is to be draws between the 
entities which arc references and which are not. His schema is given below 
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1. REFERENCES 

A. Objects 

(a) Individuals 

(b) Numbers 

(c) Truth-Values 

(d) Extensions (?) 

( e ) Goncep t-correla t(!s 

B. Functions 

(a) Mathematical Functions 

(b) Characters 

,(i) Concepts 
(ii) Properties 

It is to be not('d lun'c tliat Khunkc, as oppost^d to Bcri^mann, has ]>iit 
characters under I, i.c., R('rercne('S. Becaus(‘ of ht^ir uns ii ur.iliou lealun' 
and gi'ammatical predicate position, tluJr onhdoj^ic.il stains is not iiderior 
to, or difTerent from, that of individuals, numlxTs and sr) forth. How(!V(t, 
Howard Jackson-*-^ has argued to sliow that Kl(ank(‘\s schema is incorrect 
because the sense of an expression is an ol)j(*ct and that sense as an obj(‘ct 
is to be shown undtn’ tln^ calt'gory of references. Klejuke-'^ r(!fus(‘s to aec(^])t 
this suggestion on the ground tliat Freg(* himst^lf has ])oinl(‘d out in ' Vhr, 
Thougiit’ tliat thouglits and sense; are entities but mathi'r functions nor 
objects. 

Frege’s ontology undoubtedly hnuls itself to altcTiiative, not m-cessarily 
conflicting, int(;rpretations -nominalistic and nxilislic. Om; mig'hl (‘V(‘u say, 
as Klemke at times do(;s, that thaa; are Plalonit; (‘h'jncaits in his tliought. 
Duimnelt-^ conskhu’s him the father f)f ‘linguisllc ])hiloso])hy’ in tlu; sjx^cial 
sense that Fn;ge was the first philosoj)her to r(;ali/(; that lh(; k(;y to the cf)rrecl 
analysis of conc(;pts consists in tiu* study of th(* nai'anings of th(‘ir eX])r(‘ssion 
and that In; anlicipalc'd Wittgenst(;in's thesis that ‘all ])hiIoso])hy is crilicpK; 
of language’. According to Dummett, Freg<; Is a consistent rcsalisi and his 
logical analysis of language in general, and of luatheinalical language in 
particular, proves the position convincingly. 1 he study of linguistic exjires- 
sions, symbolic and ordinary, discloses various cat(*gories ol' ontological 
entities to which tin; said expressions an; variously Cf>mmitt(!d or relat(*d. 'Hu; 
interpreters are free; to classify those ontological (;ntiti(‘s according to their 
understanding and objective. But it seems clear from fVege’s own writings 
that he recognizes three realms of reality (categori(\s of n;als, i.c;., ontological 
entities): (1) the external world, the realm of r(;f(;r(;nc(;s, about which we 
speak; (2) the realm of the mental; and (?)) the realm of the s(;ns(;. Both (2) 
and (3) in different ways belong to (1). 

Frege calls a thought something for which the question of truth and falsity 
arises. Immaterial in itself, the thought is clothed in the material garment 
of a sentence through which it becomes comprehensible to us. A sentence 


2. NON-REFERENCES 

A. Sr ‘Uses 

B. Thoughts 
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expresses a thought. Truth is affirmed not only of thought but also of pictures, 
ideas and statements. Truth is, then, claimed of the things which are sensible 
as well as which are not. Can a picture itself as a sensible thing be true with- 
out being true about something else, representing that something? Why 
cannot a canvas itself (on which a picture can be drawn) be true? Behind a 
picture there can be, but behind a canvas there cannot be, an intention. 
Another way of answering the question is: a picture represents something 
else, but a canvas does not represent anything. An idea is said to be true 
(not in itself) but only with respect to an intention that it should correspond 
to something. From this one might conclude that truth consists in corres- 
pondence of a picture with what it depicts, and that correspondence is a 
relation. Frege rejects this conclusion. For, first, ‘true’ is not a relation-word 
and when of a picture one says^hat it is true we do not know to what it 
corresponds and, therefore, what to look at (or contemplate). If one does 
not know that a picture is intended to represent the Taj Mahal (or Frege’s 
own example, the Cologne Cathedral) then one does not know with what 
to compare the picture to determine its truth. Second, a correspondence can 
be called perfect if what corresponds and what it corresponds to are not 
distinct things at all. But, as wc know, an idea or a thought to be true must 
be different from something real to which it is claimed to correspond. Comp- 
lete correspondence or complete truth is an impossilnlity. To talk, as philo- 
sophers like Tarski and Popper do, of incomplete truth or of degrees of 
truth makes no sense to Frege. ‘Truth’, says he, ‘cannot tolerate a more or 
less’. In a bid to salvage the correspondence theory, one may talk of corres- 
pondence in a limited sense, in respect of some or other (for example, struc- 
ture) feature of corresponding things. Little analysis is necessary to show 
that the amended version ofthc theory is equally vulnerable to these questions 
and difficulties. It is no use going around in a circle. ‘The content of the 
word “true” is unique and indefinable’, says Frege. 

Since thought, unless expressed in a sentence*, cannot be communicated 
and meaningfully discussed in relation to the question of truth, any worth- 
while analysis of thought can hardly be satisfactory without an insight into 
the nature and import of differnt types of sentences. The question of the truth 
of a thought is in effect reduced to that of a sentence. A sentence is a series 
of sounds with a sense, but the converse is not necessarily true. It is for the 
sense of a sentence that the question of truth arises. Without affecting the 
truth-value of a thought, it can be expressed in and through different forms 
of sentences. Simply because transformation of sentence-forms do not affect 
the truth-values of the underlying thought, we should not think that the 
difference of the sentence-form is basically indifferent to the logic of the 
concerned sentences, for logic is not concerned only with their truth-values. 
Truth-valuewise two sentences, one interrogative and another indicative, 
may be same, but they differ in respect of assertion or lack thereof. Analysis 
of an indicative sentence reveals not only its content^ which is thought, but 
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also its assertion. In thinking we apprehend thought; in judgment the truth of 
a thought is recognized; and assertion is the manifestation of the judgment. 
Another component, e.g., ‘Alas !’ and ‘Thank God !* is also at times a 
figure in indicative sentences of poetry and literature for the pur]>osc of 
evoking feelings or arousing the imagination of the hearer. Deeper logical 
investigation of language must not be delinked from the purpose! for which 
it is used in a particular case or context. Sometimes words fail to ex]n'ess the 
thought; sometimes the contents of a sentence go l:)eyond the thoughts expres- 
sed by it. The tense of a sentence may b(; used for two diffenait ])ur])oses; 
to indicate time-determination and to eliminate tinu.-determinatum (i.e., 
tenselessness). In some cases the time and place of ihr, utter.ince or writing 
of a sentence turns out to be an inseparable part of the corrt'cl (wpre^ssion of 
the truth-value of the thought. The pain that I have today cannot be corn^ctly 
expressed tomorrow by the sentence ‘I have a pain today’, in that case I 
should say ‘I had a pain yest(!rday’, although tlu^ thought i‘xpr(‘SS(‘d by tlu^se 
two sentences remains the same. But, if Ram iK)t knowing who I am says, 
‘D.P.G. had a pain yestiaday’, he does not mean what I express by saying 
‘I had a pain yesterday’. For though Ramuses the ])ropcr namt^ ‘D.P.C.’, he 
cannot associate me or my identity with it. The trutli-vaiue ol* these two 
sentences is the same; but their senses arc different. I ge,t prescaitixl to myself 
in a way different from I get presented to Ram. This is l)ecause of the one 
ownership of every idea. Frege puts all mental conc(!])ls, s(!nse-impr cession, 
imagination, inclination, etc. under the umbrella term ‘idea’. Id(!as are 
(a) ownod by somcl)ody, (b) need a bearer, (c) cannr)t be senserd, and (d) 
have each only one bearer. True, the association of tlu! idcra with the word 
‘I’ in my consciousness is differnt from that of th'* idea with the proper name 
‘D.P.C.’, in Ram’s consciousness. But ‘I’ am ‘J3.P.C.’. Fhe qin^stion is : am 
‘r (of my consciousness) ‘D.P.C. ’ (of Ram’s consciousness)? Fr*‘ge answers 
the question in two steps. I have an idea ofmyseir; it is a content among other 
contents of my consciousness; and, though I am its unicpie bearer, I am not 
identical with it. As an obirct of my thought, I am distinct from an idea of 
myself as a content of my consciousness. Ram (and, ther(!ff)re, others) can 
also think myself as an object of thought. The object of my thought and their 
thought in this case is the same, i.e., the ref rence is identical. 'Fhis Ls how, 
Frege thinks, we in fact break the solipsistic circle, tackle the problem of 
scepticism regarding other minds, r)ther places and times, and successfully 
communicate ‘our’ thoughts to competent users and language! (s). 

What sort of entities then, are thoughts? Are they entities of the outer 
world or ideas? Or, has a third realm to be recognized for them? Frege’s 
answer is very clear: ‘A third realm must be recognized... I he thought... ex- 
pressed in the Pythagorean Theorem is timelessly true, true independently 
of whether anyone takes it to be true. It needs no bearer’. Frege’s third 
realm or world was clearly anticijiated by Bolzano’s third realm, category of 
entities. From different points of view, Plato in Iris theory of Forms or Ideas 
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and Hcgcl in this theory of the Objective Spirit spoke of the inhabitants of 
the third world. In the recent past even Popper, who once talked of ‘irre- 
mediable subjectivity of knowledge’, has written on ‘Epistemology without 
a Knowing Subject’,**^’ recalling Bolzano and Frege and defending ‘the 
indepemdent existence of the third world’. Comparc^d to Plato’s and Hegel’s 
theory of the third world Popper’s has more in common with ‘Bolzano’s 
theory of a universe of propositions in themselves and of truths in themselves, 
though it differs from Bolzano’s also. Popper says, ‘My third world resembles 
most closely the universe of Frege’s objective contents of thought’. Frege’s 
no-ownership theory of thought (or knowledge) is accepted by Popper. 
Besides thoughts and theories. Popper thinks, probl(‘ms are also the inhabi- 
tants of the third world. Popper’s third world, unlikc! Plato’s, evolves, Fregc^® 
clearly recogiiis(‘S that hy apprejif'nding and communicating thoughts, we 
do bring about change in other’s minds and the outer world and this view 
is sul)stantially endorsed by Popper.-*-^ The no-ownership theory of thought, 
Popper apprehcnids, is sure to provoke those whom l^e calls ‘Ijclief philoso- 
phers’ like Descartes, Hume, Kant, Russell, and, perhaps, Price^® and 
Chisholm. 

Frege’s ontology centres round the basic distinction Ixitwecn objects and 
functions. Everything is either an object or a function and nothing is both. 
Functions arc said to be unsaturated, incomplete or in m^cd of supplementa- 
tion, while; objects are said to l)e saturated, com])lete, and in no need of 
supplementation. Frege’s sc'inantics centres round the basic distinction between 
the S(;nse and the r(;f(;rence of a linguistic expression. Any given sense or 
reference is cither an obj(;ct or a function. According to Jackson, (vide Klernke, 
p. 229) Frege thinks that the sense of an expression is an olDject (und(!r the 
category of reference). One can easily quote; from Fn^gc in support of this 
point. Frege says, ‘In order to speak of the sense of an expression “A” one 
can simply use tin; phrase; the sense of the ex])r(;ssion “A”’ (‘On Sense and 
Reference’).^- In ‘On Concept and Object’ Frege gives his notion of a 
criterion of objexts: ‘The; three words “the concept horse'" do designate an 
object, l)ut on that very account they do not designate a concept, as I am 
using the word. This is in full accord with the criterion I gave; — -that the 
singular definite article always indicates an object, whereas the indefinite 
article accompanies a concept-word.’”'^’^ Judged by this criterion, the sense 
of an expression is an ()bj(;ct and can be referred to by an expression of the 
form ‘the sense of the expression But elsewhere, Frege says very clearly 

that the senses of some expressions are unsaturated : 

• Not all the parts of a thought can be complete: at least one must be 
‘unsaturated’ or predicative; otherwise they would not hold together. 

For example, the sense of the phrase ‘the number 2’ does not hold to- 
gether with that of the expression ‘the concept prime number\ witliout a 
link. We apply such a link in the sentence ‘the number 2 falls under the 
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concept prime number^: it is contained in the words ‘falls under’, which 
need to be completed in two wavs — by a subject and an accusative; 
and only because their sense is thus ‘unsaturated’ arc they capable of 
serving as a link. Only when they have becm supplemented in this two- 
fold respect do we get a complete sense, a t bought. 


Naturally, then, the problem arises: how could the senses be both objects 
and unsaturated.^ The root of the problem obviously lies in the ambiguity 
of one or more of these three notions — object, sense and wisaturaiciiness. 

Trege thinks that the senses of some expressions, expressions for function, 
c.g., arc unsaturated. Otherwise, according to him, obji'cts and functions 
cannot fit together and there cannot Ite thoughts. The. jn-obK^m hint(‘d at is 
analogous to the traditional problem ol the relation b(‘tween univtTsals and 
particulars. Two particulars as such cannot tit tog('lher. What lia])])ens in 
the field of ontology happnes also in that of semantics. Two or more nanu - 
words cannot fit together on their own and form a senttaice, conveying a 
complete sense. ‘The words “ilie relation of an object to th(‘ eoncej)t it falls 
under” designate not a relation but an o1)j(‘Cl ; and die thr(‘e ju’optT namt:s 
“the number 2”, “the concept prime number' (and) ‘Mhe n^lalion ol'aii object 
to a concept it falls undt:r” hold aloof from one another just as much as 
the first two do by theiusclv(‘s; however we put tluau togetluT, w^e get no 
sentence.’^^ Both to fit a function together with an object or ob jewels and to 
tit senses together, Fn'ge is obliged to posit not rnily ('ntiti(\s of two kinds, 
saturated and unsalurated, but also senses of tw^o kinds, salural(*d and un- 
saturated. A thought is a complex of senses which fit together sojacavliat in tin* 
way a function and its argTuneiil lit tog(*thei. If senses are all saturated, 
they cannot form a lhougIU-comT)l(^x, for tliere is nothing to hold tliem 
together. Though a thought is not truth-value, botli are obje cts; tlie former 
has the latter. Truth-values are yield(!d by functions whose valiu's are truth- 
values, when completed (or saturated) by suitable argiunents. 'I’he trutli- 
value which is the value ol such a function for a suitable argument cannot 


possibly consist only of the fiinction and its argument. In the thoughts ‘'3 is 
greater than 2’ and ‘2 is greater than 3’ the sense of ‘2’, ‘3’ and ‘is gi’eater 
than’ are fitted together dilTenmtly; similarly, the function and its arguments 


are of such kinds that in one case the value yielded is d’riur and in another 


False. 

According to Frege, as we have seen, whatevei is is either a lunction or an 
object. Senses, then, are either all functions or all objects, or some of them 
are functions and the rest objects. We have already been t(dd by hrege that 
all functions are unsaturated and now we see that, according to him, the 
senses of some expressions arc unsalurated. From these two doctrines taken 
together what follow' arc (a) some senses, i.e., the saturated ones, are objects 
and (b) some senses, i.e., the unsaturaled ones, are functions. But it seems 
incompatible with the view that the senses of an expression are objects. 
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(vide Klemke^ p. 229) . This seeming incompatibility can be explained, 
perhaps, in terms of his notion of different function-levels: ‘Just as functions 
are fundamentally different from objects, so also functions whose arguments 
are and must be functions arc fundamentally different from functions whose 
arguments are objects and cannot be anything else. I call the latter first- 
level, the former second-level, functions. In the same way, I distinguish 
between first-level and second-level concepts.’^® 

By extending this line of reasoning, one can, as Caton does,®"^ say that 
Frege’s view that no object is unsaturated can be given a plausible inter- 
pretation. No object can be logically introduced as an appropriate argument 
of any unsaturatedness function of which a function is an appropriate 
argument. For it involves level-confusion. ‘Any unsaturatedness which is 
truly or even meaningfully preflcable of a function must itself be of at least 
the second level, and to predicate a second-level function of an object is, 
according to Frege, nonsense’. Given this interpretation, the other two theses 
of Frege, viz., the sense of an expression is an objeejr and the senses of some 
expressions are unsaturated, can be shown to be consistent. 

The distinction between objects (1 ) and objects (2) referred to by Gross- 
man shows another important aspect of his ontology.^® According to Frege, 
object is what falls under a concept, and is saturated, and has for its expres- 
sion a noun accompanied by a definite article. Both Bolzano and Frege 
have noted that object-words behave in two different ways. Bolzano says, 
entities which exist at a certain place and for a certain length of time can be 
said to be objects (1). Individual things, properties, relations and mental 
states are examples of objects (1), which are esseiitially ontological. Senses, 
though objective, do not exist in the manner objects (1 ) do, and can be said 
to be objects (2). Frege’s notion of sense is different from and more refined 
than, Bolzano’s. That Frege could replace Bolzano’s subject-predicate analy- 
sis of proposition by his own refined function-argument analysis is partly 
because of Iiis insight into, and the ability to make the right use of, the latter’s 
notion of conceptual content. By according primary importance to the con- 
ceptual content of a proposition rather than to its sentential expressions, 
one could see through the relative unimportance of the objects and prt^dicate 
places of a proposition. The object-concept distinction did not come in for 
sharp focus in Frege’s writings until 1892, because, following Bolzano, he 
thought at that time that all the components of a proposition are concepts 
and that a proposition is a sum of its conceptual contents. In fairness to 
Frege, it should be admitted that even at that time he realised the necessity 
of introducing the so-called second-level concepts which could be meaning- 
fully predicated of first-level concepts. Otherwise three concepts of the same 
level — an individual concept, a general concept, and the relational concept of 
falling under a concept — could not logically yield a proposition. To interpret 
the proposition, ‘This rose is red’ Frege needs only two concepts — ‘this rose’ 
(individual) and ‘red’ (general) — and not the third one (‘of having’ of 
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Bolzano, i.e., copula). In addition to individuals and properties, Frege docs 
not need the third entity, relation of exemplification oi the relational concept 
of falling under (a concept). In other words, he needs no ‘tic* to tic up 
objects (1) and concept, or concept-correlate [object (2 ) ] and concept, or 
lower-level concept and higher-level concept. According to him, direct logical 
relationship between concepts and objects can be established because of the 
unsaturated or incomplete character of the concerned conce])ts. The un- 
saturatedness of concept functions as a sort of ‘liaison’ between it and tlie 
appropriate object. The point has been re-emphasised in ‘On the I'ounda- 
tions of Geometry’.^® 

In the sentence, ‘Red is a colour’, we find two concepts, ‘Red’ and ‘is a 
colour’, both unsat’uratcd, one more so and the oilier less so, and noiu! accom- 
panied by a definite article; the former, a lower-level concept and the latter 
a higher-level concept. ‘Red is a colour’ is as natural a sentence as‘Thisiose 
is red’ and yet it does not readily lend itself to the Fregcran analysis of propo- 
sition unless it is put in the form ‘The concept red is a colour-concept’. Then 
it can be said that a certain concept-correlate of ‘the concept red’ [i.e., an 
object (2) ] falls under a certain concept, ‘is a colour-concept’ in this case. 
Frege draws a line of distinction between (a) how two concepts (ol’coursc, of 
different levels) and (b) how an object and a first-level concept are held 
together in propositions. ‘The relation of an object to a first-leveJ concept 
that it falls under is different from the (admittedly similar) relation of a 
first-level to a second-level concept. (To do justice at once to the distinction 
and to the similarity, we might perhaps say: An object falls under a first-level 
concept; a concept falls within a second-level concept). The distinction of 
concept and objects thus still holds, with all its sharpness’.^® But certainly 
‘this rose’ (of the proposition ‘This rose is red’) refiTS to or names an object 
which is different in kind from what is referred to or named by ‘Red’ (of the 
proposition ‘Red is a colour’) or ‘The concept red’ (of the proposition ‘The 
concept red is a colour concept*). ‘This rose’ names im object (1), and an 
existent (1) whereas ‘The concept red* refers to an object (2) and is (yet) 
an existent (1). The matters become problematic with the expression like 
‘nothing’ and ‘Round Square*. 

Frege speaks of two senses of ‘there is’ e> ist (1 ) and exist (2).^^ In one 
case the question is whether a proper name refers to, names, sf)mething; in 
the other case we use the words ‘there is a,..’ and see if the concept which 
fills up the blank space takes objects under it. A proper name without any 
reference is logically illegitimate. But the legitimacy of a concept word must 
not be judged analogously. For a concept word refers to or names a concept 
under which something may or may not fall. In the sentence There is no 
round square’, ‘round square’ is not an empty name but a name of an empty 
concept’, i.e., a concept under which nothing falls. ‘Notliing and round 
square’ do name, or refer to, concepts, have senses, but arc without examples. 
Proper names (i.e., ‘Jimmy Carter’), ‘this rose’ and terms (irrespective of 
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the fact whether they name empty or non-empty concepts) exist (a). This 
is the broader sense of existence. Following the other or the limited sense of 
existence one can say, ‘Tables exist (2)’ and ‘Round squares do not exist (2)’. 
In other words, round square exists (1 ) as just a concept, and does not exist 
(2); it exists as a concept without possible exemplification: According to 
Bolzano, as we recall, concepts do not exist liki! objects (1 ), i.e., properties 
and rcdalions, which exist independently of minds and arc localize d in space 
and time. But Frege does not distinguish between concepts and properties; 
further, according to him, concepts (properrties) are not in the world of 
space and time; nonetheless they are clearly said to be cxist(rnts. One way 
of interpreting the objectivity or mind-independent character of properties 
and relations is to say that they are exemplified by individuals in space and 
time. This is the interpretation ^hossman puts on Bolzano’s concept of 
objects (1 ) : properties are localized (2) and not lf>calizcd (1 ), i.e., not in the 
sense properties thems(‘lvcs are."*- Frcgean concepts are neilluc localized (1 ) 
nor localized (2), for they neither e.xemplify spatial^nd temporal relations 
norarelh(;y exemplified in space and time. If these considerations are accept- 
ed as good (iiiough for declaring one’s ontology as nominalistic, then it is 
dilllcult to d(my that Frege’s is nominalistic. This is broadly the line of consi- 
derrations Bccgmann follows to declare', that Frege’s position is that of a nomi- 
nalist. B\it one can with equal, if not more', plausibility first point e>ut (a) that 
even if no olyects fall under a giveai cenice'pt that does not mean that the 
concept word doe's ne)t stand for something**^ and (b) that the concept is 
logically piior to its e.'xtcnsion,^^ and, teen, on the basis of (a) and (b) 
conclude (c) that Fregei’s position is realistic. 

One of the incjst influential principles has l)eHMi referred to by Wittgenstein 
both in Traclaus 3.11 and Philosophical Invesligalions (se:c. 49) from different 
points e)f view but for relatable rease)ns. As we kne)W, this view of Fregc^'"* 
has be'.en most systematically criticized by Qiiiiic and Gooelman. Dummett 
suspects that this criticism by the leading two nominalists rests on a misunder- 
standing of the above principle of Frege. When one knows the sort of context 
ill which a word is used in all the possible sentences in which it could be 
used, thenone know's the sense of that word; if one wants to determine there- 
after th('. reference of the word, linguistic knowledge alone will not be enough. 
Goodmaii'^^ finds only those ‘named objects’ intelligible which are definable 
in ttrrms of his basic individuals, ‘qualia’ — such things as colours, times, 
visible places, noises, smells, etc., ‘concrete’ (i.e., temporally locatable) sensa- 
tions arc then defined in terms of qualia with the help of the calculus of 
individuals. This is precisely the idea what Freg(^ rejects in the course of 
his criticism of Schroder’s domaincalculus: ‘I do... maintain that the concept 
is logically prior to its extension...! regard as futile the attempt to take the 
extension of a concept as a class, and make it rcM, not on the concept, but 
on single things. That way we get a domain-calculus, not a logic. Accor- 
ding to Goodman and Quine, the issue of nominalism and realism appears 
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only in the context of some formal system. Object-concept distinction is for 
them context-bound. Frege is for explicit definitions and against conleMualist 
ones. According to the nominalist, object-words and conc(])i~woids are 
interchangeable, i.c., concepl-namcs can be logical !>' treated as proi)er 
names following the model of Russell’s theory of descriiuion. A system is 
said to be realist if it uses tne tecniiique cither of set theory or of higher- 
level quantification; and a system is said to be nominalist if it disi)ens(‘s with 
these techniques and uses at most the calculus of individuals. C>uin(‘ is for a 
language which contains no quantification or other expr(\ssions oI'g(*neralily, 
but only atomic sentences and their com])ouiids by means of senlc'utial 
operators. Free from quantification, such a languages is said to be ln‘c from 
ontological commitment — free even from refc'reiits of ])roper nanu's. By 
means of liis qualia Goodman can introdiua* in liis systcau nanu's of colours 
and times but not of shapes and sizes. lie finds classes, propeuMies, functions, 
etc., unintelligible entities. One (aicoimt(!rs similar dilliculties in Ouine’s 
system as well'^®. According to Qjiiiue, the colour red is soni(‘thing‘ ‘concrete’ — 
the sum total of red things — ‘a s])atially cxtend(‘d ])articular on a |)ar with* 
the riv(;r Thames. We arc; adviscxl to tinderstand souk^ univia’sals as s])atio- 
temporally scattered objects. But tluu'e are universals which cannot bc! unth.T- 
stoodtliat way. Colour-adjectives, but not sha])('-adj(‘Ctives, can \h) const nurd 
as proper nanuss. C'olour as a iianur can be ostirnsibly itbailifical and its prexli- 
cate fornurd in terms of, say, light-waver frequency. But, in tlu' castr of slia]>e, 
though its identity can be indicated by ostcaision, its pr(‘dical(r cannot be 
made intclligibhr without countenancing abstract (rntitiers. By rejfrcting 
classes, the nominalist rej(‘Cts shaptrs. By acr<‘])ting suiiis, lurcan giverasonur- 
what satisfactory model of analysis li>r colour-expressions but, sciutiriy 
reveals, shapc-expiarssions cannot be assimilated to that model. An unrelen- 
ting Frege; would aemind us that the extension of a concept does not consist 
of ‘qualia’ or ‘sums of molecule-monu'nts’ or (‘ven o))j<‘Cts (a juore ‘concrete’ 
sounding word). The nominalist drive; for ontoloidciil austiail y lands us in 
tin; domain-calculus ‘in wliich tin; fuiuUuuental K^lation is that of j^artto 
whole’ and which ‘is not a logic’. 

Recently, Strawson'^’-* has offered a jm)-Aristoteli,in defoicf; r>f J'Vegc; 
against the Qiiincan line of criticism. The def .ua; is based on tin; asymmetry 
ofmiming and predication or the distinction Ixrtwtreii /nirl Inf lars .uid nuiucrsals. 
Particulars are referred to only by means of a singular t(;rju and univ(;rsals 
by either a predicate or a singular te rm. Tlu* sanu; (Uitities, universals, arc; 
referred to by means of the common noun ‘red’ and ‘is red’ when ‘red’ is an 
adjective. Particulars arc like Aristotelian substance of which things can be 
predicated but which cannot be prcxlicated of anything : univ(;rsals like (juali- 
ties can both be predicated of something and have; things predicated of them. 
Of course, Frege would point out that though conce])tshav(; references, 
concept-words are not proper names in the strict logical sense in wliicli 
object-words are. ‘Concrete’ objects and ‘abstract objects’ are not named 
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in the same sense. Qiiality does not exist in the sense substance does. Accor- 
ding to Aristotle, the quality colour exists in a coloured substance or object 
and the latter itself must be empirically existent. The conservative Aristotelian 
condition (indicated by the words ‘and the latter itself must be empirically 
existent’ ) attached to the criterion of existence is dispensed with by Strawson. 
His criterion for the existence of a colour or univcrsals in general is relatively 
liberal. According to Strawson, by saying that a universal (or a colour) 
exists, one is not committed to the actual existence of a particular instance of 
that universal (or of a coloured object). If the ascription of that particular 
quality does not involve any logical contradiction, i.e., if it is logically possible ^ 
one can take it as existent, no matter whether it is empirically existent or 
not. In effect, Strawson draws a distinction between the actual existence of 
particulars and the possible exisj^nce of universals and not between the actual 
existence of particulars and actual existence of universals. 
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Models and Metaphors in Arts, 
Science and Mathematics 


Few Terms are us(!d in popular and scientific discourse more promis- 
cuously than ‘moder. A models something to be admired and emulated, a 
pattern, a case in paint, a type, a prototype, a specimen, a mock-up, a 
mathematical description — almost anything from a naked blonde to a 
quadratic equation — and may Ix^ar to what it models almost any relation of 
symbolisation — Nelson Goodman.^ 

It is of no us(! trying to give a definition of ‘inodeF. For it has been put 
to diverse uses, some of which conllict with each other and some others 
conflate. 

We, humans, are by nature sign-and symbol-using bedngs. Signs and 
symbols are necessary for what I call transfer of (experience or thought 
(henceforward TFT). Communication, (‘Xpression, ])res(mtalion, painting, 
sketching, mapping, sampling, illustrating, etc., are some of the ways of 
TFT. 

1'h('re is a generic human need which obliges us to resort to some form 
or other of TFT. Experience has an inheixm t ol)jcctwardness or self-transcen- 
dent character. 'Fliis self-transc(‘ndence is not aimless. It has an aim and 
also an object to present or represimt to us, or has a message in code to cc^nvey 
to the perceivx'r of the linguistic or some other sign of it. Even for the purpose 
of retention of an expc'rience in memory, one is obligc'd to postulate a theory- 
loaded and S(!lf-transccnding (flennent in it. 

I prefer the expression transfer of experience to communication of experience for 
a particular reason. Symbolisation of experience, althougli intended for the 
purpose of communication, proves at times unsuccessful. The term ‘com- 
munication’ conveys the sense of succiissful transfer. But it is well-known 
that many cases of intended transfer remain unexecuted or go ununderstood. 
By TFT I iiK^aii both successful and unsuccessful cases of communication. 
TFT may be primarily structural or comprehensive as in mathematics or 
primarily infoimative as in arts and common sense.- 

Success or otherwise of TF.T depends on so many factors, sociolinguistic, 
epistemological, scmiantico-ontological, etc. Problems of TFT in a homo- 
geneous group or in a horizontal situation, i.c., a situation in which the 
speaker and the hearer successfully share and use a large number of pre- 
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suppositions and expressions, arc considerably dlfiferent from those in a 
heterogeneous group or vertical situation, i.e., a sitiiaiion in wliici; llie 
speaker and the hearer do not share sullicient numl)er of presuppositions 
and expressions necessary for the purpose of successful communication. 
Heterogeneous group of alien cultures can also communicali! through 
demonstratives, primarily in respect of sensibh^ properties of juaterial objects. 

TET has many levels. For the sake of simplicity we may recognis(! only 
three: (i) literary and artistic, (ii) common sense and (iii) scientific and 
mathematical. These levels are not sharply deanarcated. In order to ‘rairsfcT 
our thought or even experience we have to make use of nauK's, individually 
or in a nexus, sentences, referential and descriptive ex])ressions, analogies 
and metaphors, depending on the nature and scojx! of discourse. Written 
language or other media used for the pur])r)S(M)f 'ITVraie hardly oiu'-rayed, 
or exclusively referential. Most of the ])roblems of ri‘yr arisi*, IVom this frt!- 
quently ignored fact. 

Language has two levels, one that obtains when W(‘ think of language 
in itself and the other that obtains when it is us('d. Union un.ilely, llu'se two 
cannot be sharply se])arated. For language, wriltirn or otherwise, (‘.g., dance 
and music, essentially works as a changing soci.ii institution. 'The beli(‘vers 
in the reference-paradigm language often forgtU the ins(‘])arabl(‘ r<*lalion 
between the sernse and th(‘ rcfenuice of langu.ige^. 

Some thinkers arc! all for linguistic clarity and di^liniteness and against 
ambiguity and obscurity. ^ Thc^y w.int to g(‘t rid ol' inconsislanciesol ordinary 
usage, multiplicity of labels a])])licabl(! to a particular object, vari.ition and 
inaccuracies of lab(‘l, and difference c)l' relentnce of the s.inu* <*x])r(‘ssion 
within a particadar givcm system. T1ie ihinkcu's of this ])(u'suasion jnc^ler a 
scicntific-mathemalic moded of languagr to a comiuon siuise or a lilfUMi y 
one. But there are thinkers of re])ute who insist that sclent ilic-m.iilu^matical 
language, though definite! and rcrlativel) fr<!(! from ambiguity, is ])oor and 
parasitical. Poor, because it is mainly jncxinl for tr.'insfcu' of thought and not 
of experience, common semse or artistic; p.irasitical, br^caiisc its dclinll(!i)ess 
is the gift of the peirent ordinary language itsc^lf wh’ch is oftctu unwittingly 
berated by the defenders of the first group. Many (»fus forget that language, 
performs the double duly of expressing and of suj,»])r(‘ssing, ol ])ioi(‘clion and 
of exclusion. It is of great interest in tins cont(!Xt to study why we n(!(!d 
metaphors, analogies and mod(!ls not only in the language ol art but also in 
that of science and inathematics. 

We need metaphor because we want to conve^y oi frxprf!ss what is not 
refcrentially expressible in a one-rayed way. ’ The paradigm of truth which 
is sought to be approximated, if not graspexl, through rcdereaitial apj)roach 
proves almost invariably elusive. But thc! Cjuest for truth is not and cannot 
be easily given up because (if refc^rential incomnu’nsurabilily. I hat is tlu! 
prime reason which leads us to supphiineni the r(!lereiic(! — lailur(! part of th(! 
purported referential approach to linguistic exjircssion by metaphors and 
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analogies. Metaphor may work both as supplemented reference and sus- 
pended reference. In poetry and other forms of art metaphors primarily 
work as suspended reference. But it would be wrong to think that metaphors 
have no referential role at all to play. The fact that criticism is not peculiar to 
hard factual discourses of natural and social sciences and has also very im- 
portant place in fine arts implies, among other things, that metaphors and 
analogies indicate the almost invisible but very important lines of distinction 
between what is appropriate and what is not, between the beautiful and the 
ugly, between the nude and the naked, and so on. 

In a way metaphors are more akin to exemplification and expression as 
distinguished from representation and description. Representation and 
description connect a symbol to things symbolised, whereas exemplification 
connects a symbol to a label ^at refers to it. Expression connects a symbol 
to a label that refers to it. Expression connects a symbol to a label that meta- 
phorically denotes it. Referential relationship of labels to things and what 
stand for them may be further prolongated.® 

Naming is easy. But not at all easy is it to name things in a way which 
could strictly be regarded logically proper. Tying symbols to things is such 
a complex and difficult job that many thinkers have thought that it is impos- 
sible. Presum ibly they took rigid tie-up as the only acceptable paradigm. 
Some others, in despair, have concluded that narne-nominatum tie-up 
is nothing more than an instructive metaphor in a definite social context.’ 
It seems to me that there is bound to be a gap between the symbols, linguistic 
or otherwise, used to name, denote or refer to, describe, represent, express, 
reject, label or classify, on the one hand, and symbolised things (in the 
broadest sense), on the other. Consequently, one can always speak of a 
phenomenological no-man’s land between, say, description and description — ■ 
as, sketching and picturing. It is in this context that one has to appreciate 
the use of metaphor, analogy, and other forms of rhetoric in the semantics 
of the aesthetic language in general. It is against this background that I try 
to ‘hear’ Kandinsky’s ‘sounds of picture’, try to understand Matisse’s asser- 
tion ‘I cannot copy nature in a servile way, I must interpret it’ and, Picasso’s 
‘point of view of art (from which) there are no concrete and abstract forms, 
but only forms which are more or less convincing lies.’® Paul Klee rightly 
observes : 

Mathematics and physics furnished the means in the form of rules to 
be followed and to be broken. . .Studies in algebra, in geometry, in mecha- 
nics (teach us) to look behind the facade, to grasp the root of things. 

And this provides the transitional link between the level-distinct lan- 
guages of arts, common sense, science and mathematics. 

That analogies, metaphors, and models are widely used not only in 
literary and common sense languages but also in scientific language may be 
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extensively illustrated.® In fact, this is a basic requirement of TET. Besides, 
the different levels of language are connected and continuous in a complex 
group network (not in a straight-jacketed deductive form). From the vast 
literature on science one may easily get many instructive analogies and 
models. The analogy between atom and solar system and that between a 
gas and a container of billiard balls are well-known. Equally well-known is 
the analogy drawn by Maxwell between the electric field and an imaginary 
incompressible fluid flowing through tubes of variable? section. Analogies 
between two things, say, A and A' is indicative of the existence i>f certain 
similarities between them. The similarities may be structural or runctif)nal. 
Gas molecules and billiard balls, though as substance diff(?r(?nl, m'c. functio- 
nally obeying the principles of classical mechanics all the same. On tlie other 
hand, a Bohr atom is analogous to a planetary system in resj)ect of their 
geometrical movement in an elliptical orbit. 

Analogies are bound to be abstract and hold good only between dissimilar 
objects. These are used in science mainly to clarify conceptual understanding. 
Clarification may be l>rought about in two diffen'ut ways, (i) through 
comparison between both similarities and differences of A and A' and (ii) 
through highlighting only the similarities l)etw(?(‘n the two. 

Model and analogy are hindered concepts. Tin? Bohr model ])ostulates 
orbiting electrons by analogy with a plane.lary syst(?m. Mod(d is often a 
refinement of and development upon analogy. The billiard ball model has 
been constructed by the propositions slating that gasi‘s art? composed of tiny 
clastic spheres. The analogy is drawn between gas partich?s thus des- 
cribed and perfectly elastic billiard balls. 

Models are of various types. Achinstein speaks of three sorts of models. 
(1 ) representational, (2 ) theoretical, and (13) imaginary. Representational 
models seek to preserve the three-dimensional physical pro])erties ol the 
object modelled. Models of the solar system in science muscnim, (?ngine(?ring 
models of atoms, and an electrical circuit model for an acoustical syst(?m, 
etc., are examples of representational models. Iwen in re])r(!Sentalional 
models there are unavoidable elements of distortion or deviation necessitated 
hy the process of TET reproduction. 

Billiard ball model of gas, the Bohr model wi the atom, the Corpuscular 
model of light are some of the famous theoretical models. A theajretical model 
satisfies a set of assumptions about some objects or systems. I he billiard ball 
model satisfies the assumptions regarding the way the gas molecules behave 
in a gas chamber. A theoretical model is a structural description. 1 he billiard 
ball model describes the molecular structure of gases enabling one to derive 
the principles relating to pressure, volume, temperature, en trophy, and so 
on. A theoretical model is to be regarded as a simplified approximation to 
an object or a system of objects and should not be coni used with diagrams 
or pictures which are used for the purpose of constructing the model. 
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Cases arc known wlien ima^^inary models have also been used. Poincare’s 
model of a Lobachevskian (non-Eiiclidean) world and Maxwell’s mechani- 
cal model of the electro-magnetic field are often referred to in the history 
of science as magiiificcmt examples of imaginary models. Imaginary models 
are primarily luairistic in cliaracter and do not purport to be descriptive. 
These arc soinetimcs discovery-oriented and sometimes invention-oriented. 
Maxwell, for instance, intended his imaginary model to promote further 
investigation into the actual structural properties of this field. Poincare’s 
model suggests ‘possible worlds’ which obey the abstract Lobachevskian 
principles. 

On the broader question whether models arc intended to be heuristic 
or descriptive there are two very well-known views, on(i represented by 
Duhem d(Tending the he.uris^c-phenomcnalistic point of view and the other 
by Campbell d(^fending the descriptive-realistic one. It seems to me that 
practising scientists lake a compromising, may be a little unphilosophical, 
attitude towards the issue. Models are necessarv both for discovery and 
invention, to find out what is alnwdy tlnu'e and also to make possible what is 
not there; in tht! lattc^r case use is made of the elements and structures of 
what is already there. 

Model has l)(!en used also in the sense of structure, not only in mathema- 
tics (tile Bourbaki programme, c.g.,) but also in linguistics (Jakobson and 
Chomsky, e.g.,) and social sciences (L(wi-Strauss and Von Neumann, c.g.,). 
Grou]) tli(V)ry, for (example, shows the importance of structural model in 
mathematics. In group structures conserv^ation and transformation go 
togcHher. Traiisformalioii means intelligible change, intelligibility being 
ensured by identity, associative combination and inversion of the elements. 
The Bourbaki programme reveals three parent structures, (I) al^ebraic^ its 
prototype liiuug m illu'/ju uie group, including rings, fields, etc., (2) order, 
prototype b(hng 'lattice’ or ‘luq-work’, and {"*) fo/>olo'>ic(il — -neighbourhood, 
continuity and limit lieiug its basic conct!pls.^^ 

So far as logical mod('ls and m ithematical models arc concerned, I am 
not inclined to draw a sharp line of division betwexm the two. Formal logic 
consists of sets of axioms, tluur deductive coTisequences and interpretations, 
and also of the theorems in models, i.e., the s(‘ts of entity which satisfies the 
axioms. Elementary geometry exemplifies these! relationships most clearly. 
The sentence ‘any two points lie on one and only oiu! straight line’ is an 
axiom in a formalised geometry in which theorems like ‘point’ and ‘straight 
line’ may not be explicitly defined. Rigorously taken, the formal system 
requires that these terms should be fully defined ; otherwise their r(!lationship 
and deductive consequence would not make the axioms a formal system. 

Similarly, a foniiali/.ed Boolean algebra can be interpreted as a calculus 
of classes, as a calculus of propositions, or in terms of sp ice-areas as shown 
in the Venn diagrams. Any set of entities which constitutes an interpretation 
of all the axioms and theorems of a system which holds true in it may be 
called a model (in the logical sense) of that system.^^ 
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The logical sense of ‘model’ has given rise to an extensive use of the word 
in a variety of mathematical theories developed in thr sciences. I'oday it is 
a common place to speak of ‘probabilisiic models’ in a psychological learn- 
ing theory or demographic dynamics, e.g. In this sort ol' cases ‘moder refers 
to a mathematical theory containing the axioms of probability and interpre- 
tations of all or some of the non-logical constants and variables of the theory 
into observables. It has been said, by Max Black, e.g., that piir(‘ly>™rt/ 
mathematical models have hardly any causal or explanatory i)ower, lor tlie 
concerned theories are iKUhing but convenient expressions of th(' obs^'rvables 
in mathematical language. But tluT*- an' prol^abilistic iheories wliielt have 
some element material (and of course', formal) analogy, hor ('xam])le, the 
limit ir.g-frecpieiicy int(T])rctation of the axioms of probal)ilil y dot's h.ivtr 
some mat(!rial analf)gy witlx a logical or rang<! model of iwobahility ; for 
similarity of the two conce])ts is evidt'ut in game's ol chance: and this cannot 
be said due only to formal analogy td ilu' ganu's with tht'ir ixlom sy:.t('m but 
may alstj be understood iiid(“p('ndt'ntly f)l'th(' said svslem. When iheoretical 
inodtd has such a matt'rial analogy r)nt‘ can say that ilu'v had cansed, ])i-edic- 
tive and explanatory power. This aspi'ct of matt'ritd .inalogy of iht' m.itlu!- 
matical models also h'uds sup]:)()Vl to tlu' rt'alistic int(‘rpr( lalion of th<' Jiiodel 
conc('pt defended by C'ampht'll and Po])])rr against tin* inlta ])r('t,ition oi'llie, 
same givtm hy Duhe]u, Mach ai d Ih‘i\/.' * 

The construction of m«iihemjiic.d mr>d»‘ls involves d(('i'.it)n making at 
two levt'ls; first, what is ('ssnni.il and wh.'it is not (‘ss-niia! IVom tin* si.ind- 
point oi' lh(' mod '1 lo lx- co 'St'uc.ed; a, d, sc'Cond, d <* s])*‘ei(ie character 
of the assumptions ol' ill'' mo(TL li h- tsann]) i>e^.n( , (lu'n the 

model is of one l>]n*. If :h ‘ asa.ini > i > ai • d •' . niiiiisile, ill * ni od'-l is of 
another type. Pi'ohabilisiic jn alfl-' lala-' . do noi <‘\ o ^ ^ )i i-dictions 

in individual cases, and, lui .'''loie, iia ir m-'ih d ol model n sil]-'; i-> hound 
to be dillert'iil from that of ih- d o nninis! ie model-m iker,. d’h'' .idetjuacy 
criteria ol* the ] 3 robabilis! Ic mod -U anal ol ih-' (h'tt'Vjuinls! ic oo»‘s are ,dso 
bouiid to be dilTerent in t'lupiric.d scit'iices, l)oiii social and n. it imd. I hough 
deterministic modt'ls may, at times be preh'cred .ind (‘ven aimed at, most of 
the practising sc/u'utists liavn Ik'I'U continit with the onlCf)nie o( tin* ])rol)a- 
Ijilistlc mod(ds. It is lo be obsi-rvi d hei r thnl,ii tin* li'vel r)l modrl-construc- 
tion as such it is of no conseC[uence w’ln'ther mod(‘l-inak('r is committed 
to a deterministic ontology like' lanstein’s or Marx’s, or firmly Ixdii'ves in 
the Heisenberg Principle of Uncertainty or in Bohm's hidden-variabhr sort 
of ontology.^'* 

Mathematical models may be dynamic or static. Static models define 
systems which do not change h llh time (U' systems which have reached a state 
of equilibrium in titne. Dynamic models an! conceriu'd with time changirs.'^ 
Dynamic models are not gi'iierally found U) be very c*xact ^>r accurate in 
their predictive power, for a little> change in the magnitude of the values 
of the variables result in considerable difference in the predicted outcome. 
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The main characterislic of the dynamic models is that the probabilities are 
functions of a discrete parameter and, as we know, such processes are called 
stochastic. 

One final word. Whatever model or metaphor — artistic, commonsensi- 
cal, scientific or mathematical, wc use, our purpose, generically speaking, 
is the same, namely, TET, transfer of our experience and or thought. This, 
however, is not to deny that model construction in itself might be an intel- 
lectually or emotionally, satisfying work. This is perhaps particularly true 
in the case of imaginary models. Model construction, though initially 
motivated by heuristic considerations, is primarily result-oriented, pattern- 
projecting, pattern-searching andobscrvablcs-connecting. However, results 
and facts may be of different variety, depending on the nature of the dis- 
courses, from mathematical to musical. From Pythagoras to Einstein we 
have an unbroken chain of philosopher-mathematicians harping on the 
theme of the basic unity of mathematics and music expressible in terms of 
number and geometry. 
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Heidegger on Language and Poetry 


Art is born out of alienation of man’s consciousnt^ss from tlic world around 
and within it. If the world is allowed to remain in its natural form, the forms 
of art are impossible. In its (mcounter with the world the human mind is 
obliged to shed partly its own nifturalness and to get cstraiigt;d or aliemated 
from the same world. I’his lint! of argumtrnt is there in Hegel and, in a 
sense, also in Plato. In the case of the latter, one finds that art has been 
defined as a sort of imitation. In effect, the attcmptqd imitation never fully 
fructifies. As a larsult of that what the human mind in its attempt to imitate 
nature succeeds in achieving is marked by some d(‘gr(‘,c of distance or ali(ina- 
tion. The artist as a creator is inevitably distanced and difierentiated from 
the world-as-it-is. More positively speaking, artistic creation, purported to 
be imitative, turns out to be only partially successfuk Paradoxically speaking, 
one’s success in art consists in one’s failure to grasp the niality in its natural 
form. The artist crcratc.s by ali(uiatiiig himself, his awareness, from the ‘real’ 
world. 

From what has been said above one might conclude that Heidegger’s 
position on art is an extension of the western history of aesthetics from Plato 
to Hegel. But that would perhaps be a banal inteijnetation of the matter. 
Heidegger’s view on art in ginarral and po(‘try in ])articiilar may be viewed 
both from within and froju outside. It is quite possible to look into the con- 
cepts deployed by him in describing aesthetic experience and to ascertain 
to what (extent the same conform to or depart from the conceptual schemes 
used by his European predecessors. One cannot fail to note that Heidegger’s 
concept oi Dasein and its r(dation with language are systematically articu- 
lated in new, continuously new, ways. In a way this is perhaps expressive 
of the fact that while thought precedes tlu^ languagt! in which it is born and 
develops, it is bound to undergo change. Admittedly, tieidegger’s thought 
belongs to the western tradition and therefore shows its continuity with and 
affiliation to it. But, at the same time, it has to be admitted that it has a 
personality and novelty of its own. This new personality is particularly 
evident from his own language marked by its nuances and understandable 
ambiguity. Born in the womb of western metaphysics, Heidegger’s own 
metaphysics unmistakably shows something veTy new. Similarly, Heidegger’s 
language of art, nourished by western tradition, goes beyond it and assumes 
a new definitive character. 
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Heidegger on Language and Poetry 

Any interpretation of Heidegger’s aestlictlcs has to follow the path 
traversed by Heidegger himself as a man in order to i^ive a faithful account 
of what he said and meant. Going out of the patli of Heidegger one cannot 
interpret Heidegger correctly; following it literally one cannot interpret it 
either. The interpreter has to do the doubl(‘ duly of following him and yet 
creating him anew in the light of his own understanding. This is what 
Heidegger himself did in relation to the western hairopc'an aesthetics. He 
followed it, but not blindly. He re-created it. 

In Being and Tnnc^ in tln^ course* of deliiu*ating the concept kS Dasein as 
Being-in-theAVorld, he tri(\s tf) show Dasein as mood, prcscuitalion, symptom 
and symbol^; as primordial undtTsianding, a mod(‘ of (uicounter with 
Being as pre^sent, disclosure of nKraning; as envelojhng structure, 

covering form, relatedness and language. 

The main thrust oThhadi^gger is towards the (‘iitirc* com])le>w orB(‘ing-in- 
the-World, m(!aningfulness as the basic form of tlu* World and the ])osslbHity 
of Dasein’s own ])ow(‘r to be and not to be. B(*ing cannot gtU itsc'lf, still less 
th(! world, witlKMit understanding ils(*)ras a searching project, a ])roJ(‘Ct for 
new discovery, new linding out and n(*w articulation. 

Situated in the world, B(‘ing\ understanding of tlu world is invariably 
coupled with Its s(‘lf-underslanding, Intiu pr(*taiion is the simultaiu'ous arti- 
culation of man’s seh'iaicountiM’ as W(‘ll as his world-(*ncounter. Ntgaiively 
speaking, int(*rj)r(‘lation is not nurrely gathering ol inlbrjuation about v.^hat 
is undia’stood. Tt is iMther the working-out ol j)ossil)iliti(*s proj(‘Ct(‘d in 
understanding.’ 

Primordial und<‘rst.in(ling has a modf of its own, .ind, at tlu* sanu! time, 
a mod(! of articuhition of wliat it can ])ossil)K gr.is]). Primoidial under- 
standing unfailingly moV(S in sonu* context or oth(!r of iiu'aning. Within 
the world as a totality of m(*aningfulness, man’s und(*rslanding carvi'S out 
some specific meanings, nu*anings through acts of utt(*rance and of ju^r- 
formanc(*. Words do not become what they are only on tlu*ir own account. 
Their being consists in di dosure of some meanings. Both meanings and 
their contexts are simulMiieously pi (*sent to underManding in an insc'parable 
form; words are called ui)on to embody and articulate that intimate rela- 
tion. Logos hvdds in its bosom the iiuraningful a - ticulalion of the intelligibility 
of man’s place in the world. One must be careful not to identify logos with 
language. The former is consliliitive of the meaningful totality of tlur world and 
the latter is the way this constitution reciaves articulation and re-articulation. 
Metaphorically speaking, it is by using the ladder of language that logos 
succeeds in setting its feet on the firm ground of the world. If logos is the 
mother of communication, language is its visible midwife, the way of making 
it successful. But the said succ<*ss presu]iposes what is call(*d Alitseuiy Being- 
with. Communication is obtainable and sustainable only between and within 
Daseiriy between a being and a being. Communic.ition and community are 
simultaneous in their existence and operation. Not only one’s mode of 
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thought but also one’s mood of mind are steeped in the forces of the 
community’s culture. Logos conceives and nourishes culture, language arti- 
culates and enriches it. 

For a proper understanding of communication the relation between 
logos and language is very necessary. This is necessary also for the under- 
standing of the essential poetic nature of language. 

Logos is said to have four moments in its life : (i) as a subject talked about, 
(ii) the ways of talking about, (iii) communication^ and (iv) manifestation. 
What we talk about is not the same as the ways it is talked about. The 
same theme may be differently articulated, producing and intending diverse 
effects. Logos always carries in it something and takes it beyond its original 
locus. Hence it is always generative of and responsible for transportation and 
transformation of the original gi’^n. Also it makes clear what is not so clear. 
It has a manifesting power in it and underlying it. Whatever it has in it gets 
naturally expressed. It is shining and open. In this sense logos stands in close 
relation to the very nature of man’s being.^ 

Logos may be described as the bottomless ground of language. It also 
imparts the driving force to the latter. The linguisticality of language is most 
clear in its present form ; the past and the future of language arc more or less 
opaque. The immediacy of language-at-hand shows its living and driving 
forces. 

According to Heidegger, it is in poetry that the essence of language is 
most clearly manifest. Poetry reveals the truth of human nature. Like the 
essence of poetry, the essence of human nature is expression, clear expression. 
Ill between the successive expressions of human nature one finds conformity, 
unity and harmony. These are there because the root of expression is man 
himself, his spontaneity and creativity. Though Heidegger defines truth as 
correspondence, the term liere is to be understood in a special sense. It is a sort 
of conformity, (a) conformity between anticipation and experience, (b i) 
conformity which is basically judgmental, and (b ii) conformity as corres- 
pondence between intellection and the things objects intellectually grasped. 
When the anticipated becomes a matter of experience, we can certainly say 
that there is a correspondence or conformity between the two. Judgment, 
as we know, is required to be true in respect of what it is about. In the act 
of predication one wants to grasp the subject truly. This truth is a sort of 
conformity between the subject of judgment and judgment itself. Even 
when the apprehension of an object by consciousness docs not amount to 
judgment or is not itself a judgment, there is a minimal conformity between 
what is apprehended and our mode of the said apprehension. 

Even having carefully analysed the different forms of conformity as truth, 
Heidegger feels unhappy. ‘Unhappy’, because he feels that concept of truth 
merits a deeper analysis, an analysis that could bring the concept of truth 
closer to the very nature of man. Here he describes truth as experience and 
co-relate of openness. Truth is not static. It is like the process of the blossom- 
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ing of a flower. Like a flower, it goes on opening. Openness is its essence. 
Truth is experiential openness. Correspondence or conformity has to be 
understood under the aspect of openness. Both saying and what is said, both 
judgment and its subject matter, receive the same shining light and open- 
ness of man’s native nature. 

Openness has two forms or rhythms in it, positing and creating. Man posits 
his experience, tries to posit it as faithfully as he can, remaining faithful to 
his felt experience and feeling all incoming experiences. But that is not all. 
He docs not merely posit Init also creates — ensiles new objects and new 
forms out of the rich and iiu^xliauslible resources of his exjuTience It is in 
the creative rhythm that experience assumes :ukh‘d meaning. When the 
truth of being is posited and particularly created, the fulJiu^ss of the meaning 
of being becomes more and more clearly evident, strikingly expre.ss(xl, and 
successfully communicated. 

From what has been said above regarding llu! nature* of truth as openness 
one must think that it is the whole of the story of truth. Like* llur o])(*niM‘ss of 
human nature, openness of truth do(‘s not g(^t exhausl(‘d nuTely in ])ositing 
and creating. It has a nwerse, S(*(auingly nwerse, riiythm comealment, 'J’ruth 
is not only expressive, it is also supj^ressive. It not only revivals our (‘XjuTicajce, 
it also conceals the same. Both the rhythm are ecpially transpanait. Langu- 
age is a play of expression and concealmcait. Its primordial form is pfietry.*** 

Both in creating and comxjalimait man throws hims(rlf out in something 
else, executes a project, and ch^ars uj) {one might say) a road-ldockagt*. In 
other words, the awareness of motivation, initialion, (rxeculion, and internal 
opposition to what is to l)e (*xeciited an! all siniultan(x>us]y pr(rs(‘ni. ianguisti- 
cality of experience lias an int(*rnal dialogm* ot its own. Iwray artist is 
internally engaged in a dialogue befon* and during tin; f‘X('Cution of his 
project of aestlietic creation. Tin* jjoint may be maile. cicsinrr in the following 
way. 

Language brings man out in the open. Notcr wJiat is being said, vi/., 
‘Language brings man on and not ‘man brings out through language...* 
In the process it, i.c., language, encounters an op])osition. 'FIk! opposition 
is evidently due to man, the ambiguity of his being, iwen whim overcoming 
the opposition, Being is brought out, th(*re is an ijeimait which one feels 
has been left behind. Consequently, linguistic expression has always a sense 
of inadequacy in it. Absolute clarity is a tempting myth. There is another 
aspect of this inadequacy. What is brought out is intended to go beyond, 
for it is essential in the nature of a pro ject. Yet it cannot go beyond the. extent 
it is destined to. Again this duality of the inadequacy is a proof of an on- 
going and in-going dialogue of man-in-language searching truth and exe- 
cuting project (s). 

Surprisingly enough, this limitation and this human projection of langu- 
age are evident even in their most clear and positing case, i.e., the case of 
naming. What is named is not primarily out there in space. Naming, to start 
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with, is a sclf-prcscnitalion. Sclf-presciitation is first approximation towards 
naming, c.g., approximation of man to Man, approximation of specific 
moments of life to Life. A name is intiaidcd by one to be acceptable to all, 
one’s self-presentation as evca'yonc’s and thus to bt! ‘logically’ proi)er. Nomi- 
natum or the named draws out tlie name as sclf-presc!iiLatioii of man’s 
consciousness. And yet it fails to reuch its ol^jcclive, the destination, the 
object purported to he properly named. Beiiig-iii-tlie-world, strictly speak- 
ing, knows no logically j)roper nani(\ It is only ainuxl at. What is achit^ved 
is no less pnxious ‘a continuously shining plicrnonieiion’ shining towards 
something else, that whicli is nane'd. 

The fulhu^ss or tlur success of language in use is to be gathered most 
clearly from no^-jry, where* n.nni .g i xpr(*s^ions funclion at a low wcl^b. 
Langiuige, 1 Tcid(‘gg(‘r .ni iintiiiiis^ in its mf)st ])ri]niLiv(t form is poetic. The 
great (^plcs oftlie w )rJd ,in- thi* firsi, not onl) literary but also oral (*xpres- 
sions of lU'ia’'. u”'* “ss of his sitii.iiiou in in; euiirety and comi)lexity. 
Poetry is not mrr(‘Iy d' corauve or or.i •m'‘nt.il. T'uiiki' g [Dinkcn) go(*s into 
making it })ossibl-:. A: ihe snui* hm**, slyl^ , firm or ditticai [Dhliiiiug) brings 
lifi; into il. Like other fonui of lifg tiie life of ])oetry lias i-s slructure (carved 
out of thought) and its power (derivtxl from diction ). Tiu' common feature 
of thought and diction, tw(j as])ects of i)oetry, is construction or building. 
Etymologically sp(!aking, tlie languages rootexl in Sanskrit also show tin* alfinity 
betwc(‘n poetry and thought (taking ])hil()sophy as itspai adigni). Both 
(poerty) and Cintnn (thinking) show the common feature of Racnnd (cnxitive 
construction). It would be wrong to thitik tliat mati creates only in ]) 0 (^try 
andcaj)turesor i)ictures reality in thought. In both cases, whatever he conveys 
is a construct of his, and lie derives its materials from within, and that inte- 
riorily is placcrd birfore the world at large. In other words, man as a creator 
‘be he a thinker or a poet’ creates as a part and c:itizeii of the* world. 

LcUiguage l)estows on man hummisi; powers, namely, of distorting and 
destroying the past world and the present world, the, worlds of others, of 
creating a new world, of dominating others, of expressing himself, and of 
communicating with himself and other selves. In none of these powers langu- 
age; behaves as a ti'ol or instrument. The phenoimniologist discards the 
instrumentalistic notion of language. It is not a cjuestion of discarding a 
theory. Heidegger’s view of language, he claims, is the true description of 
what language is and how it works. It is from its how that its identity, i,e., 
whaty is to be gathered. It is against this background of the nature of language 
that one has to undi'rsland Heidegger's view that poetry is created primarily 
in words and not Zy words. Poetry is conceived in the Wfunb of language; 
it is therefore said to be an ‘aboriginal expression’ of language. Even more 
striking to note is Heidegger’s view that language makes poetry possible. It 
breathes poesy into the life of poetry. Ordinarily, we are accustomed to 
think that it is in and through language that poetry becomes possible. 
Heidegger reverses tliis process of understanding the nature of poetry. His 
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logic is this: Man pours himself out first in language; language derives its 
immediacy, delicacy, moving power, rhyllim and a!! from llie very nature 
of man. It is no surprise therefoie, that its articulation will take the form of 
poetry. It is for this reason that the words of pathos-stricken \'almiki, uttered 
spontaneously, almost efTorllcssly, acquire a true ])(K*tic ring. Ihit hickh-n be- 
hind the poetic spontaneity lies tlie long and dt'ej) diah>gue for creation. 
The First Poet did not t‘xactly know l:iat his w'ords W(M*e ])oelic and going 
to be th(' l^eginning of an epic. Tlu' tem])()ralily ol’criMlion couccmIs Iroiu 
the creator its totality. F.very poetic beginning is a venturi' into an endless 
creative journey. 

It is because of his nature that man gains, ip and through language iu!W 
experienci's, stores and creatively de])lo\s theju, those (‘luUessly new expe- 
riences. lii'cause of his world-oriiaitatiini or world-situation, what ilian 
creates turns out to be sliarable by others. 'V\w ])oet brings into being (in a 
sense) whai is not tlii're and )ci ni iki^s olhios sh.in* it with him. This is due 
to th(‘ foundational chaiacter olW fitsein. IXsenti.illy all nii'ii ari' ])oelican(l 
musical in their flispf>sitioii. 1 1 somr ul tlu'in seem to Ix' impi rvious to the 
inihieiici's fufry ajid the niu^r, that is their willui obduracy which is bound 
to prove more or less uusui'cessful in the end. 

Languagi is such a solid foundation ol the s])i‘cii‘s-man th.il it en.ibles 
him to be a succi'ssful dealiu’ not only in id«‘.is but .dso in dreams and mivacles. 
'Fhat thought is easily sliarable with oIIkts ordinal ily ne(‘ds no I'l.iborale 
explanation. J’he r(‘])res(‘nl<itioual Huaus of tiiought more or less irnsun* their 
common shai ability, but, as I leidegger jioints out, that is only tin* surlacc: 
aspect of tile common sliai ability ol thought; the othei* and the deejier as- 
pect of it is Peiiig where ])oelry lii's hidd«*n .mil iiise])arably bound up with 
thouglU. Jjring invests hnma:i beings with a subtle, yet via y powerful cajia- 
city to understand and communicati with each other. Both thought and 
poetry reveal (heir common loot, namely , consli uction. 

Fveii naming words deiive their sui:i>-ss Irom this ontological basis of 
language. According to T adegger, winds an- not jirimarily relirrent icd. d’he 
referring cajiacity of uaming expressions is rooted in the cmisciousne.ss <*f 
man's nature. It is Ixith individuating and iihaiiity ing. All lliese cajiacitii's 
of naming words aie sustained and iiouris' -d by man's consciousness, his 
ability to present before it simultaneousiy both n.imi s and nominata. 'The 
main function ol words, says Heidegger, is to giant or give world to man - 
changing world to changing man. Words constitute the Wtup and wool of 
the fabric of the living world, --the woild as lived by' m.ni. Man is situated 
in language, enveloped and motivated by it. One might e.ven say that langu- 
age uses man to bring tlu! world home. Language lias a life of its own. 
Undoubtedly, it sounds as a hy postati/ation. Pea haps it is. It is also a living 
and moving metaphor. The main purpose und':rlying this view ol Heidegger 
is perhaps to highlight the human origin ol language and the inseparable 
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character of man and language. Having a larger life of its own, language 
can successfully use man to grasp the world and uphold it. 

There is a dialogue between language and man. Language uses man to 
recreate the world. Man uses language to organize and re-organize the world 
of which language itself is a part and in which man himself is situated. For 
example, when man says something, he wants to show it. Saying is -a sort of 
showing, cutting out a slice from the whole and drawing one’s own and 
others’ attention to the said. 

Another way of bringing out the essence of language is to highlight its 
representational or conceptual character. These representations enable man 
to grasp things of the world closely and reliably. But because of the human 
root of the rc^pre^sentations they keep on changing — -changing all the time, — • 
changing due to time. It is one o^ the reasons why representations must not 
be confused with pictures. Language can have in it only representations but 
not pictures of the world. The world cannot present to itself its own picture. 
Representations of the world in language are never picturesque. Again, that 
is due to the inevitable presence of man in it. Man’s concealing work can 
never be totally suspended. 

Yet language in a sense succeeds in representing the world. For it is a 
dynamic sustaining power of both complementary and opposite natures of 
the world. For Heidegger the basic natures of th(! world are indicated by 
four living symbols — the Earth, the Heavens, Men, and Gods. It is the 
human foundation of myth, metaphysics and science which shows their 
unity in language. Or one might say, it is primarily language which brings 
the said four worlds together. The seemingly unlike worlds are brought to- 
gether soundlessly and silently. Lcinguage, like proper name, is a silent 
pointer. But it docs not function exactly and through ostension. It functions 
through man. Man functions through it. So, the concept of logical propriety 
of naming expressions has to be taken with a pinch, if not a lump, of salt. 

It is again by highlighting the intimate relation between man and langu- 
age that Heidegger says that man speaks language as well as hears it. Man- 
language relation is a dialogue in self-presentation and self-re-presentation. 
Placed within language, man speaks language. Being a part of language, 
man hears language. And, therefore, man’s hearing and speaking correspond 
with each other in the Heideggerian fashion. One might say that this corres- 
pondence is co-respondcnce. What it means is this: hearing responds to 
speaking, and speaking responds to hearing. For both the phenomena arc 
meaningful within the life of language itself. Language is a most basic, 
moving and living event; it is expression. This expression is expression of 
not only cognition, certainly not primarily of cognition, but also of emotion 
and volition. Thus through the phenomenon of language man gets himself 
back to the world wherefrom he comes out. Language is man’s way of 
getting back to himself. Poetry is its most basic artistic form. 

Artistic creation is an adventure into existence. It is a venture of Being 
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into what is beyond itself. This adventure or venture takes tlie creator — be 
he a poet or a tliinkcr — out of his protected shell or rouliiiized life. One 
might say that is a sort of opening up, an exposure to what is unexplored. 
In every creative work man takes himself out to an unprotected, unsliielded, 
i.e., open, area.^ 

When a poet composes a poem he uses a language in a new way in order 
to re-create something already available to him. The lu^w theme which he 
wants to create is not within liim. It is out there- -a creative possibility. But 
even as a possibility it is powerful enough to draw him out -out of his routine 
life, common perception of life, and used ways of language. 'I’lie coni])ulsion 
of creation while taking the poet out of his own home, ^vlu‘rein lu' has lived 
long, cannot yet overcome a resistance, that holds the j)oet back. Ills tradi- 
tion, used forms of life, including idiosyncrasic^s and eccentricities, do not 
allow him to go beyond a given system of iil'e to which he is d(*(‘j)ly alliliated. 
This system exerts a gravitational force on him. 

Thus it is interesting to note that every creator works undei two contrary 
forces, one drawing him forward, and the other holding him backward. 
Cl cation is work under tension, maintaining a sort of bahnice b(‘twe(*n for- 
ward push and backward {)ull. Strictly sp(‘aking, what is cKs'ii’ in the life of 
a creator or a j)oet is also there in the lilc* of evt ry man. Jh‘ing in geiuTal and 
beings in particular live under the crosslire of n'lnaining and Ix cojuing. 

This is so because of man’s very nature. As W(‘ liave not(‘d earlier, man 
is open — open to new ideas, ideals, inlliiences, and many invisible subtle 
forces. Th(‘ ojieniu’ss of liis nature is a st. Hiding invitation U) these m w forces. 
Truer, man has ahome f)f his own wluaeiii lur dwells. But its doors and win- 
dows are very large and always oj>en. Its walls .ire very thin and porous. 
Consequently, the interior space of man's own be ing and its (‘Xterior (*n- 
vironment are continuous, always in touch with each otluT. By opening 
himself up to both exterior and interior impulse.s Uu! artist as cnalor enriclurs 
his resources for creation. The ‘extirrior’ and the ‘interior’ na^rge into one in 
the world. This large worh^ oftern nrmains unlived or inadequately livird. By 
living it even more deeply, dur po(rt or the jiainlitr becoiiKis increasingly free. 

Strangely enough, this freedom is a risky achiiwement. J'or over the 
brims of freedom the rcsouices of the creator tend to sjiill over and go waste. 
For creation, it is clear, the creator needs nt)ii-routinized new resources. In 
the process he enlarges his horizon <A' freedom. But having acejuired larger 
areas of freedom, uninhibited by any conceahia^nt, lut hnds himself placed 
in a predicament, a state or risk. Freedom presents to him a new j)roblem — 
the problem of holding back, preserving what resources he has already 
acquired. This looks like a paradox. Rightly understood, it is not so. It is a 
dialogue. It is a dialogue between man-for-liimself and man-for-otherselves. 
These two poles interpenetrate into the heart of the creator. He has to pre- 
serve what he has. For pre^servation he continuously needs re.plenisliment. 
For replenishment he has to open himself up. When he opens up, new impul- 
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scs, influences, and (‘ven compelling forces enter into him. At times he fails 
to internalize, still l(‘ss assimilate them; the creator h'ols like closing his doors 
and windows. In fact, however, lu! fails to enclose himstrlf totally into his 
exclusive sh(Jl, excluding tlie world. Being-in-the-world, because of his very 
nature, cannot exclude the World. lit! cannot run away from himself. He 
cannot jump out of his o^vll skin. In brief, the dialogue betW(rcn the open 
and the closc'd in human nature is both engaging and endless. 

This description of tlie creative! man needs se)me cpialification. This is due 
to some! alien in11iienc(!S. Though openness and lustre are the very native 
cliaracteristics of human nature, tlu'y often girt dusty and soiled. Threatened 
by the dimming of its lustre, human nature wants to arrirst its own deterrio- 
rating position. It wills to slop tlic rot. Willing is a sort asset tioru Assertion 
entails selj'-conccnfm/ion, and as n^n concirntrates more and more on his self 
lie is bound to bir inorir and more indifferent to othtrr siJvcs. lie Ijxrcomes 
incnuisingly i]n])ervious to outer influirnces. Thus his sclf-prirserving will 
entailing sijf-concentration turns out to l)e responsible for the reduction of 
the lustre of his self. The will which is sujiposcd to pnrserve the lustre of the 
self starts taking it away. This is indeed a jiaradox — a tragic paradox — -in 
the lif(! of till! artist in the contemporary world. It is not a creative dialoguir. 
What we call ‘the tragic paradox of our time’ was i)erhaps always there, fhe 
difference is that it is becoming more and iiirm*, poignant. The poignancy is 
felt most acutely by the artist, the painter and tiu! i)oet. The dancer, the 
singer and the litterateur also bi'long to this cati gory, bixause all of them 
are open to the subtler forC('s of tlu! time. They can easily grasp the tragic 
spirit of the time more poignantly than the rest of us. Tln^y suffer more than 
us and cremate more than us. 

In contrasi, we refuse to suffer. At h^ast \vc try to nxluce the leV(d of self- 
suffering. Accordingly, we are in si^arcli of soiiK' protective device. We want 
to hav(! some shield or armour around our person. W(‘ h^an more and more 
on the machine called the State, and the dtwicc^s called Science and 
Technology. 

The State by its every natun! cannot, and, thei’etbre, do(!S not, provide 
one the sort of ])roteclion that one g(!ls at one’s home. The liome of the artist, 
we' have already not('d, is more roomy, spacious and unprotected than ours, 
the home of the av(Tag(! man. It is no surprise that he fe(']s more uncom- 
fortable, oppressed, almost suflbcated, und(!r that huge institutional um- 
brella, One's affiliation to a particular State depends on one’s will. 

Ordinarily, an artist, without comj)romising his creative quality, cannot 
will to subordinate his will to the imi)ersonal will of the State, for the latter’s 
main concern is law and order, protection and prevention. Not that creation 
and innovation can never be its major occupation. But, then, such a State, 
very unlike the stales we live in and see around, would be extremely humane, 
unusually open, itself a shining work of art. There artist would be at his best, 
freest, totally unprotected, and in liis most responsible and powerful form. 
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And he will not feel like expriling the politician fnnn tlic Stair, for nonr or 
nothing would pose a tlircat to his iinshirldi'd cr(Mli\ i' vrnturr and rxisl('ncr. 

Nor is science, another very powerful and 'iiuprrsonar institulion of our 
desolate lime, a tlircMt to the artist. Self-asst^rtiiig St.iti' and Siataice, even in 
their aggressive postures and moods, cannot soil the shining self of the ])oet. 
For his language— idioms and thenu's is l)e\oii(l th(‘ kru of their loueh and 
apprehension. To tlu! State, the artist does not ( xist (\\('e])t as a bahhltT, an 
idle talker. ‘Idle’, becausf^ the artist does not talk in lenns of law and order. 
His rhytlim and harmony are opcm and br(Mka])K* and not to be coufuscxl 
with prohibition and i)revention im])ru‘d b\ slatt'cr.il’i . 

Artists’ idioms ar(^ distant also from sv'ifMii ists' l.iws cUid lluori(^s. In 
searcli ot order tli(‘ scientist im])os(‘s an oid<s* on the woi Id and then asks it 
to say ‘yesb d’lie scientist is an iju]).iii(‘nt S( ela r of ortb rliiu^ss. Well befort- 
order shines in and tlirough la\r and lheo]*\, Ik* produces tlteju b( fon* tin 
te.'kt- tribunal of (Wiif'ric'iice^ tailon-d cOid .n)sir.iei e\|)»*] ienee. rii(‘ s( lentisl 
is a speciiilor and oi’gani/(‘r ol* ('Xjx i iiaa'c, inlei rog.ii ing it all tin- lime, 
trying to dis»'ngage himseil from its eli.truK d ( in.k . 

A ^vord t)l caution is ])erha])s called loi’ heie. d lu‘ ilelormilN ol ex])i‘i ience 
ihrougii a'ill tluit oh * iinds in tlu* SlaU* and S('i«‘ne(‘ an* not inlnMeni in thein. 
It is j)cculi.ii' to the lime Ave ar(‘ ])assiiig llti.mgh. It was not tle-ri* in the ])ast 
W’lu'u the Slate wms not so ])owei hd and ah-eom])r(*h< l!^i\’<‘ and Sel» jiec stocid 
c]oS(‘ to art^. ddie i)ren*ol distrust of (lie o])enness (.1 (*X])(‘i i-aici* is boott d' in 
an unfounch'd S( use ol ins( ciiriiN . I lu s; use ol s<*enril\ j)io\'ided b\ Seiiaiee 
and rechnolo';\' is sii])errK'i il and k sts on a lijigotn ?i aii(aiaiion ol jiiao li'om 
the real woi'ld. I l(‘!H:e one Iiears now' \ ( r\ lieCjiienlK lhe])«)ei sw'oids in ihe 
mouth ol I he nbiqni n>iis ecolog: .1 : ‘Ikief to Xainreb In Sciener' Jiian is sei/c'd 
of i)\' tin ini'possible desu'e, vi/., to kno\'- the woi ld l.ie(‘-lo-i.K;(‘ ai-d to be surf- 
on some al)stiM(:l aullioiiu that hi^ know 1< dge i^ conclusive, i.e., no! o])en. 
Till* Self's s(Mreh for (’ognil i\'e (-( i l.unl ^ and its i dial ice on ol ln-r\ aut hoi ity 
baldly go far log'-iher. (Tmi K the artist is .it in advanU gi' o\’ei- t lie scii-ntist 
on this point. lie l imsrl' is his Ix-st judge, d’he next last judge is liis own 
chosen audiimcic To mi limi/e the di-hnmani/al io? ol Science as tin insliiulion 
it must trv to get btiek its lost tu slhetie imtige. 'I’Ik- seienlisl nc-i ds to be 
remind(-d diat he too is ti cn titor tind buik, r and not nieiely ;i discoverer, 
justiiu*r or Itiisifier. Scii-nce is not tlu-re lo (tike tiwti) mtin s ntiturtil lustn*, 
liis criuitive opimui-ss 

The locus of inan’s frctedoni is not lo be MUiglit where ctmstil laws of 
nature are si-eniingh tibseng t-.g., in (|uanium jdivsics. I reedom is not born 
in tlur womb of inan's ignortince of or tilif-ntilimi Irrmi Nature. Fia-edom is 
to cvctiti-, lo b(*. Wiliiout abdic.uing liis en-adve roh* man cannot alkiw 
technology to und(-rtake all leuturrs u\\ behtilf of liim. M«in is the retd venturer 
behind the osti'usible V( mines of U chnology. Rightly un(ka’slood, Ir-ehnifiues 
and machines are mod(‘s of being. It is this junemre one has lo look at for 
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grasping the true relation between Arts, Science and Technology. This 
relation is marked both by a similarity and a difference. 

The ‘similarity’ lies mainly in their aim to explore the world, to know 
and, if possible, live it. The ‘difference’ is primarily due to the scientist’s 
concern with and th(! artist’s indifference to law and theory. The artist’s 
rules of creation arc not law-abiding — at least not outwardly; his main pas- 
sion is to practise and not to theorise. 

The ‘unruly’ practice, of tlu; artist shows his daring, his fearlessness in 
treading the untroddc'u path. The greatness of an artist consists in his com- 
petence and courage; to ('xpress himse^lf and his world in new ways, without 
following hilluTlo known and cliarted paths. Thus he departs from the 
tradition he is l)orn in and authors a new tradition. Since the stimuli and 
inflmmces, the subj(;ct matter ofAis creation, to which his being is open are 
in a way in(;vital)ly ground(;d in tradition, his freedom from them is only 
partial. That also (‘.xplains, in part, why his works can be appreciated by 
others, although tlie alcluuny of his creative self y'ansforms whatever it 
touches and his language, n^presentation and depiction are so unique. Living 
as he does witli otliers liki; him in the home of language, he allows it to use 
him in a very special manner. And that bccom(;s manifest in his creation and 
lends it a definite character. Tin; relations which an artist is obliged to enter 
into with tradition and language are such that even tlu* most unique and 
daring of his creations is IdouikI to be a re-creation. For, in the last reckoning, 
the being of tlie artist, lik(; ihe being of others, belongs to the world, is situa- 
ted in lime, and is individual ed by place. What is rniar him, his society, class, 
etc., has admittedly a greater say on him, l)ut the voice of the totality, of 
Being as a whole, does not fail lo evoke his creative response. 

Tliough thus rooted in language and tradition, shap(;d by time and place, 
the artist n(!V(;r ceas(;s to be; frere. On the contrary, these onlo-sociological 
conditions form the abyss of his fn^edom. None, certainly not the artist engag- 
ed in intimate and extensivi; commerce with tin; world, can be free in a 
vacuum, in a contentless (;mptin(;ss. Freedom is a sort of overcoming; there 
must be something — -some danger, demon, problem, obstruction, inhibition 
or the like to overcome. It presupposes some encounter, with what is to be 
overcome;. When the object of the encounter, dang(;r or problem or what- 
ever it is, is willed and well anticipated, the encounter is authentic and its 
outcome in the form of frinxlom is positively welcome. When safety is not 
solicited, nor danger avoided, freedom presents itself in its present form. The 
artist’s freedom is of this kind. Creation demands of him the most transparent 
form of frecxlom. Not only docs the censor or the ban of authority but also 
the intractability of the subject matter or imperfection in the execution of a 
project, even its very possibility, haunt him, disturb him and threaten his 
freedom of creation. Every bit of his failure, or what he regards as his failure, 
is the enemy of Ixis freedom. His main enemy is within him and the encoun- 
ters him mostly in his inner space. Plainly speaking, the artist is godly in his 
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quest for perfection. When lie succeeds in creating or composing wliat he 
wants to with all his body and mind, he is tlie freest <aid liappiest man on 
earth. His joy knows no bounds. The lustre of his self lias not a single sjieck 
of dust in it. 

Take the case of a form of Indian classical music, nulrg sangit, for instance. 
Though it might not have words in it, yet one lias to uiuh'rsiand it, grasj) its 
meaning, not only its auditory sensuousness. In a sense, it is a ])]a\ of jnire 
forms, a sort of sonic mathi'inatics, yet to riMidcT it j)ro])cal\ , to conv('y pro- 
perly its intended message or meaning, th(‘ musician has to work hanl, very 
hard. For not only does In*, himself have to enter into wiial is nuMningful but 
also he must ti>' to enable the hearers to slum* it w ith him. Meaning conceals 
meaning. FA'cry work of art, in this cast* music, j>r(>])(‘rly I'Xeculc^il, discloS(‘S 
ripples or waves of meaning, meaning alttT meaning. Continuing to lusir tin* 
siime music the lunirer wuth a traiiu'd ear keeps on hearing dillerent iikmu- 
ings, different shad(S of meaning, finely gradt cl and gr.inuled. The. inusician, 
on his part, gets the buuhai of aeslluaic fending off his chest 1)> exjiressing, 
by opening himself out . lie- b(‘Comes free* and exjierieuces tin* Joy of fn*edom. 

More or l(\ss tli(‘. same thing hajijxais iii lln^ cixsv of jioetry as wn^ll. Ncdther 
the poet nor tin* lover ol liis w'ork mendy sees ihr w'ords used in tiu* comjiosi- 
tion of poiaiis. He reads them, loudly or silently. Ih^, reads lluiii ttnough and 
together. Words have in tln^m hidden more than i)n(! magic. C)1 coursi*, llu‘ 
magic of music is there. It is not nnandy a matte r ofrhytlunic or hannonic 
hearing. The rheo (How ) of rhythm may lx* int(Tru])t(‘d. Inlerru])tion may 
be so frequent and uneV(!n that lh<! V(T) music of words m.iy get lf>sl If> tlur 
untrained car of the mind. The godd(‘ss. the Mus(‘, w'ho ins])ires tin* i)oel also 
makes all the heanas, including the ]>oet himself, muse over the subject of 
poem. Thus our mind comes into llu‘ ]>icluin:. Some swnn-l ik'ss, hearing, and 
kindness ndnforce the underst. Hiding of mc.ining. Tin* latter reg,ales, further 
regales the »'ars. TIk' togi^theniess ofswx^et sound and nKSinlng of W'oids dis- 
closes th(" second luagic of poetry and its building maleri.ils, i.f‘., w^ords. Like 
all magics, tlie magic of p(- ary conceals its true sul)j(*(:l matter and juojects 
something else instead - the ‘eJsi^’ that is somehow ikin to it. Aitei all j)Oetry, 
like thoiiglit, is a sort of making (Greirk/wa/j). Admittedly, it is an axwflaw 
of being, a result of being’s opiniing up, bu; it is not W'liolly so. It is also a 
representation of man’s-being in-the-w’orld, a use of being by language:. 
Therefore, when the po(‘t hims(df or a gofjd reader nauls a [xx'm its am- 
cealed meanings, hiddtui suggi‘Slions, (*lusiv(; nuaners and the like start 
coming up and bicoming clearer and clearer. Gradually a rajijiort is 
established between tlur reader and the listtxnrr. Lven the sileiit reader 
listens to his own reading forming a virtuous and growing circh^ of fullne.ss 
of meaning. Enjoyment of poetry, another magic of po^‘try, enlarges the 
world of freedom of all concerned, of th(! writer and tlie reader, of the 
reader and the listener, even of the tliinker and the interpreter. Poetic 
thought and interpretation are the inverse of beautiful expression and 
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successful articulation. It is primarily for tliis reason that Oaclamcr, 
following Schhaermacher, says: ‘hermeneutics is a kind of inversion of 
rhetoric and prx^tics’.’’ 

Embellishment as sucli is no embellishment. It is organically, not adventi- 
tiously, related, to a work of art. Creation and embellishment go together. 
It is not as if that the work of art is first exccut(‘d and then embellishment as 
exterior decoration is added to or imposed upon it. It must not be taken 
even as interior decoration. In tlie very act of the conceiving of a poem, the 
poet creates it beautifully. Beautifying forms are not subsequent or dispeiisal^lc 
adjuncts. The meaning of a ])()em and its form are not separable; the form 
constitutes its meaning. The nKaiiiing r)f art is like the petals of a flower. Tlu'y 
are of the saine kind, y^'t llieir difierence is iinmistaka))l(\ Petals are s])read- 
out meanings, bf'aiUy and fraf^ance, of the (lower. By reading and ret- 
reading a ])()em one gets into ils dee.per and de(‘])(a’ meanings, delicate 
shades of nntaning; just as by looking at, l)y getling totally al)sorbed in the 
contemplation of a flower o?i(‘ can liavo, diffiari^, gradicntly different, 
perceptions of beAiuty, ])uri(y, elevation aiid tlie like. 
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I Propose to discuss In this p.ipor (a) two dlflrnMii modi Is of MnllghtcunK'iit, 
the Buddhist and (he I'aivo])iMn, (h) (heir eoTuparahllit} and dilferenee, 
(c) the possIi)K: forms of lln^ eommunicallon and (lie sourci's of 
“enlightenment,” (d) the doubts and .irgimKaits rals(‘d .igainsi (c) and 
their grounds, If any, and, finally (c) e\])lor(‘ .nid (‘X.unliK! llie claims of 
silence as a mode of communication of the su])i(^me ”enlighlenm(‘nt”. 


I 


(a) Though, hislorually sjxsaking, tlie Buddhist mode*! ])r<‘(:r‘fl(‘s tin* 
European lor concept luil isMson, I ])ro)iosr to dt IIikmu* iIk^ laittr last. 'I'lu* 
ess(‘nce of tlie fairo])can model, ^is f s<m it, isioolt‘d in the Plaloiiic vi< w that 
Rtnison in its ]:)ur(? form can truly and Infallibly gias]) tbe whole (d reality, 
all its nooks and <:orii( rs, wiiliont a r(maind( r. I'ins lolaisl opiimism, f.iiili 
in th(’ ])ou^er of risison, one miglil so, I m'ns oii( lo he iiioi (* s]>(‘cnl.iii \ e ,nul 
less empirical at the si.ig'c of its s**ll* I()rjuulal i(;n Ihil, to be inoia* ('.am ions, 
one must n'cognise., p.uticulai ly in tiu liglu ol the avail. ible ac.counts ol lh(‘. 
Platonic jxaiod, that tlic scientific linflhigs oft In? ibne did not ])rove incom- 
patible with s])('culal Iv(‘ s^s'e^■]) of l^(*as(/n. IMalr/s ll>r]uijl.il ion of Re.ison is 
such that its abililv to gr.isj) iealit\ m;iy only be l(m]ioiaiiIy disturbed by 
the bUmiislu'S (jf wall and i lotion Init can nevei be ( ssc nlially iin])aii('d, still 
l(^ss destroy('d Expanding this formulation fine cemid, in fact, some af'tnall^ 
did, argue that rational sjxaailaiion is the llirermnier of the jiossible emjiirical 
findings. I( the tu^i are found incongruenl, jireccderice, so runs (he 

argument, is to b(* giv(;n to the, s])eculation of Reasfin over the findings of 
“disturbed” sense-ex])fTi(aiC(n Mainly infliuaicf'd liy tlu* writings of Aristotle*, 
Thomas Aquinas in the lotli ccaitury tried lo inteijn'et tlnr mastfr's views, 
which contained a lot of Platonic oj)lijnisni and, in addllifm, an niillinching 
faith in an all-pf'rvading teleology or df'sigii, in such a way as to bring them 
in line with the prevalent and in(lu(‘nlial Christian vifw of life. In the* pro- 
cess, Aquinas aimed to achieve two tilings, -to j)urge CHirislian religion 
of all pagan influences and, at the same time, io curb tlif: excf ss of rational 
optimism traceable to the Pythagorean-Platonic philosophy of mathematics. 
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The period of Renaissance is marked by a liberal rc-look at their Hellenic 
past and its diverse cultures, e.g. Platonism, Stoicism and Epicureanism. It 
is an interesting and crucial cross-road of the European civilisation and 
culture. In the intermixture of different cultures, representatives of the diffe- 
rent aspects of human personality, of head and heart, the objective historian 
does not find one-sided preponderance of any single ingredient, scientific or 
artistic. Looking at the Renaissance picture of the European culture one 
might rightly affirm that it represents the richness as well as the ambiguity of 
the total man, a very beautiful and yet a delicate balance between such finer 
expressions of his being as literature, music, fine arts, on the one hand, and 
a noble longing for philosophical insights, scientific truth, and mathematical 
formulation of the same, on the other. Though interesting and beautiful, 
this mixed picture did not last l^g. Before long it was replaced by a picture 
the main characteristics of which are mechanical structure of nature and the 
supreme suitability of mathematics to describe it. This mechanical-mathe- 
matical orientation of the late Renaissance period was essentially triggered 
off by the helio-ccntric hypothesis of Copernicus. V^y conscious of the reli- 
gious sensibility of the period, Copernicus, unlike some of his persecuted 
successors, was prudent enough not to press for the descriptive content of this 
beautiful mathematical hypothesis. It was said on his behalf with his silent 
approval that it was only a “beautiful mathematical hypothesis’’ in order 
“to save” largest available astronomical phenomena and not “a true descrip- 
tion” of the universe. The matter, however, was not allowed to rest there 
for long. 

Under the influence of Bacon, who was somehow suspicious of the claim 
of infallibility of mathematics and the inductive methods propounded by 
him, some people started believing (a) that the mind can be purged of all 
Idols, i.c. blemishes and prejudices, and (b) that with that clean mind — 
clean mind alone — it would be possible for man to read correctly, i.e. scienti- 
fically, the Book of Nature. The Book of Nature is the first and most import- 
ant book to be read for attaining the highest possible knowledge. Following 
a different route, marked by initial scepticism, Descartes also reached the 
same conclusion, viz, that the Book of Nature can be clearly and distinctly, 
i.e. scientifically, read only by the grace of veracious or non-deceiving God. 
The Baconian and the Cartesin ways of reading Nature or making science 
possible would not have impressed the European mind very deeply if, at 
about the same time, Galileo had not appeared on the scene demonstrating 
the revolutionary results of the application of experimental methods and also 
the representability of the same in the language of mathematics. All these 
moving spirits of the European renaissance — Copernicus, Bacon, Galileo 
and Descartes — willingly or unwillingly, at least in some cases unwillingly, 
were called upon to read and decipher simultaneously two seemingly un- 
relatable, if not incompatible, books — Nature and the Holy Writ. The result 
was the emergence of Naturalism, on the one hand, and Deism, on the other. 
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Even the great Newton could not completely get out of this dilemma. 
After proving, by prodigious mathematical rcasoniiu;, the law of univei'sal 
gravitation, he felt distressed to find liiat some mysterious incgularities were 
still left, begging for scientific explanation. He was honest enough to recognise 
that without the external intervention of God he did not know how to bring 
in line those mysterious irregularities with the law of gr avitation. 

Apparently, this pro-empiricist stance of Newton annoyed another great 
contemporary scientific philosopher, Leibniz, who alfirmed that everything, 
big or small, of this universe has its reason and that nothing is iiTc'gnlar. He 
tried to defend his affirmation in terms of his notion ol an all-powt^rful, all- 
knowing and all-good God and the Law of Suificient Reason. Whatever is 
has sufficient reason behind its possible or actual existence. And the world 
we arc situated in is the best of all possible worlds. 

Leibniz’s view is the high-water mark of the theistic s])irit of tiu! age of 
Enlightenment. It rests on a boundless rational faith in man’s alulity to 
know truly the world of God. Extending the argument of Li'ibni/, Wolff 
desperately tried to prove that human mind is fnre from all inca])aeities, 
natural and moral, and consequently, man can not only acquire lru(‘ know- 
ledge of the world and of man but also be ])erf(‘ctly moral. In the Wolffian 
world of German Englightenment, there is no darkness l)ut only light, 
nothing evil but everything good. 

But it may be said that this ultra-optimistic ])ictun* t)f the. individual and 
the world did not go unchalhuiged. Tlu! critics W(‘n‘ mainly of two sorts, 
Rousseau-lik(! naturalists, who maintained that nature is intrinsically good 
and does not owe its gf)odness to any Ik'.yond ])rinci])le, anrl Grotius-like 
jurists, who discovered, following the cues jmjvirh'd by Gre^ek Slr)ics and the 
Roman notion oi jus naturalis^ that tin*, nations of the world, S(*])araled by 
space, ethnic characteristics, languag<* etc., could be brought harmoniously 
together under a common set of Interiiatuinal Laws. I'lien* lay the way to 
resolving war and conflict that afflicted the world, and f)f establishing peae(? 
and amity. These jurists ^fid not find the world they actually lived in a 
happy world. 

Locke’s influence on the spirit of Enlightenment was one of the sobering 
variety. Admittedly, he, as he said himself, ’ as deeply und(‘r the influence 
of the Newtonian world-view. But the cultural upshot of the latter, i.e. the 
boundless faith in the capacity of reason, was found, on (!pist(rmological 
scrutiny, unacceptable to Locke. He clearly denies the availability of know- 
ledge of substances. Only the expericnceable primary and secondary qualities, 
he declares, can be known. However, without raisingdoubt about therfrxisUmee 
of the substance, he commits himself to the realist world-view of Newton. 
His attack on the Cartesian innatism was aimed to achieve two things simul- 
taneously, — (a) sobering the extravagant claim of reasr>n to know every 
possible thing, and (b) to question the innate depravity of human nature. 
Unlike his countrymen, Butler and Shaftesbury, he tried to bring, whenever 
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possible, the question of morals closer to the laws of the constitution based 
on civil justice and those of science, and thus delinking it from the anchorage 
of unquestionable ‘‘conscience” or “moral sense”. It is interesting to note 
that Locke, who defends Newton’s rigid mechanical picture of the universe, 
passionately wants to carve out spacious room for the freedom of the indi- 
vidual in society. This was considered seditious at that time. It was regarded 
as an open call against the despotism of the Stuart King of Britain. In the 
Lockean world-view (a) the sovereign sway of natural laws and (b) un- 
bartarable freedom of the individual went together. 

While Newton and Bayle felt overwhelmed by the thoroughly law-govern- 
ed character of all natural phenomena, Grotius and Montesquieu, the 
latter under tlu*. influence! of Locke, Harrington and British constitutionalists, 
were searching for laws that coirid de'fine id(!al int(!r-individual and inter- 
national relations while! preserving the maximum possible freedom of indi- 
viduals and rialie)ns. Almost re-echoing Locke, Montesquieu declares, 
“Liberty is a right of doing whatever the laws pern^t”. But, according to 
him, positive or man-made laws arc based upon those of nature. His version 
of social contract is intended to vindicate simultaneously (a) liberty of the 
individual and (I 3 ) primacy of the laws of nature. Obviously, this was not 
an easy task. To prove that the necessity underlying tlu! processes of nature 
and that governing human freedom is identical at bottom turned out to 
be a hard and diflicuU task. Spinoza took to one extreme line leaving the 
other to be esp(>us('d by deisits and the British theorists of moral sense. 

The leading spirits of the European Enlightcruntmt wer(! working under 
some basic perceptions which did not prove (!asily r(!ConciIable. First, they 
all sinciu’ely beli(!ved that scicntiric knowledge based on experimental rea- 
soning and expressible in mathematical language! had to be taken very 
seriously. Secondly, deeply impressed by the law-governed characters of the 
universe, they were earnestly, almost desparately, searching for similar, at 
least comparable, set of laws in the realm of human society. Their second 
concern invited some l)asic difTicultics for them. They could not see how 
exactly the paradigm of scumtific lawfulness could be transferred to social 
life without seriously impairing the ideal of individual freedom, — the ideal 
which many of them, especially Locke, Montesquieu and later on, Rousseau, 
seriously defended as the most powerful argument against despotism. In the 
process, all of them, of course in different ways, found themselves caught 
up in similar problem or dilemma. Montesquieu, for example, discovered 
that man, as a physical being, like all other bodies, is subject to invariable 
laws of Nature, the laws created not by him but by God, and, therefore, 
perfectly knowablc to him, and that the laws authored by men themselves 
are only possible laws, as distinguished from Nature’s necessary ones. Natural 
laws are fixed and not open to question and revision, while the positive laws 
of society are open-ended, — open to correction and improvement. “This is”, 
says Montesquieu, “because, on the one hand, particular intelligent beings 
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are of a finite nature, and consequently liable to error; and on the other, their 
nature requires them to be free agents. Hence they do not steadily conform 
to their primitive laws; even those of their own instituting they frequently 
infringe”.^ Thus Montesquieu, we find, wants to make a virtue of Man’s 
finitude and fallibility. This is the line of reasoning he pursues to reconcile 
the mechanical, fixed and know^able frame of natural laws with the variable 
and partially knowablc frame of man-made laws. Like many others of his 
age, he wants to show the harmony, at least in princijfie, between the free 
agency of the individual and the unquestionable authority of scii'uce based 
on its proclaimed knowledge of the laws of nature created by Cmd. 

Some thinkers like Voltaire maintain that Spinozism is a dirt*ct out- 
growth of Cartesianism. 'Fo the (Cartesian, (iod is nothing oth(‘r than the 
immensity of things, whereas, to N^oltaire, Newton's philoso])hy is essc^ntially 
theistic. God’s existoice in nature,-~-in vacuumless matter — is ascribed by 
him to a sort of final causality. The wc»rld is a watch. Ciod is th(‘ siipn-mely 
intelligent maker of that watch. Voltaire’s notion oi’ Ciod ev^idently under- 
went significant changes over the years. At one stage lu* ap])(‘ars to have 
endorsed the boundless optijiiism of Leibniz and Pope. Lat(T on, in tlie face 
of the atheistic arguments and having ex])erienced huns(‘]l* the c‘\istt*nce of 
evili in the world, e.g. the devastating earlhquak(i at lasljon in 1755, he 
retreated from that position. Ultimately, he was ol)lig(^d to fall back on 
faith and necessity as gi'ounds for the finite man’s belic'f in God. Gaught-up 
in the cross-fire of Newtoniati determinism and Lockean libertarianism and, 
given his own native inclination to defend lilxn'ty, he was badly in mx'd of 
justification of this principle. The only credibkt justificatit)n he could think 
of was the immediate testimony of consciousness whicli, interestingly (Plough, is, 
on his own admission, impi^rvious to all theoretical and scientific objcrctions. 
Evidently, he pushed the frontiers of faith too far. 

Voltaire’s dilemma, questions, and changing answers are symptomatic 
of the spirit of the Age of lailiglitenmcnt. His passionate efforts, like lhos<r of 
many of his contemporari' s, to apply the laws of nature tr> the study of 
society and history substantially ended up in failure. Out to vindicate the 
law of progress, he had to remain content only witli an aml>iguous defiaice 
of what may be called the reign of reason. U» less the concerned individuals 
are guided by the light of reason and refuse to submit to anijiial jjassions, 
Voltaire ruefully observes, the hoped-for historical i)rogress, at the instance 
of God, is not possible. God docs not directly intervene in the j>rocess of 
history. For individuals easily submit themselvtrs to the dictates of ])assion 
and make it impossible for God to bring about that progress. Thus they 
indirectly pave the way for the enlightened despot to rule over them, at least 
for the time being. He ridicules Rousseau’s ideal of natural equality of all 
men. Despotic interludes of history eclipse the vision and hand of God in 
history. Clearly, this view marks a sharp dq)arturc from Lcibnizian 
rationalism and cosmic optimism. 
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The story of European Enlightenment is bound to remain incomplete 
without any reference to the Encyclopaedia (1751-80) edited by Diderot and 
d’Alembert. Because of the diverse and, at times, even conflicting intellec- 
tual persuasions of its contributors, the Encyclopaedia exhibits no homoge- 
neous character, except in a very broad sense defined by a general scientific 
temper and progressive political orientation of the time. While Voltaire, 
one of the contributors was a deist, d’Holbach, another contributor, was a 
materialist. Diderot and d’Alembert themselves were opposed to the Church 
and revealed religion. But Montesquieu, who also contributed, was, as I 
have already mentioned, a firm believer in God. 

Diderot admittedly is not a systematic philosopher. He wants to reconcile 
two irreconcileable theses, — reductive materialism and ethical idealism. 
The later is perhaps to be explain^^d primarily in terms of progressive political 
ideology and its underlying human psychology. This might remind one of 
Hobbes’ influence — both of his materialism and liberatarianism — on some 
of the Encyclopaedists. Needless to add, Hobbes’ tho^ughness and consis- 
tency arc conspicuous by their absence in the writings of the former. Unlike 
Diderot, d’Alembert is deeply influenced by Locke’s scientific philosophy. 
He aims at unification of all sciences following a sort of Cartesian method. 
His metaphysical anti-essentialism has often been characterised as a forerunner 
of positivism. Tliis approach explains liis concern to separate ethics from 
theology and metaphysics. In spite of his strong scientific orientation, it 
would be wrong to tliink that he is a materialist. Like Diderot, he also believes 
in the historical law of human progress characterised by social reform and 
moral enlightenment. 

Some of the leading lights of the French Enlightenment like Helvctius, 
Lamettrie and d’Holbach are undoubtedly anti-religious and materialist. 
But from this it would be wrong to conclude that other forces, including the 
anti-materialist and pro-religious, were not in operation. In fact the domi- 
nant spirit that j)ervaded the ideas and ideals of the French Enlightenment 
was rooted in (a) a faith in an overall historical progress with scientific 
progress as a part and piloting force of it, and (b) a resistance to dogmatic 
and speculative views regarding the nature of ultimate reality. The age 
encouraged the spirit of question and protest. The moving ideas of the time 
were not consciously authored to prepare the ground for the forthcoming 
Revolution. The French Revolution was an unintended effect of the French 
Enlightenment, especially of its spirit of questioning faith in liistorical pro- 
gress, the theoretically useful legal fiction of human equality in the state of 
nature, and a general protest against despotism. 

The extremely influential scientific-mechanical concept of Nature develo- 
ped in the previous two centuries in Europe presented itself to the protago- 
nists of the Enlightemncnt in two different, but not entirely different, ways. 
Or, one might say, the same concept was being deliberately interpreted, 
broadly speaking, in two different ways in order to buttress different ideo- 
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logical ends. Different interpretability of the “idcnticar* theme is itself a 
very interesting theorem of hermeneutics. Though it is claimed, and perhaps 
with some justification behind it, that Descartes succeeded in freeing philo- 
sophy, especially the underlying method of scientific inquiry, from its subor- 
dinate relation to dogmatic theology^ of the time, it is clear from the writings 
even of such persons as Descartes, Newton, and Locke that they were genui- 
nely keen not only to carve out a place of honour for the concept of God in 
their systems but also to centrally relate it to their respective concepts of 
Nature. The views, mostly polemical, of such persons as Helvetius, La- 
mettrie and d’Hollbach on the matter arc admittedly daring and unortho- 
dox; even then it is difficult to take the same very seriously. Both Locke and 
Montesquieu, as I have briefly tried to indicate, an* engaged simultaneously 
in defending the mechanical concept of Nature and in vindicating the freedom 
of the individual and the State on the basis of some i)rincii)lirs allegedly 
derived from Nature itself. The crux of th(^ dilemma each one of them is 
called upon to face is: “How the mechanically law-govcrni^d Natun; can 
possibly yield, with or without the intervention of an all-])()werful (lod, the 
principles necessary for ensuring personal liberty and coiporale fre(‘dom?” 

Rousseau’s response to this question, — ^an intt^resting emulsion of in- 
genuity, a native moral inclination, sentimental love lor natun‘, and a fringe 
interest in contemporary science, —somehow arrests one/s attention. He 
speaks of his respect for the scientific views of Bacon, Descartes, and Newton. 
This is perhaps an honest statcimnit but nvrd not be taken literally. For 
most of his major doctrines are not related to, or an^ inlliuMiced by, the 
scientific principles ])ropounded by the said masters. He does iu)t «i])pear to 
have even made a sustained (‘ffort to study seriously tlurir thouglit. On the 
contrary, he has so many things to say in criticism of the baneful crffects of 
modern arts, sciences and civilisation. 

Rousseau squarely blames tlie growth of sciernce for promotion of basirless 
scepticism, pernicious national chauvinism, jiolitical desi)olisjn and (W(;n 
religious bigotry. He obs(rr\ ;s: “Our minds Imve been corru])ted in propor- 
tion as the arts and sciences have improved”.^ dV> him scientific growth is 
due to “vain curiosity”, astronomy to“superstition”, and moral philosophy 
to “human pride”. “Thus”, he concludes, “I'mc arts and scienctrs owe their 
birth to our vices”. 

The weakness and the eclectical character of Rousseau’s thought become 
clear when one examines his major doctrines propounded in otlu.T works. 
If his admiration of, and eulogy for, the scj-called simple life of Nature is so 
well-founded, it is difficult to endorse the central argument explaining and 
justifying the contractual transition from the state of natural socit'ly to that 
of civil society. His strictures against the Hobbesian view of prc-contractual 
natural society as “nasty, brutish and short” loses much of its thrust once 
we recall his idyllic view of the natural society. If it was really so idyllic, it 
is hard to understand Rousseau’s half-hearted advocacy for the establish- 
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ment of civil society through the instrument of social contract. If men were 
naturally so good and there was no original perversity or sin in their nature, 
one is forced to ask: “What was it that goaded them to come out of the 
natural society and establish the civil society so easily corruptible by the 
advancement of arts and science?” In response to this kind of criticism he is 
obliged to draw a distinction between man and the brute, saying that while 
the former has, the latter lacks, the faculty self-improvement. Having heaped 
so many good qualities on the man of the natural society, he admits later on 
that his improvement and perfection arc impossible outside the civil society. 
By implication he concedes that organised society, though deficient in many 
respects, is superior to the natural socitrty and provides opportunity, at least 
in principle, for human perfection. If in praciice man could not reap the 
fruits of Social Contract, argues Kjiusseau, it was due to the establishment of 
the institution of private properly leading to inequality. “All ran headlong to 
their chains in hope of securing their liberty; or they had just wit enough to 
perceive the advantage of political iiistllutions, withou^ sufTicient experience 
to (Mialrle them to ror('S(‘e the dangers".-^ l^ousseau’s theory on the origin of 
])rivate property and inequality bear, in many resp(*cts, the traces of the 
views expressed earlier ])y Holrbes and Locke, especially the latter, and anti- 
cipate Marx’s views on the subj('ct. While the said two British thinkers are 
clearly in favour of private property — a primary good and concrete embo- 
diment of individual’s freedom and right, — Rousseau is opposed to it on the 
ground of its alleged non-egalitarian implications. Naturally, the question 
arises: Is the emergence of private; ])r()p(;rty in the organised society inevita- 
ble, i.e. natural? If so, should it be regarded as a virtuous or vicious insti- 
tution? 

A comprehensive answer to this question is to be gathered from his 
works like Discourse on Political Economy and Social Contract. Analysis of the 
arguments of the said two works further confirm the view that Rousseau is a 
well-meaning, morally motivated, independent but eclectical thinker. 

I'lie eclectical imi)rcssioii that one gathers from the major doctrines of 
Rousseau presented in his difTerent works can be substantially removed 
provided one is prepared to interpret his underlying theoretical intentions 
and ignore occasional excesses, rhetorics and sentimentalism. To say this is 
not to disrespect the “non -rational” and (to Rousseau himself) a very im- 
portant aspect of his philosophy. The two main objectives of his philosophy 
are to defend the natural freedom of the individual in the organised political society 
and to provide the foundation of a supra-national human order. This twin objec- 
tives found favour with many of lijs contemporary thinkers and immediate 
predecessors, c.g., Giotius, Pufendorf, Leibniz, and Locke. Unlike most of 
them, it has to be admitted, Rousseau has looked into the theoretical details 
necessary to relate meaningfully individual freedom with the ideal human 
order, national as well as international. Like Grotius, he speaks of the basic 
importance of individual fireedom. If necessary, for the preservation of this 
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freedom one should renounce one’s citizenship and leave the land of his own 
birth. He wonders how people in general can be denied what is recommen- 
ded for one. It is not diflicult to point oiu the problem involved in working 
out the implications of this view. One’s membership of any aggregative life, 
familial or social, involves surrender, in l>arl, of one’s own (nolionally 
available) freedom. To tackle this problem, Rousseau is ol)liged to sjjeak of a 
hierarchy of wills,— individual will, familial will, general will, will of all (of 
a nation) and will of all (of the world, i.e. of all nations). I'or understandable 
theoretical importance, writers mosiK focus their alU'ntion on the general 
will {volonte generate) and the will of all {volon/r dc tons) and the distinction 
bctw'cen the twx). The former stands for the indivisiblt‘ common interest and 
the latter for the common inleurst qua aggn'galion and exi)ression of parti- 
cular wills (of all concerned individuals). 

All said and done, the general will is to be ])ostulaled as llie source of the 
individual’s political rights; for without the latter one is dt‘fenct‘less against 
the tyranny or despotism of the ruler. Mon* ]>osiiively s])eaking, it is only. by 
obeying the laws grounded in the geneial will th.il the individual c*sca])e>s 
the bondage of ])as5ion and appetite, beeojui s a ])artak(T in the collective 
moral life of the State and, through this ])artaking, Ix'comes tiuly fri'c. This 
line of his argument in Social Contract clearly antici])ales Kant’s, and Juay, 
understandably, b(iinter])retedasinconsisteni with liis accent onnatural liber- 
ty of man as found in Emile and 0)igin nj Inequality 

solution of tin; ])roblem differs from Kant’s in souk* im))()rtant n^spercts. 
While, according to Kant, true individual fn e doju squarely rests on the 
rational will oftlie individual which, rightly understood, is universal in (‘SS(*nce, 
Rousseau’s general will, notionally inlallible, is actually nralisahle only in 
small states like' the Swiss cantomui'iits and the anci(*nt (ireek city-Stales. 
Drawing a very unportant distinction between sovereignty and government, 
he maintains that the iieeessaiy locus oftlie former is ])co])le and the contingent 
locus of the same is government. Only wh(*n tlu* peojih', with fr(*edom liilly 
secured and unabridged, ca directly ])articii)<ii(‘ in tlu! ])roc(‘ss of govc-rna- 
nce, is the government truly sovereign. In this case the sul)jf'ct-])(;r)]jle tlu'ia- 
selvcs anbody sovereignty and are tlie maker and sanction (;f all their laws. 
Being free co-authors of law, we cannot, mo> -lly and othenvisir, violate it 
without inviting the enjoined punislunent, which may be even death, and 
without incurring the wrath of God. 

This aspect of his theory undoubtedly .smacks of tot.ilitarianism. But, 
read along with other extremes of liis thought, e.g., natural freedoju of the 
individual and the laws that God has inscribed in the heart of every man- 
laws that can lay the foundation of an international order, this interpreta- 
tion, though understandable, is hardly sustainable. ELs(‘where I have argued 
that this kind of criticism, of ctmrsc in a less articulate form, may be raised 
even against Kant, that fierce defender of individual liberty. In fact the 
contrary pulls of Rousseau’s major ideas and ideals, viz., love of Nature, its 
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orderliness and unity, freedom of the individual citizens, and the infallible 
source or sanction of law, places him in a predicament which reminds one of 
Plato before him and Marx after him. The rationale of the criticism, justifia- 
ble or otherwise, against all these “enemies of open society” merits careful 
examination. It is no surprise that Rousseau’s eulogy of the general will has 
often been cited as the forerunner of Herder’s nationalism, Hegel’s* statism 
and Marx’s totalitarianism and the beginning of the transition of the 
Enlightenment from the rationalistic phase to the romantic. 

The crux of Rousseau’s dilemma, the dilemma that any one who is 
wedded simultaneously to the ideals of collectivism and individual freedom 
(or who finds the former as means to the latter), may be formulated in this 
way. If freedom of the individual is not grounded in, and sanctioned by, the 
general will, it tends to degenerate into whims and caprices, likes and dis- 
likes ; and if the general will, the ground and sanction of laws making individual 
freedom possible and meaningful, is claimed to be a self- valid social mystique, 
regardless of the individual wills falling under it or, ii^ a sense, constituting 
it, then the status of the individual freedom is seriously compromised, even if 
its claim to primacy may not get denied. Rousseau’s way out of this dilemma 
is very ingenious. The general will is neither an aggregation of individual 
wills nor a social mystique. Because of its very nature, as shaped by God, 
the general will is available to every human being. God has given him 
“conscience to love the good, reason to know it and freedom to choose it”. 
The general will is good will but, to recall the problem both of Rousseau 
and Kant, it cannot be identified with or construed as God’s will without 
diluting the importance of the proclaimed autonomy or freedom of the 
individual will. The good is not naturally given; it has to be deserved and 
achieved by efforts of will, individual or collective. Otherwise, the rationality 
of the concept of organised political society and its underlying instrument, 
social contract, cannot be plausibly presented. In a sense, the goodness of 
the good will is “dependent” upon the goodness of the individual good 
will (s), and also the goodness of the individual good will is said to be “depen- 
dent” on conformity to the concerned general will. And yet, Rousseau 
insists, the general will and the individual will do not form a vicious circle. 
It is a circle but not vicious in character. Two halves of the circle arc mutually 
complementary, invigorating and enriching. I must confess that this proposed 
solution of the problem does not appear very sound and convincing to me. 

Sometlung very essential seems to be consistently missing. Rousseau’s 
main problem is undoubtedly fundamental and it deeply moves me. But I 
have an uneasy feeling that his effort to glue the said two halves of “reality” 
into a whole is primarily sentimental and not rational-and-yet-reverential, 
the characteristic I attribute to Kant’s attempted solution. 

Having sired several children out of wedlock, the sentimentalist in 
Rousseau did not hesitate to leave them identityless and then call his action 
“unscrupulous”. I am not entering into the morality of the question. I men- 
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tion it only to highlight the sentimental character of the thinker as evident 
both in his life and thought. The Enlightenment needc'd a something both 
hard and loving to bind God and Nature together for the establishment of a 
society free, strong and durable. 

Time and again, three different aims drew attention of the most of the 
leading thinkers of the European Enlightenment, who, in spite of being fully 
aware of their difference, tried to present them in a unified way. (a) The 
law-governed structure of Nature filled them with wonder and awe; (b) 
God’s relation, if any, to this seemingly self-contained Nature, intrigued 
them; and (c), given (a) and (b), the ethico-political implications of man’s 
position in the organised political society and also in relation to tin; universe 
at large interested them. The Copernican Revolution stirred tin* mind of all. 
But only a few were clear about, and convinct‘d of, its philosophical impli- 
cations. Even those who, like Descartes, were so convinct'd, did not or could 
not move away from their theological moorings. To think of a system of 
knowledge without any place for God in it, a common place today, was 
almost inconceivable at that time. Called upon to explain this “pu//ling” 
episode of the European history of ideas, we wr)uld be wrong to credit only 
ourselves with intellectual courage and honesty and deny tlu^iii to the great 
minds of that age. Stray “swallows” like Bruno and HelvcUius, however 
notable might they be for their intellectual courage, m^ither lurraldcrd the 
summer nor represented the spirit of the ag(! as a whole. 

The ambivalence; — ahnost systematic in charact(T - -of the master minds 
of the 17th and 18th centuries appeals to me as sociologically inttjn^sting and 
intellectually cducativt;. Spinoza id<;ntih(;s God with Nature, defines free- 
dom by nec(;ssity and, thus, one might say, dissolves the problem or skirts 
the whole issue. Leibnizian Nature is so deei)ly penn(;al<-d by tlie living- 
loving Christian God that one hardly knows where to draw the line between 
natural necessity and divine necessity, betweeai determinism and spontaneity. Only 
a very discerning Descartes or a profoundly religious Kant honestly commit- 
ted to science, feels torn am! tossed by the contrary pulls of he,ad and he,art, 
of past and present. The Age of Enlightenment do(;s not m(‘an all light and 
no darkness. Most of its chapters, to extend the metaphor, are grey, 

Rousseau’s strictures against the tall ch^hns of Reason indicate the 
changing character of the Enlightcnme:nt. In Germany, the French Enligh- 
tenment lost some of its old characteristics and assumed a few new ones. 
In the writings of Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Fichte and Schopenhauer these 
elements of the human nature, which do not readily lend themselves to 
“scientific” treatment, received serious attention and recognition. To dismiss 
them lightly as “shallow sentimentalism” or castigate them as beginnings of 
“narrow nationalism” would be wrong; it would almost amount to uncri- 
tical worship of Reason or the “newly found God”, Science. It would be a 
grave error to forget that every age has its share of science and myth, images 
of illusion and reality. A serious lack of historical sense is responsible for this 
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cultural ego-centiic views. Among those who tried earnestly to combat this 
misconception, Vico (1678-1744) and Herder deserve special mention. 
I deliberately refrain from mentioning the name of Bossuet (1627-1704), 
another historiographer of the time, because of his uncritical and, one might 
add, Augustincan insistence on seeing the process of history as God’s book 
of pedagogy for the education of His human children. In contrast, both 
Vico and Herder draw our attention to the diversity and complexity of each 
age. Both succeed in escaping the self-complacency of the time, the naive 
belief that their glorious age was a natural outcome of a set of progressive 
laws of history. Though the then fashionable mode of presenting the details 
of history through some definite periods or cycles is understandably found 
in their writings, they are discerning enough to understand and describe the 
unique fcatuies of every age. W^^at impresses me most about them is their 
recognition of the rationality of the primitive societies and their myths. 
That they managed to attain their refined historical sense in that age is a 
matter of surprise. I am reminded of Voltaire’s concept of empirical history 
and Rousseau’s concept of natural society in this connection. Like Science, 
History of the Age leaves two images of itself for us, — one primarily descrip- 
tive and the other prhnarily law-governed. Strictly speaking, history was 
yet to carve out an autonomous status for itself as a cognitive enterprise. 

Once the uniqueness of every epoch of history is scjriously recognised, the 
question of intcr-(q>ochal communication starts gaining its due importance. 
Though Vico’s principal preoccupation in New Science (1725) is with the 
European epic, proto-historical and historical periods, he t(41s us how to 
understand the peoples of those by-gone days, their ideas and activities which 
apparently were so different from those of inodern man. Vico’s New Science 
is ch^arly different from, if not d(4ibcrat(4y opposed to. Bacon’s Novum Orga~ 
nurn. The very emphasis laid on this issue is indicative of the inadequacy of 
the language of the triumphant science, marked by testable laws and mathe- 
matical formula, and also of the growing collateral r('.alisation of the need 
of a new historical-heniKmeutical language which must b('. responsive to, and 
expressive of, the peculiarities of the different periods. In fact, the second 
part of Herder’s Ideas for the Philosophy of the History of Mankind^ 1784-91, 
contains a criticism of Kant’s Idea for a Universal History from a Cosmopolitan 
Point of View, 1784, for its failure to recognise the different historical stages 
of social order except in the very limited context of their alleged contribution 
to the development of the rational State. This criticism applies equally, if 
not more, to Hegel’s historiography. Not quite free from the generalising 
tendencies of the time, Herder’s attention is focussed on the recorded parti- 
culars of the cultures of the Jews, Greece, Egypt, China and India. He 
succeeds in freeing himself at least from the tendency of his “Enlightenment” 
contemporaries to despise the primitive, and he rejects the views that the 
primitive peoples had no culture of their own and that, deprived as they 
were of the supposed blessings of science and civilization of the 1 8th century, 
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their life was narrow, unhappy and miserable. If the gulf that is supposed 
to have separated the civilised from the primitive liad been really there, 
they could never have successfully communicated with each other. The 
questions to be answered arc: (1) Is the said gulf real or imaginary? (2) 
Assuming it is real in a sense, docs it really keep the modern and the primitive 
separate? (3) If that is the case, do they communicate with eacli other? 
(4) If they do communicate with each other what is the mode of their 
communication? (5) Have we reasons to believe that there are different 
modes of communication? 

Let me suggest answers, unqualified and very brief to start with. (I ) The 
gulf is more imaginary — -imagination resting on a particular idt'al of commu- 
nication — -than real. (2) The assumption itself being qiu'stioiiable b'^cause 
of its prc-critical commitment to a particular id(‘al of communication, one 
is advised not to entertain tlie view that the modiMu society and ilw jirimi- 
tivc society arc separated by an unliridgable gulf. (!^) Tlu^y can and do 
communicate. (4 and v3) The available modes of communication, including 
different sorts and uses of languages, are nnnKaous. 

The substantive probhm of communication Ix'twtN^n the modiTii and 
the primitive may be, in fact lias been, raisc'd, as I have indicated be fon*, 
in another cont(!Xt. How to define the ri'lation hctiveni the (ausnl-mediamcal 
realm of science, on the one hand, and th<‘/m’ )ealm of art, morality and r<4i- 
gion, on the f)ther? While the sciences, conceriK^d as tlu^y an with the, (ormer, 
hav<'. their own, well-chTmed language (s), art, luoralitv' aiul religion, 
whai like history, have no distinct language* of their own. I say “.M)m(‘what” 
because some pro-naturalist iliinkcrs have biM‘n trying to re-construct history 
in the causal model (s) of physical science:. Ia'cii of the, earlier Kant ( I 7()r)-()fi) 
it has been pointed out that h<; followed the method of moral enfjuiry w'hich 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume had fouiuh'd earli(*r. 'I’lu* method con- 
sists in first examining historically and philosophically what dues hajijxni 
and then in tracing its linkage to w^hal ought to hii])p(‘n. In a way this was also 
the method prevaously foJiownd by Rfiusseau. In brif:f, af:cr>rding to this 
method, the ought of human conduct is d<‘rivable fn>m (he is of human nalui'e. 
It earned Kant from Hamann a dubiously complimentary characlerisatirm 
as “the Prussian Hume”. In fairness to the saad “pro-naturalism”, it must be 
mentioned that its propomuits accorded a sjiecial position to the scienct* of 
human nature, psychology, different iating it from natural philosojihy or 
physics that concerned itself with external nature. This paved tfie w'ay for 
the idea of moral autonomy so passionately dc^fended by Kant later on. 

It can be clearly noticed that by 1780s Kant’s view on ethics and its 
relation to philosophy of science had undergone significant change. The 
concept of the autonomy of goodwill, the basis of etliics, capturf*d his atten- 
tion. Autonomy means the (.-stablishment of the unity of theoretical and 
practical reason, in which the latter is shown to be conscious of its(*If as the 
agent making the establishment of the .said relation pos.siblc. Without cca- 
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sing to be subject to the laws of nature, the human agent is claimed to be 
capable of forming his free will and acting according to it. This capability is 
native to the nature of rational human beings and lays the foundation of 
the categorical imperative which informs us that each one of us can will a 
form of action, which is capable of becoming a universal law. The moral will 
of every rational being is intrinsically of such a nature that it proves to be 
harmonious with the wills of all “other” rational beings. This fact, to Kant, is 
of supreme value because it forms the basis of universal laws. “Why is it so?” 
is an inadmissible question in the system of Kant’s philosophy. The supreme 
principle of value, the idea of universal lawfulness, is not derivable from any 
higher principle. Cassirer observes: “for here we have reached a point at 
which every question as to a further ‘why?’ must fall silent, where indeed 
it loses its meaning and its signifecance.”^ Lawfulness or orderliness of Nature 
is the pre-supposition of all scientific enquiries and not their result. Similarly, 
the possible harmony between my will and that of others and among the 
divergent acts that I will, is the pre-supposition our moral endeavours 
and dutiful actions and not their result. The orderliness of the world of 
things, determined in space and time and in accordance with the analogies 
of experience, the relations of substantiality, causality and reciprocity, 
present to us not only its unified structure but also, simultaneously, the 
structure of our understanding which makes it possible. In the understanding 
of the world of things, reprcs(mtation of objects is a necessity without which the 
power of understanding cannot articulate, and be conscious of, itself. Even 
this minimal objective constraint is absent in the moral world of free human 
beings, who, unlike causally related objects, form a republic of free subjects 
purposivcly united. 

According to Kant, freedom from experience of spatio-temporal objects 
is not a gift of understanding. Pure Reason hardly discovers a new realm of 
knowledge unrelated to the r(^prescntations of the empirical world which 
may lift us above its causal swe(;p. Besides freedom, freedom fiom the forces 
of natural world, we owe to practical reason the cues of using our ability 
to act independently of all promptings of sense, material motivations, and 
even self-interest. Kant himself tells us that his view on the matter has been 
largely influenced by Plato.'* The philosopher’s spiritual flight from the 
archetypal sort of reflection upon the physical world to an awareness of an 
architectonic orderthatits teleological thrust has bestowed on it is an axiolo- 
gical enterprise in the quest of higher values. The experience of the Good 
embodied in the principle of morality, and religion has its basis only in the 
power of ideas and not in any natural or social cause. Like Plato, Kant 
confesses his inability to discover any external ground or cause of value- 
consciousness of obligation. The uncaused orientation of consciousness to 
values, e.g., pursuits of virtuous life and harmonious relation with all human 
beings, is ascribed to a peculiar power and excellence of will as purified and 
ennobled by reason. 
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Kant’s argument is purported to show, among other thingp, that the 
rationality of human will is independent of the rationality or intelligibility 
of Nature. But viewed from another angle, the intelligibility of Nature owes 
its main characters to oui understanding. In contrast, one’s will docs not 
owe its rationality, the ground of its harmony with that of others, to under- 
standing of Nature, which is partly given and is partly a creature of under- 
standing. In Kant’s thought, beings and things have an ontological aflinity. 
Intelligibility of Nature, defined in terms of synthetic apriori laws, and 
essential rationality of moral laws have a purposive aflinity. But when we 
look at Schopenhauer’s world-view, something more than aflinity ->f will 
and reason presents itself to us. According to him, human will can carve out 
a sphere of its own operation in the world which is quite independent of the 
laws which govern it. In other words, behind and benealh its em])irical or 
psychological surface the willing subject can give to itself its determinate 
essence once for all. VVfill becomes in this case a “thing in itself”. It is given 
a transcendental status. Though transcendental in its self-existence, will 
informs human action- There seems a “mysterious” relationsliij) between 
will and action. True to the spirit of Enlighteiuneiit, Kant wants lo do away 
with his mystery and proposes to make it plain or intelligible. But one Wf>nders 
whether Kant’s pioclaimed intelligibility of will is convincing or persuasive. 
Even then human will, as Kant understands h, is sui generis ^ i.e. a law unto 
itself. It is not prescntably demonstrative. It is pres(‘ntal)le only lo tlu^ self 
by the self. An element of “in its self”, a presuppositional character, is clearly 
there. 

Elsewhere Kant speaks of “the inscrutability of idea of* frec^dom”® 
because of the impossibility of its positive presentation. So any “wliy:*” 
is inadmissible in the area of freedom. It has \n-.cu j)ointed out, e.g., 
by Cassirer, that here we are “trapped in a sort of circle*”.’ If we consider 
ourselves free, wc i)lac(! ourselves undeT moral laws in tin* pursuit of some 
definite ends; and if we say that wc can be under these jjioral laws “because” 
of our freedom, evidently e are arguing in a circle. “I'retxlom and self- 
legislation of the will”, to use Kant’s own words, “are reciprocal concepts, 
and for that reason one of them cannot be usc^d tr> explain the either and lo 
furnish a ground for it”.® But Cassirer and oth ts ask us not to get disttirbed 
by this seeming paradox of theoretical reason. We are told that practical 
reason, reason in relation to will, knows no such paradox; moral conscious- 
ness faces no such problem; so the question of solving it does not arise at all. 
In brief, moral consciousness is essentially non-problematic and self-lumi- 
nious. 

In Kant’s moral philosophy I find the high water mark of the Age of 
Enlightenment. As I have said before, the main spokesman of the Age tried 
to achieve three things, — (a) vindication of the then triumphant science, 
(b) review of human morals in the light of science, and(c) search for a just 
social order. Called upon to explain “What Is Enlightenment?” Kant makes 
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some very interesting observations. “Enlightenment is man’s release from 
self-incurred tutelage. Tutelage is man’s ability to make use of his under- 
standing without direction from Nature”. Kant’s theory of moral freedom, 
delineated above, epitomises the spirit of Enlightenment. 

But, unfortunately, Kant failed to anticipate the cumulative conse- 
quences of the three major doctrines of the Age. True to his .own benign 
nature he “saw” orderliness everywhere, in the starry heavens (astronomical 
laws), in the moral impulses (moral laws), and in the universal stillness 
of Nature (laws of Newtonian mechanics). 

One might say that in his eagerness to see the reign of laws everywhere 
he imagined and invented light of reason where it was not. Unlike Herder, 
he ignores the “disturbing” details of history. He refuses to recognise the 
importances of moral conflict^ For, according to him, morality knows no 
conflict and wherev<n' the so-call(‘d moral conflict is, it is due to the absence 
of moral laws. Occasionally, in his optimistic moments Kant rexognises the 
grey fringes of reason, where the light of scientifi^ reason does not reach or 
docs not reach in abundance. His intellectual discomfiture is clear in two 
areas of liis thought, religion and political theory. The religion that he saw 
within the bounds of reason is morally persuasive but hardly comforting to 
the spiritual urges of th(', religious soul. Secondly, he did expect much of the 
French Revolution. Tie thought it would usher in the Age of Reason in 
practices in the area of harsh politics vindicating the, right of the individual 
and ensuring the rationality of the State. But the bloody aftermath of the 
Revolution shocked him vexy l^adly. And he must have realised the descent 
of the Reasf)!! on earth was not a very easy process. 


II 

Buddhatva is the Sanskrit word which in its meaning stands close to the 
English word Enlightenment. It is by light that darkness is dispelled and visi- 
bility made possible. He who attains the state Buddhatva has no trace of 
darkness left in him and, positively speaking, can sec “everything”, — being, 
non-being and, becoming -clearly and infallibly. In the history of Indian 
philosophy and culture, “Enlightenment” is very closely associated with the 
name of Gautam Buddha, who is also known by such other names as Siddha- 
rtha (literally, one wliose i)ur])ose has been achieved). 

We come across other kindered words in Indian thought, viz., dlmopa’^ 
labdhi (self-realisation ) , citmajhdna (self-knowledge ) , dtma-sdksdtkdra (self- 
encounter) etc. The meanings of these words, though similar, are not same. 
Figure as they do in the writings of different thinkers and systems, their 
intended meanings have to be gathered from the appropriate contexts. On 
the nature of dtrna (self soul ) and the different conceived modes of its appre- 
hension, e.g. realisation, knowledge, and encounter, there is hardly any 
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consensus among philosophers. Even the proponents of noi-self-isin {nairat- 
mavdda), i.e., the view that there is really nothing to be calkxlself, are credited 
to have views on the nature of “self’\ The Indian tradition has a difTercnt 
story to tell about the ontology of the self than the European tradition. Still 
a few points of agreements or convergence should not be lost sight of. 

The elusive nature of self has disturbed not only Hume and Kant but also 
the Buddhist and the Vedantin. Both Plurm; and Kant, if point(‘dly asked, 
would, admit that in “one sense” self is not available, i.e., is not knowable, 
but in “another sense” it is, i.e., is knowable. The first sense is ein])irical: 
the self cannot be given as objerct. The second is transcendental: llu' S('lf is 
given somehow, either as a presupposition or as a meaningfully conm^cling 
thread of disjointed moments of a sort of subjectivity. 'Flie first si'iisc* in which 
self is not cognitively available may be regarded, roughly sp(‘akiiig, scientific. 
Or, one might say, the object of science because^ of its very nature is a kind 
of construction and cannot therefore, be st lf or (wen S(‘If-like. Iwcai the 
most robust realist is likely to h(‘,sitale to claim for the .scientific object what 
is called pure givenness. 

Construction or reconstruction of the given cleimmts into an ol)i('ct is 
impossible without an “I think” principle. This may i)e of the Carl<*sian 
cognito sort or of the Kantian apperceptive uni I arian kind. 'J'his ]nay belik(‘ 
the Advaitin’s sdksi-cetnnd (witnessing self) or tlui Sathkhya’s ulk^i-purum. 
Only one thing I se.e common to all tlu^se formulations of the “1 think” 
principle. “I” of all such expressions as “I seer”, “T imagim*”, “I nuiK^mber”, 
“I think”, “I have”, “I have forgotten” and “1 hope it will ctnne tr> my 
mind again” is essentially (or, should I say, functionally'^) saine. Iwim 
forgetfidness is a presentable content of “I” or “T’-like individuated con- 
sciousness to which it can be ropresentcxl again and again, at least in 
principle. 

The scientific paradigm of object is rpiite unlike “I think” (as a cognitive 
state of awarenc.ss). Even coiicc'ding the force of tlu‘ argument that (wery 
“1 think” is at least partially objed^iHrA in tlu: sens(^ that its reidr-ntifiabilily 
and rc-presentability is basically related to and dependent upon tin? object 
of “I think”, one is logically oblig(‘d to affirm that it is categorially distin- 
guished from the object which is partly giv^ and partly constructc*d. Thr, 
form of every “I think” is “I think of --” of some or other r>l)ject, ])res(rnt or 
absent, perceived or imagined. But that point, in s])ite of its admitted impor- 
tance, is hardly able to blur the line of demarcation between the irnunediable 
subjectivity of “I think” and the paradigmatic objectivity of scientific object. 

At times this demarcation is formulated in a different way and Irom 
another point of view. It is said that science is concerned, at least primarily, 
with the objects of nature connectabli: by quantifiable causal laws, wlun-oas 
philosophy and arts with freely framable cultural activities and experience's 
which have no fixed and firm linkages between themselves. 'I’he r(ralrn of know- 
ledge, tattvajhdna, has often been named also as the realm oi freedom, Frecdon^ 
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is a unique sort of immediacy of consciousness — not mediated, negated, or 
blemished by anything alien in nature to it, — by any object. The unique 
immediacy of consciousness just mentioned has been construed, broadly 
speaking, in two different ways: personally, i.e., as a property of an indi- 
vidual’s awareness, and impersonally, i.e., as the very nature of reality itself. 
As I am trying now to clarify the concept without referring to-particular 
thinkers I do not want to name any one. But the views that readily come to 
my mind in this connection are those, of Sarhkara, Bradley, and K.C. 
Bhattacharyya. It is the immediacy, and not the immensity (spoken of by 
Spinoza, e.g.), of being — of all beings — that is the hallmark of (otherwise 
indefinable) freedom. In freedom, in free union, all men are or become 
what is called Mankind. This is one of the highest aims of all cultures, at 
least of all the theoreticians o^ulturc, irrespective of their ideological per- 
suasions — pro-naturalistic and anti-naturalistic. For example, both Marx, 
a pro-naturalist and Sri Aurobindo, an anti-naturalist, maintain that the 
ideal of human unity is achievable only by free ii^ividuals and their free 
groupings, — free from alien or objective coercion. 

Between law-governed Nature, on the one hand, and what may be called 
the metaphysical realm of Freedom, on theother, stands the expanding realm 
of Culture, a sort of tertium quid. The enlightened man is free man. In the 
twilight area of ‘‘normal” human culture freedom in its highest form, 
buddliotva or the character often attributed to the liberated soul {vimukta 
dtmd), is said to be unachievable. Aesthetic culture and ethical culture are 
admittedly marked by freedom, freedom from subjection or subjugation to 
laws of nature. For example, an art object is more or less freely formed or, 
at any rate, not blindly imitated from what is there in Nature. In most 
cases, the world of art is populated by transformed or transfigured objects of 
Culture or Nature, Extending this line of argument one might say: the norms 
or rules of ethical conduct arc not just customs or conventions of this or that 
society. Axiology is not to be reduced to sociology. Undoubtedly, ethics is 
influenced by society, but the former is not to be identified with the latter. 
Ethical rules are more responsive to, and expressive of, free human beings, 
whereas social rules and regulations arc primarily standardised, typical, and, 
therefore, relatively unable to adapt themselves to subtler aspirations of 
men. 

The Buddhist model of Enlightenment is deeply rooted in the Indian 
culture. Its basic elements are traceable to the intuitive-symbolic teachings 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads. And it has left its imprints in different 
forms on other, subsequent, models of Enlightenment. As I have tried to 
show earlier, the spirit of Enlightenment is freedom and it is said to be attain- 
able by knowledge. But one must not think that there are not other paths as 
well leading to that ideal. The Enlightened person need not necessarily be a 
learned or knowledgeable person in the ordinary sense. One can be very 
wise and virtuous without formal schooling and familiarity with the so-called 
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learned treatises. Only by reading the “Book of Nature” and contemplating 
on its immensely rich contents, the Rg-Vedic poet -philosophers of India 
and the ancient Stoic thinkers of Greece affirmed, one could liberate oneself 
from the bondage of earth and what is earthly and of the flesh and its 
blemishes. In other words, Nature provides the secret key that can unlock 
the door to the beyond, ethical culture of right conduct and right relation 
with all that is there and aesthetic culture of bcautific vision of creation and 
creatures. 

To the Rg-Vedic poct-scers all forms and forces of Nature- 'the sky, the 
sun, fire, energy, wind and so on — disclose some transcendental roalitios. 
These realities are dt^cmed to be living and moving ])res(aices of some 
deities — ^Varuna of sky, Surya of light, Agni of ignition, Soma of energy and 
inspiration, the Maruts of terrible storms. Evc^ry deity, liesides its major 
manifest form, has other kindred expressions. He who gives is a deity or 
It stands for other things as well. danad va dipanad va dyotanad 

va dyusthano va bhavati"',^ Vanina is related to “avarana” (covit) and 
reminds one of Greek Ouranos and the Ahurama/.da of ihr, Avesta. Mitra 
is Varuna’s invariable companion as day is of night. If Vanina covers, 
Mitra uncovers or op(ms up. Tlie two are ordiTly related, rtavrata, Pusan 
and Savitr, like Surya, are also suii'gods. I’he Asvins, tin* inseparable twins, 
are gods of brilliance and lustre, and their sister is Usas. Th(‘y anr aM children 
of Heaven. The god, which in course of time, came to occupy thr. most 
important position in the Vedic panlh<!on is Indra, originally the master 
only of thunder and lightning but, later on, the presiding dt;ity of all atmos- 
pheric phenomena.^® 

Prior to Indra, Vanina was regarded as tlH*: mf)st powi^rful god. He was 
the heaven, the earth, the air, the universe and all besich‘s. Later on, both 
Vanina and Indra yielded their place of supn^macy to Vi^vakarman, the 
creator of heaven and earth, tli(‘ knower and author of all possible worlds. 
Occasionally Brhasj)ati (the lord ofspi^erh), Praja])ati (the lord of f n^atures), 
and Hiranyagarbha (tin god of gf)lden potentiality) are also mentioned as 
the Supreme.^' 

It is clear from the analysis of the attributes of the Vedic gods that, 
broadly speaking, they represent primaril) »he, powers of light, cm<*rgy and 
fertility. Simultaneously, they are also the symbols fif ni^frds, protection and 
elevation or inspiration. Gradually, light became a synonym for lifobreath. 
God turned out to be that (Sat) infinite and inexhaustible source of light and 
life, things and thoughts, which assumes such different name.s and forms as 
Agni, Indra and Varuna for different beings according to their cravings, respon- 
ding to their prayers. Vedic gods, as one notes, unmistakably stand for light, 
illumination or knowledge. The true knower is one who can see through all 
things, beings, and their ord^^rliness, Rta relates and sustains them all, 
including the knower himself. Rta is that transcendental thread that freely 
(but invisibly) binds all natural objects and human subjects. Subtly it out^ 
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across the (seemingly) dividing lines of all duality and multiplicity preserv- 
ing the unity of the Universe and saving it from being reduced to a chaotic 
multiverse. One observes that the loose ends of the above monotheistic and 
monistic trends of the Vedas arc captured back more systematically into the 
Upanisadic concepts of self {atman), God (isvara) and orderly (rtavrata) or 
ethical life. 

The transition from the Vedic ideas to the Upanisadic concepts is very 
logical and clear. It may be illustrated by the concept of individual self, 
jivdlma}^ as the confluent and manifest form of fire, water and earth, on the 
one hand, and of the infinite, on the other. The self has been identified with 
Indra, Prajdpati and all other Gods and living creatures. The light of the self 
is said to be reflection of the Supreme Brahinan^^. The senses and mind of 
the individual S(?lf, though cognji^nt of the objects in and around them, are 
not firm and steady in their ability to hold and see them as systematic wholes. 
The microcosm (man) and the macrocosm (universe) arc essentially identi- 
cal at bottom. From Plato (cf. Tirnaeus) to Lcibni'^ (cf. Monadology) this 
essential identity of the self and God is found time and again in the Western 
thought. However, the underlying essence of the two-in-the-Onc is not clearly 
present or available to the self. That accounts for scepticism regarding both 
self and God. But, viewed from another and more positive end, one can 
point out that the infinity of God indicates the l)oundless scope of both know- 
ledge and freedom potentially available to and realisable hy jlvdlman. Man 
is superior to all creatures of the universe and has close affinity to God in 
nature. 

Living in accordance with, but not quite bound by, the laws of nature, 
man, through his moral disposition and continuous efforts, is capable of 
realising God fully— for he is already a spark of God. Sense and instinct 
inform him of the forces and constraints of his situation in the world. In a 
way it is mxessary. But primarily, the moral lifir is one of understanding, 
reason and intuition. The higlicr faculties need to be nourished but not tied 
df)wn by the lower ones. The latter, in turn, n(*(!d to be receptive of the light 
of the former. Basically speaking, there is nothing in human nature which is 
totally opposed to its endeavour to realise the highest ideal. 

The Upanisadic concept of moral life is not to be understood as logical- 
conceptual in the narrow sense. It requires one to open up oneself to the 
higher forces of light and delight of the universe. The jiva must realise that 
he cannot satisfy or fulfil his desires, especially the good ones, without the 
help of other fellow beings. In the world of fleeting desires and changing 
human relationship, one cannot expect to realise one’s highest aim of life. 
Inner purity and freedom are necessary without which the self cannot con- 
centrate on what is permanent and realise one’s identity with God and 
others — for the permanent alone is universal. The cravings of flesh need to 
be won over. These cravings are natural and provide negative incentive to 
man’s aspiration for the higher life of the Spirit. The Upanisadic God is not 
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a transcendental Beyond. He is here both in nature and society, working 
through the laws of nature and social relations and institutions. Neither 
natural laws are antithetical to spiritual freedom nor institutional afliliation 
an impediment to the realisation of God. Our social membci'ship does not 
demand of us unquestioned conformity. It is through sustained questioning 
and searching that man can rise above the social relations he is situated in 
and can rise above and transform them. It is said by the philoso])her of the 
Upanisads that a realised soul is not subj(!Ct to the laws of N.iture, and his 
understanding is not guided by some fixed and universal categories. Of 
course, at the highest stage, it is said, the jivdtman ge ls itself dissolved into 
paramdtrnan. It is likened to ihe disappearance of the individual rivers into 
the waters of tht vast ocean.'** 

The true relation between the individualselfandGod, strictly speaking, is 
ineffable and does not lend itself to clear conc(‘plual ]u‘es<!ntation. For exam- 
ple, to say, with some that tlie higlu'st stage of that n'alisalion is a state' (?f 
endless ecstasy, purndnamla^ or that of perfect freedom, vimukli^ dex's not make 
the matter, intellectually spcMking, very clear. ^Flu' demand for clarity uiuhn- 
standably raise d by logical inte'llect remains unfulfilh d in this an^a primarily 
because of the very ineffable or unspeakai)le nalur(‘ of the reflation. 'I’hat is 
wily to sj)cak the unspeakable one nc<*ds metaphois and symbols. Sinh 
expressions as ‘‘rivers flowing into and disajqxsiring in tin; ocean", “e*va])ora- 
tion ofcaniphor in air”, '‘dissolution of a lump of salt into water” and “idiniti- 
ty of the jar-bound sky {ghatdkcLsa) and tli<‘, unbounded sky {ffn(dk(L(a)'' are 
admittedly metaphorical and sugg(‘stive but hardly give, any clear and 
convincing picture of the relation, d'he main ])oint which is to bci brought 
to the fcjre is that nicest of the autliors of the Ujianisads rejec t the: vicrw that 
the highc^st stage of self-realisation, rctalisalion of the: Sigireme by the* indi- 
vidual, is marked by the tcUal disa]>j)eai'anc( c>r dissolution ol the- serif itsc-ll, 
leaving one undiffercrntialed and unindividualcd VVliole. J'he enlighlcnc-d 
soul, it is said, lives with God at the* same jilanc* of exislcrnc e. Because! e>f its 
self-realisation it does no' get disintegraterd. d’he individuality of the se-lf is 
not lost in the freedom and liliss ed' the Divine. In this slate of sdyutya the 
human self participates in the Divine qualities of all-knowingne*ss and bliss. 
But this participation is not total and does eot exteriid to His unique powers 
of creating and controlling the world e;r of granting emancipation to human 
souls. This state of liberation, sdyuiya^ is to be distinguished freuii what is 
callerd kaivalya, the state of pure onerness. 

While Gaue^apada, Saiiikara and olherr non-dualists like Mandaiia 
Misra and Suresvara highlight the id<-niiiy of the r<*al human self with the 
pure manifesting unity of all consciousness, tlury differr in their emphasis 
on the relative importance ol knejwlcdge and action as merans to attaining 
emancipation. They draw a distinction be-tween the rerai sell f)r dtman (un- 
clouded by worldly experience) and the: jiva or individual soul (subject to 
the diversity of the empirical w'orld). Nescience {ajiidna) has Iwej aspects, — 
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mdyd of creative-generative (viUepa) sort and avidya of veiling-enveloping 
(dvarana) sort. God [livara) is the Absolute {Brahman) veiled by avidya and 
projected by mdyd. The real self appears as jiva also because of the said two 
powers of nescience. The indefinable relation between livara and jiva is 
like the relation between a thing and its reflection {pratibimba) in water. 
The non-dualists’, interpretation of the Vedas and Upanisads is primarily 
cognitivist, i.e., its accent is on knowledge (jhana). To clarify these difficult 
metaphysical points, the non-dualists occasionally resort to analogies and 
metaphors, but they remain firm in their adherence to the path of knowledge 
{jhdna-mdrga) . To them, to know is to be: in true knowledge there is no 
knower-known or subject-object duality. Correctly understood, the self does 
not, rather cannot, perform any action {karma) for attaining liberation. It is 
only the embodied ego, bound Ipy avidya^ which performs action. The self 
by its very nature is liberation.^® Knowledge is one uninterrupted and abiding 
plenum. When it arises, it automatically negates its negation, i.e., igno- 
rance.^® Knowledge is in itself the destruction of t^c causes of bondage, 
rather than being the cause of their destruction. While Sariikara consistently 
rejects the view that in addition to knowledge action is also necessary for 
achieving liberation {jhdnakarmasamyuccavdda)^ Mandana Misra affirms that 
the appearance of diversity, though false, cannot be removed unless one 
performs ritual action {nityakarma) . Besides meditation, this sort of action is 
strongly recommended both by Mandana Misra and Suresvara. However, 
in fairness to Samkara, it has to be mentioned that he also recognises the 
need of performing moral actions. Even the seeker of Brahman can and 
docs act. But, from a higher point of view, he does not act in any ordinary 
sense, i.e., desiring its results. One might say: he acts more as an instrument 
of a non-willing pure Consciousness than as an agent on his own account. 
I am quite aware that even this low-keyed formulation is open to several 
objections, but as my main aim here — to discuss the nature of liberation 
itself — is not closely related to these objections, I do not propose to go into 
the details of the same. 

In contrast to Sariikara, Ramanuja thinks that self-conscious souls desire 
things according to their own free will and that God does not stand in the 
way. More positively speaking, God allows the individuals to will and act 
“independently”. I say “independently” because this so-called independence 
of the individuals, on the final analysis, is found to be dependent upon the 
supreme will of God. He is their inner controller. Ramanuja tries to reconcile 
this inner control of God over the individuals with the outer (but not false) 
freedom of the latter.^^ Pleased with the knowledge and devotion of the 
individual jivas^ God grants them emancipation from their worldly bondage. 
Ramanuja’s notion of bhakti (devotion) has a distinct cognitive undertone 
{jndna-viiefa) and should not be confused with pure feeling.^® In bhakti~rasa^ 
feeling of devotion, the daulity between the devotee and the Supreme object 
of devotion, in tliis case God, is not lost. In fact, its preservation is the neces- 
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sary condition for making the individual self’s aspiration to attain God or 
God-like perfection intelligible. The need to surrender to God that the self 
feels is indicative of its cognitive awareness of its own imperfection, of Ideal 
Being which is able to respond to and remove it, and also of the latter’s per- 
sonal-cum-responsivc nature. The concepts of surrender, grace and blissful joy 
figure prominently in the bhakti cults of India. The performative and ritua- 
listic corelates or expressions of these proto-cognitive attitudes and disposi- 
tions are prayer, worship, meditation and contemplation, and singing of 
hymns in praise and adoration of the Ideal Being. Kven in de;*]) devotion, 
the devotee is somehow conscious of the Ideal Being, of his own drwotion, 
and His qualities which draw him tow^ards Him and explain his ycnirning for 
Him. According to the devotionalist, the personal idealist and the qiialilied 
monist, the realisation of the Perfect Ideal of (iod does not im])ly , the (‘Xtinc- 
tion of the individual self; realisation implies living a new higher life 
in union with God and becoming a part of His life, a partner of His imrxpli- 
cablc or uncaused creative i)lay {lila). This one-many n'lation is said to 
have two dimensions — tem])oral and et(;rnal. In difl'erent (*j>ochs, |)arti- 
cularly when the rot of decadence and degeneration S(‘t in in a big way, the 
incarnations of God on earth play this creative roU^ and game i()r revam])ing 
the human values and regenerating the social life. In a more metai^hysical 
vein one might say that this gajiie is going on etc'anally {nityalild) and conti- 
nuous sclf-individuation is intrinsic to the very nature of God. In this context 
the metaphor that human beings are limbs o( Ciod .seems to be vcTy sugg(^stiv<;. 
The Vcdic-Upani.sadic ideas of libeiatum or lailighteniiKnit as reprc‘.se.nted 
by \\\i^ jhdnavddis (coguitivists) like*. Saiiikara ixud bhaktivddi}^ (devoiionists) 
like Ramanuja undoubtedly diOcr in S(*veral n spects. But tli<U should not 
make one blind to theii points of agreement. Por examjde, Saiiikara’s notion 
of knowledge maximally exjdoits the notion of identity- -identity of the 
knower and the known, and scruj>ul(msly avoids its discursive* a.s.soeiation. 
But he, like Ramanuja, recognises the nece.ssity (jf wor.sliij), prayer and also 
bhakti for salvation from vorldly bondage i\nd attachment to the Iruits ol 
work. Jhdna or knowledge is neither antithetical nor alien to bhakti or devo- 
tion: both can take the soul to the same goal of supreme realisation. Tire 
devotee can know God and the knower fcv ^ Him. Our eiiccmnter with the 
Supreme is of different sorts. These alternative modes of apprehension or 
realisation arc equally valid or authentic. One may exclude the other without 
even questioning it or claiming to have invalidated it. Wliile Vedanta holds 
the view that mukti means the dissociation of the .sell from the subjective 
representations and the world-appearance, Nyiiya-vaUesika and Mimanisa 
maintain that the pure state of the self is unconscious; and, according to 
Saihkhya and Yoga, it is pure intelligence. Without contradicting himself, a 
Vedantist may say: a part of ourself, under the strong influence ot vrtlis and 
samskdraSy may exist and work as if it were uncon.scious of its own experience, 
and, at the same time, a part of it, purged of its all non-essential vfitis and 
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sarhskdras, may shine like pure intelligence, iuddha-buddha-mukta buddhi. The 
Jaina anekdntavddi has rightly criticised different system-builders by pointing 
out that in their eagerness to justify logically their own views and to criticise 
those of others, they fail to peruse their alternative character, internal cohe- 
rence, and external non-contradiction. It is quite possible that what is essen- 
tially the same truth may be presented differently and consecutively {Kram- 
drpana) and yet as elements of an identical set of togetherness {sahdrpana). 
The trichotomy ofjndna, karma^ and bhakti is figment of the faculty psycholo- 
gist’s imagination and understandably distorted and misused by the system- 
builders. K.G. Bhattacharyya rightly observes: “The spiritual being that is 
secured by karma and bhakti cannot... be very different {romjhdna. The clarity 
of spiritual being is implicitly or explicitly the clarity of knowledge”.^® Most 
of the systems of Indian Pliilosojpshy, both of the dstika and the ndstika variety, 
broadly speaking, agree, in affirming that interested karmas sully the original 
purity of the human soul and Xhdii jndna is essential to remove the effects of 
karma and purify it. For example, according to the ^ina view, so long man 
is in samsdra, the veil of karma on his soul can only be partially lifted by testi- 
mony [huti) and ordinary knowledge {rnati). In the state of perfect release 
[moksa)^ the soul has in it infinite knowledge {anantajndna)^ infinite percep- 
tion {anantadarSana) , and in addition, is credited to have even omniscience 
{kevala-jhdna)/i,c.y the rare achievement of having perfect knowledge of all 
things simultaneously. 

The exponents of the Nydya-Vaiksika school of thought are unanimous 
in their recognition of mok^a^ i.c., freedom, as the ultimate end of life. But 
they differ in their characterisation of this end. According to Kaniida, a 
person attains liberation when his karma is rendered ineffective or when his 
internal organ, manas, gets disjoined from his self. Only in samddhi the latter 
condition is obtained. 

Vatsyayana’s definition of liberation, apavarga, has been constructed in 
terms of Brahman and bliss, i.e., absence of pain, and is bound to remind its 
Upani§adic roots. Udayana defines it as a state of indifference {Kaivalya) to 
be attained through botli discursive knowledge and devotional attitude. 
The bondage and the resulting suffering, duhkha and kleia, of man are due to 
false knowledge {mithyd-jhdna), identification of self with not-self, including 
body, senses, feelings and knowledge. With the destruction of attachment, 
the urge to act dies down and therewith disappear rebirth and sorrow. In a 
rather unorthodox vicn, Udayana speaks of possibility of sarvamukti, liberation 
of all. This concept of liberation is traditionally associated with the Buddhist. 
Unlike the Hindu, the Buddhist’s accent is on the collective liberation. One 
cannot be truly liberated leaving the rest in bondage. Further, somewhat 
like the Buddhist, the Nyaya-Vaisesika thinker holds that the state of libera- 
tion is marked neither by pure knowledge nor by pure bliss; it is a state of 
perfect qualitylessness. Kumarila {Purva-Mimdtiisd) is also of the view that 
in the state of liberation, the self does not have the qualities of pleasure, 
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pain, knowledge, willing, etc. These qualities are not native to the self, which 
has in it only the potency of knowledge {jminaiakii], KnowU^dge of objects 
is generated by the activity of the manas and other senses. Distinct from the 
body, the self perceives itself by mdnasa-pratyaksay a mental perception. 
Unlike Kant, Kumarila thinks that the self can be both subject and object 
of knowledge. Though knowing of the self itself as subject and other things 
as objects take place simultaneously but their modes of being ])resented to 
the sell are not identical. The self is not presented as tlu^ knower of knowledge 
of ol)Jccts. It is presented as the awareness of ‘T*’. 'ho attain liberation the 
self has to enjoy and suflei exhaustively thefniits ol'his good and bad ac tions, 
perform nilya-karmas^ and ndrain from performing all sorts ni kdtnya-kinmas. 
For non-performance of the former product's sins and jx'rforjuance of the 
latter binding effects. On the attainment of iil)er.ition, the body gt'ts dissol- 
ved, performance of action becomes iiupossiblt', and thus rebirth is ruled out. 
As one sees, most tjf the Indian ])hiloso]3lu‘rs and sadkaktLs bt'lit'Ve in the 
attainability of mukti or fret'dom frtnu ])ain. 'Jdit* const ioiisness of pain is of 
such a nature that an initailion to geJ rid of it is inln ii'ii! in it. Unless one 
gets rid td it, its facthood in a senst! is nnqu(‘stion4d)le. Iai u after one frizes 
oneself from it, its non-(*xistence rt'mains as a fact in one's const iousnt'ss or 
at least as a ])oiential mt'iuory. Fethng as well as non-ieeling of ])ain as 
‘‘object” has a peculiarity t)f its own. It dot's not have a causal spttilicity 
ordinarily associatt'd with the pnrst'iitation of a thing to tlit* bodily senses 
producing sotne ])<irlicular sort of irritation and n‘nu‘ml>ranct‘. 'I’iit' ft'tding 
of pain easily lends itselldo cognitive rt lleclion wherein, intt'iestingly ent)Ugli, 
according to luilh the Buddhist and the X't tlanlist, its unst.ible, int'omj)atible, 
and dissoluble t haiMCters become clear. 

According It; tin: Sariikhya vit:w, iht: feeling of ];ain, generated by the 
rajas guna prakfli^ thtjugh, strictly S])t!aking, alit:n to iht: self, is taken to 
be a ])art of and suffered by the sell because aviveka, lack of spiritual rellection 
and sense: of discrimination. In viveka-buddhi, Mie human mind in its dying 
moments delivers its sen.: oi elistint lit)n fnan tlu: sell. Mukli dt>es nt>t owe 
its origin to any deliberate enter])rist*. It is sp'aitaneous and part of liftr- 
proccss. Mukti, when attainted, is like a given ])art ol lile, marking a Joy in the 
disappearance of the experienu: t;f pain. 'A liile ftn' \^*danta, this anonda 
is positive: and abiding, for Satiikhya, it is like a hvmn sung in j)raist: of the 
final passing away of the mind as the source of all j)ain and suffering. Freedom 
is the cessation of bhoga, mental experience of natural objects, marked by 
enjoyment and suffering. liuddhi informs uniformly every self as hlwktr. Unless 
the self can rise above or put an end to tliis bhoktrtva-buddhi, the sense of 
being an enjoyer-sufferer, bhokrtva persists. Tlie pure sell is to be understood 
as individual among individuals (pnriisd-samdnya) and manifests itself as 
having no character {nirdharmaka) . The exisieuce ol multi])licity of self is 
rooted in asmitd, a persistent sense of ‘T am”, of buddlii. It is only at the 
functional level asmita-buddhi that the coiiuiiunity of selves may be said to 
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be existent. Really speaking, they never form a unity. Each self is essentially 
an hvara. But without reference to asmita-buddhi^ it is not possible to assert 
one ^eM-hvara is or is not simultaneously conscious of other selves-Z/z^^mJ. 
After the attainment of mukti^ when the sense of “I am” is not there, the self, 
though it retains its individuality, can hardly be said to be conscious of it. 
The individuality of mukta purusa^ liberated self, is contentless: neither its 
own self nor other selves can be its content. To speak of content without 
buddhi makes no sense in the context of Sariikhya. 

While, according to Sariikhya and Vedanta, the realisation of freedom is 
primarily a knowing process, Yoga states that it is a willing process. In bhakti- 
systems the achievement of freedom is mainly ascribed to a feeling process. 
The presupposed tripartite distinction of the mental process is a heuristic- 
classificatory device and not a triie description of the in-goings of the mind. 
In fact, the mental in-goings, like the gunas or Prakrli, are always variably 
mixed up. To get rid of the bad will of bhoga^ says Yoga, one has to exercise 
one’s good will under the light of buddhi (knowledge^ and asmitd (feeling). 
Frontal and passing wills need to be sustained by a deep and abiding willing, 
and frontal and fleeting feelings by a deep and lasting feeling. Every stage 
of yoga is marked by this duality. The yogi is said to have two souis — inner 
and outer. While, outwardly, he does actually will to be what he is not, 
inwardly he holds l)ack the power to will. Logically, it is not possible to 
regard the latter as the product or result of one’s willing. Rather it is the 
ground of* the former and should be clearly called freedom. Willing is not 
possible without presupposing freedom of will. Freedom is a fact and not 
obtained through ratiocination. As a result of “outer” free wills and acts 
what the yogi gets in a sense — an “inner” sense — already available to him 
as the content of his wills and acts. One might rightly observe: in “outer” 
yoga the yogi gets the already got, i.c., what is already there as a truth or 
value in the realm of his boundless “inner” freedom. Patanjali speaks of 
two grades of yoga — samprajhdta and asamprajhdta. The former has in its 
four sub-grades to be defined in terms of the contents of its object — vitarka^ 
viedra, dnanda, and asmitd, means concentration on a vrtti^ intend- 

ing an object. The object has both its gross {sthula) and subtle {svkima) 
existence. When the concentrative intuition is concerned only with the gross 
particularity of the object, it is called vitarka. At the next higher level of intui- 
tion {viedra)^ the subtle aspect of the object is grasped. When viedra succeeds 
fully in grasping the subtle essences {tanmdtras) of objects, the yogi experiences 
an inexplicable joy (dnanda). This joy is mainly associated with the said 
process of grasping and not to be confused with subjective pleasure. Of course, 
an element of subjectivity is there. Intensive concentration on dnanda lifts 
the yogic awareness to the still higher level of asmitd^ when the yogi encoun- 
ters the subject itself. 

In samprajndta yoga, the mind of the yogi is fixed on a content, assumes 
its form, and gets “in to it” {tatsiha). This state is also called samdpatti. In 
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this state the mind is not only self-consciously concentri\tcd on the content 
but also in conscious of its will to get itself witlidrawn from other contents. 
The mind puts in added efforts to beat off all distraclivc influences on itself, 
to be more and more identified with the object of its reflection, and filled 
in by the latter. The yogic consciousness is spiritually refleetiw, simulta- 
neously abstractive and concentrative, wilfulK’ disengaged from other objects 
and exclusively engaged in the chosen object, n'stl'ully active in nature. 
At its high samdpatti stage the inclinations of tlu‘ mind become feeble. With 
the reduced functioning of rajas and tanuu: and owing to eulti\al(‘d habit 
{abhydsa) and disinterested spiritual ])raetiec‘ [vahdgya), the distiacti\e ten- 
dency of the mind steadily comes down. As a Itmg as vitti remains, hhoga or 
experience is unavoidable. Vrtti imi)lies viksvpa, actual or i)otential. liven 
in samprajndta samddlii, there is jiotential expedience* e)f suilering. Prajhd 
that shines in samddhi enable\s ihc. yoga-yukta se*lf te) witness the suilering self 
as if from a higher level. Prajndjah samskdui is e)ppe)se‘d te) and we‘akens 
viksepjah-samsakdra. But without vairdgya one canne)t steadily masler the W'ill 
to nivrtti. Fre)m vairdgya threiugh yoga, the* mind reache*s the* stage* uf para- 
vairdgya (without vrtti and kne)W'l(‘dg(‘) marke d by disirelessne ss and final 
negation of unfreedom. Strictly sj)e*aking, lre‘edf)m means Ireedom even 
from knowledge, for know'ledge^ is se)mehe)W rooted in vrtti. Whvw nivfltiy the 
state of dcsire'lessness, reaches its zenith, the se ll is suj)e‘re'e>ns('ious wiili all its 
activity at complete rest. 

Yoga is a pre-Aryan tradition of spiritual life* in India. It was for a long 
time more in the nature of practice* than of lhe‘e)ry. 'I'he pre)e*ess ofgiving it a 
theoretical shape Instead lor a lejng period indie ating its interae tie)n with otluT 
Indian systems of thought. 'The same: thing may be* said abe)ut the teachings 
of the Buddha. He himself wdis firmly op])osed te) tlu* ide*a e)f systematisation 
or theorisation of his views born out ol his own me:ditation, contemplation, 
and ultimate* realisatie)n. In a more gene-ral vein e)ne might say, as I myself 
have briefly alluded to earlier, that all syste*ms of Indian plule)se)j)hy, both 
astika and nastika, arc irac» able to pre:-sysienititic and e)pen-ended spiritual 
intuitions and poetic innghts preserved in the Vedas and the Upanisacls. 
The word “spiritual” need not be take n always as a synon>m of “re'ligious”. 

Systematisation of ideas is like institutie)nal*.>atie>n e)f practie ers. Ciradually, 
attempts are made to marry the two, making them in the* proc(*ss more; and 
more clcarcut and fixed, and easily isejlable from othe r and even kindred 
systems and sub-systems. For analytical study f)ne understandably welcomes 
well-defined systems and well-formed institutions. But it is clear frOm the 
history of Indian culture that primacy of reason in the realms both ol theory 
and practice gives rise to more and more diversity and conflict and hardly 
brings about the unity of their elements. The main reason why I did not 
take up the Buddhist notions of enlightenment and nirvdna before looking 
into the comparable notions ol other systems ol later origin is that their pre- 
sentation, at least to start with, was simple and flexible, lending itself to 
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different formulations and interpretations. The Jaina view of anekantavada 
went a step farther in explaining and legitimising the said hermeneutic 
diversity without generating any antinomy. 

Though clearly pre-Vedic in their origin, yoga and tantra, as they come 
down to us, are mixed up with a number of post-Vedic ideas and their 
systematic forms. Strong in their practical-procedural side, these two ancient 
trends of ancient Indian culture have left their deep imprint in different 
ways both on the axiology and eschatology of different schools. That the 
summum bonum of life is not merely a matter of knowledge is more or less 
recognised by all. Even those who like Saihkara highlight the importance of 
the path of knowledge {jfidna-marga) arc never tired of emphasising the 
psycho-somatic base of the spiritual endeavour {sddhand). As I have indicated 
earlier, cognivitism and devoiionalism, rightly understood, arc mutually 
complementary and not exclusive. 

The most important component of the European spirit of enlightenment, 
we know, is reason and reason-based knowledge. most cases, this reason 
has been accepted and praised for its discursive functions, associated with 
the marvels of experimental sciences, and put to classificatory, definitive, 
measurable and system-making uses. Only a few critical minds like Hume 
and, to some extent, Kant saw and spoke of the limits of reason. Most of 
them gave the impression that they could foresee the confident and victorious 
march of science. Bathing in the reflected sun of science, the European felt, 
for the first time and, perhaps, with some justification, that he could now 
succ<;ssfully penetrate into the secrets of the universe and that, on the basis 
of that knowledge, it would be possible for him to conquer the world physi- 
cally as well. In tliis otherwise unflawed story of success, one might say, the 
most important missing principle is “cogito” or ‘T think’’ which primarily 
made this success story itself possible by way of largely freeing itself from the 
dogmatic and dying institutional moorings of theology. Religion was humbled 
and disturbed, though not quite displaced, by science; the latter started 
assuming the respectability of the former and increasingly staking its claim 
for the high position it had held. The concepts of freedom, though theoreti- 
cally defended, started yielding the pride of place to the concept of a rational 
order. The search for a new social order and the laws underlying it is collateral 
to the enlightened spirits’ search for the all-pervading laws of Nature. 
Between the increasing pressures of science and society of the time, the self 
got somewhat smothered. Freedom was considered almost exclusively in its 
social dimensiem. The inner or individual aspect of freedom did not receive 
due attention even from political individualists. The upswing of science 
and the resulting upgoing of its authority gave rise to a new collectivist 
culture, which began to weaken not only the theological authority of the 
time but also the very base of spiritual culture. The idea gained ascendancy 
that wliat could be universalised was scientific culture and not spiritual 
culture. This new pliilosophy of science proved a damper, if not a positive 
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hindrance, for those who would follow the internal way to the spiritual 
culture of freedom for all (or sarva-muktl as we called it earlier in India). 

I would return to discuss these points in a more connected and detailed 
manner later on. 

Meanwhile let me round up the Buddhist account of enlightenment 
which, interestingly enough, is proving so attractive and precious to the Kuro- 
American mind, despite (or because of?) its intensive exposure to the influ- 
ences of modern science, technology and industry. 

When the spirit of European enlightenment felt deeply drawn by the 
ideal of perfect knowledge, i.e., science, the Indian def(Mider jhana-marga 
as primary means to mukti had a different conce])t of knowledge in his mind 
which, as I have already pointed out, docs recognis(‘ the presence* of right 
elements of feeling and willing within its sco]^e. (^f Kant's notion of good- 
will it has often been critically observed that it wills nothing, i.t*., it is cont»*nt- 
less. The exponents of Saihkhya, Yoga, and Buddha may interveiu* in favour 
of Kant and plausibly argue that the ren<*.ctive will tlial wills nothing is, by 
its V'^ry cultivated culture, not meant to will any particular aim or objcrctive, 
and that it is intended to have only that ought-])roperty which is univrrsnlis'^ 
able. If a man entertains a will directed to a particular cov(‘te‘d object, without 
first establishing control over will and ijn])arting by ])ower of reas.on/ 
knowledge* a universalisabh; good ])roperty to it, In* will find his mind 
bound to that olgcct and afflictexl with anxiety {vlkfepa)f\him\ tlu* uiu’ertain 
outcome of his cndeav’'our. Both Yoga and Buddhism d(^f(Mid tin* id(*a) of 
restful, i.(*., non-anxious and quiescent state of consciousne.ss. “Arrested 
activity” {nirnddha) and “contentless will” (nivr/ti) are kindred states of 
elevated consciousness of freedom. The atlainnnrTit of quif*sc(*n('e has berm 
described by the Buddhist as the highr^st l)liss. TIu! goal of life! is to rise 
ab(iVe or stand apart from the ceaseless motion and action of tin* ])hr*nomenal 
life. Stacherbatsky writes: “The name for this (pieiscrmce was Nirvana. 'I'lie 
term was pre-Buddhist used in the sense r)f thr: dissr)lution of the pe rsonal 
in the universal whf)lc {hrahma-nirvdna) . The means f)f attaining this was 
Toga. According to some scholars early Buddhism was me.rely Yoga, and lack 
of permanent individual, Nirvana, etc. were inventetd by the later Buddhism. 
Th (‘SC scholars interpret Yoga as vulgar magic. Yoga is, luiwever, not magic 
but well-devoted technique r)f concentration. Yoga brings about a ‘('onditir)n 
of quiescence’ 

Whether Yoga is magic or not depends on how one interprets it. Yoga 
may be regarded asmagic without the adjective “vulgar”. K.Cl. Bhattacharyya, 
for example, finds an important place for magic in Yoga. The first 
point in connection with the Yoga as magic is to be borne in mind is this. 
It owes its origin to S(jme inclination or df*sire, vrlti, althfiugh it dorrs not 
ultimately aim at it. The content of Yogic consciousness, whatrrver it may be, 
is presented to the mind, because of t^r//i-bound buddhi, in a form which is 
partly faithful and partly ^unfaithful to the original real, e.g., the presence of 
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a coloured object in the mirror. Besides, Yoga successfully interferes with the 
causal process of nature and its experience {bhoga) in our mind. It transforms 
the “natural” and brings about something “unnatural” in its place. “ (Yoga) 
is thus tantamount to the willing of miracle or magic... There is no escape 
from magic. ”2^ 

The basic motive of Buddha’s teaching is redemption from' suffering. 
All forms of knowledge and conduct are subordinate to it. Psychology occu- 
pies a special position in ihn realm of knowledge. The physiological basis of 
psychology is also duly recognised. The physiological urge to act, the voli- 
tional preparation for performance of it, the act itself, and the intellectual 
awareness of its possible consequences — the feeling of regret or pleasure, are 
easily analysable stages of action. Good actions tend to weaken or destroy 
the passions and illusions underlying Karma and promote un-selfishness or 
egolessness. The eventual outcome of good actions is nirvana. It is distant 
from, or alien to, the nature of the mind. Tied down to the phenomenal 
world {sarhsdra)^ the mind in a subtle way remains efer in touch with nirvana. 
Even then man, being situated as he is in the phenomenal world of ceaseless 
change and numerous sarnskdras, has to go through certain stages to get to 
his goal. The eight stages mentioned by Buddha are all Aryan in origin: 
right faiths, right aspirations, right speech, right conduct, right mode of 
living, right effort, right mindedness and right lapture. 

The mind of man is so constituted that it not only knows its nirvana- 
promise but also of the impurities standing in the way. Unless the impurities 
like lust, anger, hatred, envy, pride, delusion, and attachment to objects are 
removed by right effort, there can be no enlightenment. From the level of 
sense-bound cognition of complex objects, skandhas, one has to rise to that of 
intuition, prajnd. And it ripens into bodhi or enlightenment. Dhydna, medita- 
tive contemplation and exploration of the deeper reaches of consciousness, 
is said by the Hinayanist to be marked by four stages: joy born of solitude, 
deep peace and calm of mind, a state of completely stilled self-love without 
any trace of passion and prejudice in it, and self-control in tranquillity. It 
is also promotivc of some basic noble sentiments, viz., fondly kindness 
{maitri), compassion {kariind), cheerfulness {mudita), and impartiality 
(upek^d). Many of the said effects oi dhydna arc very similar to the known 
outcomes of yoga. The com})ound term yoga~dhydna is perhaps the right 
expression to be used in this spiritual context. But one is advised to recall 
the different aims of yoga envisaged in different Indian systems of spiritual 
culture. The Upanisadic seer-thinker takes yoga in its literal sense, i.e., 
union, union with or realisation of Brahman. In Patanjali’s Yoga, it has 
been primarily taken to be cognitive conquest of whatever is real, — a sort 
of total “truth-touch” {satydnubhava) ^ to use a term of Sri Aurobindo. Will 
not “reality-touch” {tattvdnubliava) be a more appropriate term to describe 
the spiritual state of affairs in question? 

Disinclined to be drawn in any metaphysical dispute regarding the nature 
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of nirvana, Buddha tried to clarify its mcanine; by a simile. The liberated self, 
said Buddha, is like an extinct lamp. Literally, the word means “blowing 
out” or “cooling down”. Associated meanings are numerous, viz., calm, 
sheenlessness, liberation, disappearance, settling down, fulfilment, blissful- 
ness. When the oil that keeps a light lit is exhausted, the light goes out. The 
flame is no longer there. After all, this is a figurative expression. Buddha 
was deeply aware of the fact that no figurative expression can take one dc^ep 
into the heart of the issue. But this is the only possible apj^roximation avail- 
able to the normal human mind for the understanding of the unspeakable 
nature of nirvana. One can attain nirvana in this sarhsdra when one’s passions, 
but not life, come to an end. This is called sopddhiiesa nirvana (Pali; Saupa^ 
dhUesa nibbdna). In the state of anopadhiksa nirvana, (Pali: anupddhikfa 
nibbdna) the very being of a person, the negation of kinyafa, gets 
negated or comes to an end. Anopadhiksa nhvdna marks the S(‘lfJess reality nr 
imyatd. It is like speckless si)ace or windless air. This state of absolute self- 
lessness in which, one miglit say, the phenomenal world of (“xpf‘rience stands 
dissolved, is also known as parinirvdna, a state liigher than nirvana. Somehow 
even parinirvdna has a reference to the individual (may be to his highest stage 
of perfection) and is, of course, to be distinguished from supreme reality 
called iunya. Only negated or determiiiat<* ^unya a])pears as indi' idual, 
human or otherwise. 

^^nnya itselfknows no change, i.e., is beyond change. lie whoattains nirvana 
has no activity whatsoever in him and all his desires to act stand absolutely 
calm and tranquil {eittavrttinirodha). A<?imj)(>ssible for him, s.iys Nagasena. 
It is an eternal state that lies behind the skandhas. and is not subjec t to the 
law of birth, disease, decay, and death. Y(‘t, according to Buddha, it would 
be wrong to hold that nirvana means annihilation. At times it has been 
described as a state of identific'ation with the Plux that is Reality. In that 
case, strictly speaking, nirvana should not be taken as a state. It is them a 
process. But nirvdna, being the end of a s])iritual proc:ess, cannot ilsc^If be a 
process. So this approach is also found to be inadequate. 'Phus only through 
a series of negation one might hope to gcU closer to the true meaning ninirvdna. 
Even then one can hardly besure to have grasped it exactly. Perhaps, because 
of its intrinsic indefinability, Buddha did not think it fit even to try to derfine 
this enigmatic ncgaticjn of every phencjinenon. Tcj affinn that nirvana is 
eternal {idkata~vdda) or to deny that it is a temporal process {uccheda-vdda) 
rooted in passions etc., says Buddha, arc equally untenable. The rcral truth 
of the matter is not itself a position, still less a third position, trying to recon- 
cile the said two positions. Both affirmation and denial of any position arc 
two equally distorted ways of ther^rlsation. Buddha’s is not a theory, not a 
position. Murti says it is a “no-posilion” and free from the inadequacy of 
cither. Even then, the point which in defence of Buddha’s “no-posilion” 
view demands our attention is: nirvdna, though unspeakable in nature, and 
beyond conceptual theorisation, is positive in character. The term nihilisma 
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often used in this connection is unfortunate and disinformative. After all, 
nirvana is lattva^ Reality, despite its ineffal>ility. In a para-normal experience, 
this Reality is non-discursively apprehended. 

Whatever interpretation, positive or negative, I prefer, needs some subs- 
tantiation. The negativist interpretation draws its main inspiration from the 
Buddhist’s insistent denial of tlie ego-principle. Nagasena’s vi&ws on the 
matter, as found in the Milinda Pahhd {Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II) lends 
strong support to the nihilistic interpretation of nirvana. Nirvana has been 
linked to unborn and immortal space. It does not change or decay. Nor is it 
reborn. It is not an adjunct to anything. Nothing can envelop or obstruct it. 
It is infinite. While the said qualities of nirvana give an unmistakable negativist 
interpretation, one cannot miss some other qualities mentioned by Nagasena 
hims(ilf which provcid incomp^iblc with the nihilistic view. Nirvana has l:)een 
compared with Kalpataru, the legendary wish-fulfilling tree, which yields all 
sorts of fruits answering all sorts of human desires. Nirvana has Ijecn said 
to be delightful, shining, beautiful in colour, fragr^t and of a very pleasant 
taste. All these qualities arc bound to lead one to believe that nirvana is 
positive in character. 

A somewhat positive view is found also in tlie writing of Buddhaghosa. 
It is definitely inclined towards the positive part of Nagasena’s view. Its 
origin cannot be ascribed to contemplation. It is only attained and realised 
by it. It knows no origin, dc('ay or d(.ath. It is eternal. It is without any form 
and colour. Since it is realisable by transcendental intuition, its reality cannot 
be d(‘nicd. 

Moreover, Buddha himself is reported to have said about it that it is 
unborn {ajdtam), un-become {abhutam), un-madc (akdlam), and un-com- 
pounded {asahkhatam) , Consequently, it is hardly discernible. 

Some thing may be indiscernible and yet positively real in nature. 
Notwithstanding Buddha’s interpretation, some modern scholars like Paul 
Dahlkc and Yamakami Sogen are firm in their negative interpretation of 
Buddha’s words on nirvana. There is no doubt that the Hinayanists represen- 
ting the older school of Buddhism were in favour of the negative interpre- 
tation. According to them, a deep and continuous study of the nature of 
things, of the Skandhas (3 aggregates), Dhdftis (18 elements of existence) 
dyatanas (12 bases) leads to the total cessation of all psychosomatic functions. 
And as a result of that all objects of knowledge, — past, present and future, 
“disappear”. If whatever sustains intellection gets exhausted, the process of 
intellection itself comes to an inevitable end. This view oi nirvana is emphati- 
cally asserted as anti-nihilistic. 

The positivist view of nirvana finds favour with the Vaibhdsika school. 
Nirvdna is likened to an absolutely positive state of existence which is free 
from all passions and stains of the personalised life. The Sautrdntikas, like the 
Vaibhdpkas, are strongly in favour of the positivist interpretation of nirvana 
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which, it seems, deeply, later on, influenced the ideas of Vedanta and Nyaya 
on the question of human liberation. 

The views of the Sarvdstivdditis (the proponents of all-existents) and the 
Vaibhasikas on the nature of nirvana and the related issues merit mention for 
more than one reason. The seventy-two categories of elements [dharmas) 
are said by the former to be of composite nature {saimkrta), Tliougli subject 
to the law of causation {pratiyasamutpdda) and mntati(jn, the said n^als, 
mental, material and otherwise, are substantially eternal and imperishable. 
The philosophy of all-exisrents speak of tliree (“ternal ineomposite elt^numts 
or reals [asamskrladharmas), viz., dkd<a, praiisank/iydnironfia, wwA apratis ihkhyd- 
nirodha, Pralisankhydnirodha, observes the Sautrantika Kaiiialasil.i, is nothing 
but dissociation of consciousness from passions and im])nrities, and as this 
dissociation is to Ije brouglit about by transc<'ndental knowhulgc*, i.e., prali- 
safikhyd, it is called nirodha ch'pendent upon pratisankhyd {prqjhd) or the possible 
knowledge of truth. One has to b(; clear that nprntisnnkhydnirndha is no^ op])osile 
to pralisafikhydnirndha. It is qiiit(' different from th(‘ said dissociati/)n. It 
is an oceasi(m or a situalion whicli negates the ))ossil)ili<y oftlie (‘nn*rg(‘ne<* of 
likely (rfTects. This negation f)r neiitraliSiUifm of lik<-ly rrlh^cts is not (‘ognitiv<‘ly 
realisable. It has to b(' brought about bv nanoval of tln^ (\uises and conditions 
ot the pf)ssible clTeets. In fact Iktc Kamalasila is engagr'd in a d(‘bat(* with 
Kumarila trying to refute the vdews of lh<! lattca' (»n the matter. Wiiile tlie 
Vaibhasikas think that the said two nirodhas and dkd(n an‘ ab'*’ohit(*ly positive 
in charact(‘r, Saufninlikas n^gard these* (*at<*gorie‘s as purely negative, ('otuep- 
tual-ficuional, liaving ik» objerctive r(‘feTence. lieing (‘sscTitially un(’ans(*d in 
charact(n\ tlu! Saiihuntikas maintainexl that tlu! Vnibliasikas an* wrong in 
regarding these* conce*]jluaI categorits .\s ('xist(*nti:d in character. Kamalasila 
goes to ther e*xlent of ceindemTiing the Vaibhasika vie*ws on the* nature of (Ue^rnal 
cnlilie'S as he'rertiral, i.e., basically alien to the te'ac hings eif Huddha . As regards 
Kumari la’s criticism, he* points eiut that it is misdire*ete‘el. loir, sine-e, aexord- 
ing to the Saulrdnlikas, this so-(\ilIc:d ete^rnal emtitie's are^ me‘re*ly man-made 
intellectual firlie)n, it wo Id be* wre)ng te) ascribe causal e-flieacy te) the-ni. 
The law of causality works e>nly in the we)rld eil reality. 

The debate betwe^em Kumarila and Kamalasila, partie ularly with re-fet- 
rcnce te) the role and sceipe of causality, hasa 'e-ry im])e)rtant be*aring ein the 
qut^stie)n of nirvana. The Sautrdniikns vvante:d to de*femd the: view that nirvana 
is a simple cessation ejf the: plu*ne>me*nal weirldly proe e:ss. He* was eiblige^d to 
assume the exislemce of ^ome'thing re*al be‘fe)re nirvana and alse> of seimerthing 
equally real ^^'hich disa])pcars afte'iavards. (dve:n this vie*w, nirvana be*comes 
an effect of cause s isarmkrta). The nirodha de>e*s ne)t imply f*xtinction e>f any- 
thing real. What it me;ans, as I have said, is a mutual disseicialion of the 
elements of eixistcncc withe)ut leaving any causal trace and efficacy for giving 
rise to a future combination leading to the mysteries eff life in phene>menal 
existence. The nirvdna, say the Sautrdntikas like Kamalasila and Santarak^ita, 
is a state of absolute purity and perfection, without any trace of pain ancil 
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suffering in it. Sarhsdra is real ; but unrelated to it, nirvana is unreal. The 
absolute end of all manifestations, the latter marks the termination of all 
passions of life {kleia-janmano k^ayah) without any positive counterpart, 
any substratum {dharma)io support it. Both dlaya-vijndna, the monistic spiritual 
ground of the idealistic Mahayanists and Sunyavdda, the principle of relativity, 
of the Madhyamikas are denied by this school. However, during its long 
career, the Sautrantika school had undergone considerable change. Its 
robust realism got diluted and its difference with the Yogacara idealism or 
Vijfianavada narrowed down. While the latter refused to recognise the reality 
of the external world, the Sautrantika conceded that, though purely pheno- 
menal, it is there. When the momentary flashes, the ultimate constituents 
of the external-phenomenal world (including sense-impressions, conscious- 
ness and volition) arc no morcg^herc, nirvana is attained. Bondage {sarhsdra) 
is due to nescience or ignorance {avidya) and liberation is the absolute 
cessation of the latter. In response to Kumarila’s criticism, Santaraksita 
affirms, and Kamalasila endorses, that both sanisdra ^d nirvdna are essentially 
positive in nature, sustained by one and the same absolute consciousness: 
the former being its defiled or tainted form and the latter its purified form. 
These two philosophers, in spite of their professed affiliation to the subjective 
idealism of the Yogacara variety as propounded by Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti, introduce themselves clearly as Sautrantikas. In terms of a doctrine of 
degree, it is not logically impossible to reconcile the Sautrantika realism with 
the Yogacara idealism. In several systems of philosophy, e.g., Vedanta and 
Kantianism, these two tenets arc found to be co-existent and co-functional — 
(needless to add) of course, in different ways. But historically speaking, one 
would perhaps be justified in holding that, according to the original Sautran- 
tika position, nirvdna marks the absolute end of the stream of consciousness, 
with no deeper and more comprehensive consciousness to sustain it. But it 
seems that as a result of the increasing influence of the concept of the cosmic 
presence of the body of the Divine Buddha [dharmakdya) and that of an all- 
pervading store or sustaining consciousness the earlier Sautran- 

tika position was recast and modified later on. 

In the form of dharmakdya^ Buddha is the essence of all that exist. Buddha 
embodies the very unity {samatd) of essence and existence. The dharma’-kdya 
is an all-pervading personal (i.e., knowing, willing and loving) presence. 
Since it is the very essence {svabhdva) of Buddha, it is also known as svdbhd^ 
vika~kdya. In a little more concrete form, but not expcrienceable for all, 
Buddha assumes nirmdna-kdya and comes in contact with the world at a 
particular time and for a specific purpose. Only the deserving and the blessed 
can cognise him in that form. The third form of Buddha, rtlpa-kdya, i.c., his 
actual physical form, is visible to everyone. These three kdyas of Buddha are 
bound to remind one of the Hindu view of incarnation {avatdravdda) and its 
three graded forms, viz., the all-comprehensive and perfect form {purnd- 
vatdra)y the time-bound or epochal form related to a large but specific purpose 
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[yugdvatdra) and the temporary-transient form {kmndvatdra). In all kdyas 
or forms Buddha manifests himself, and on the attainment of nirvdna^ it is 
said, one enters into his dharma~kdya. Since dharma is positive, it is argued, 
nirvdna cannot be negative. 

At times a point has been raised whether nirvdna which means extinction 
of life should be regarded as positively real [bhdva). For exam]>le, Candra- 
kirti critically points out the weakness of the analogy between light and life 
and observes that the extinguished flame of lamp due to exhaustion of fuel 
can hardly be regarded as bhdva in nature, lo the Sarvastivadins and the 
Vaibhasikas all times — past, present and future — are <‘quall\ hmI, at least 
phenomenally real. Because the sign of reality {dharma-lak^ana) is verily in 
them. Their response to Caiidrakirti’s point would be somewhat like this: 
nirvdna does not mean literal annihilation of life; it only means extinction of 
passion and life in the dharma-svabhdva or nirvdna. The central point to be 
remembered here is: nirvdna itself is credited with essential or elemental 
positive vc.:\\\iy {dharma-svahhdva) in which passion and lile having less i)ositive 
reality {dharma- Ink s' ana) may disajqx^ar. Another (‘f)Ual(M*al but vtTy im])ortant 
point to be carefully borne in mind is: the “things'' which in a sense dis- 
appear in the more positive reality [dharma) or nirvdna hav(‘ their own reality 
[dharma) and cannot bf- totally nihilated. As we will find later on, tlfu’ ai>i)ro- 
ach was accepted in a modilied form by Vedanta and contc^stt^d by Nyaya- 
Vai^csika, 

Long before the Nyaya-Vaisesikas appeared on the scene, the Madhya- 
mikas dis]nited the basic Hinayana coutentioTi on the nature of nirvdna 
brU'Hy dcluicatcd aljovc. Nagarjuna’s ('ontril)uti()n to this debate bas(>d 
mainly upon his dialectics is almost unive.Tsally ri;Cf>g(iis(:d as <-xtremely 
illuminating. Madhyamika Kdrika^ol Nagarjuna and C-andrakirli s commfMi- 
tary on it, Madhyamika Kdrika Vrlli, though swrmingly negative and critical 
in their orientation, are, rightly unde.rstood, construetiv(r both in their insjii- 
ration and cxectuirtn. 

The basic critical part oi the. Mddhyamika dialectic rests on tlie proclaimed 
correctness of its fundamental principle of re.lalivity. It alfirms the n;lativ(; 
character of everything that exists and denies the absolutene.ss of whatever 
exists. Technically speaking, it is the principle t>f the dc;pendi!ntly-cof»rdi- 
nated-cxistence t)f the elements {dharmdndm pralilya-sam-utpdda). Notliing 
exists by itself, i.e., tincondltionally or without being relat(;d to and dtiptm- 
dent upon other (s). Therefore such terms as Absolute and Ultimate haver no 
referential meaning. Other inteqjrctations of the term “relativity” are al.s*, 
available. One of them deserves special mention. Whatever is relativt; is also 
svabhdvaSiinya. This hlnyatd of every existent is due to its essential relational 
character. One cannot understand it and speak about it without refirr- 
ring to the network of changing relations in which it is situated. It 
eludes conceptualisation and exact linguistic articulation [sisprapafica). For it 
always lends itself to alternative formulation. Every attempt to formulate 
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it exactly ends up in its bifurcation or distortion. The limit of language 
becomes very manifest in this case. However, the Madhyamikas affirm that 
their relativism is not to be confused with negativism. “We are relativists”, 
says Candrakirti, “we are not negativists”. It is against this background 
one has to understand Buddha’s reluctance to speak about metaphysical 
subjects and love for silence. Let one not forget that his studied silence did 
not prevent him from communicating the truths he realised in life. Though 
basically opposed to theorisation, he spoke, preached and persuasively ex- 
pressed himself. His communicative silenee was an eloquent critique of the 
sterility, antinomous character and dry paroxysm of the so-called clear-cut 
conceptual thought. Words fail there at that level not because of their fault 
or frailty but the very nature of reality they are called upon to map proves 
somehow unmappable, at Icaft not clearly in thought. 

The difficulties invariably attending the attempts to speak the unspeak- 
able nature of nirvana which had bothered Buddha, the anti-theorist strer- 
speaker, are found to have equally, if not more persistently, bewildered tht; 
theoreticians who tried to clearly formulate his insights and teachings on the 
subject. When one recalls that most of these scholars were themselves very 
saintly in their life and work, i.e., not intellectual in the ordinary sense, one 
realises convincingly the intractability of the issue. Nagarjuna’s criticism of 
the Hlnayanistic conception of nirvana impresses me very deeply for two main 
reasons. First, Nagarjuna, himself a great sadhaka, a man of deep pious 
sentiment and acumen, (;ncountcred in his own life the prol)lcm of ineffability 
of nirvana^ the highest valued experience (of life? ) . And, secondly, his formula- 
tion of the said ineffable remains still unsurpassed in clarity and acuity. It is 
no wonder that on the issue of speaking the unspeakable no other Indian 
thinker, except perhaps Sarhkara, is so frequently refined to as Nagarjuna. 
In brief, his tctralemma may be formulated in the following ways: 

I. Nirvana is not a positive entity {hhdva). For, were it so, it being itself 
caused and produced, would be subject to decay and disappearance. 
But all arc of the view that Nirvana itself is uncaused and unproduccd. 

II. Nirvana is not a negative entity {abhava) . For, were it so, its causes, 
like the defiling elements {kle§a) and individual existence, being 
impermanent, nirvana, too, would be impermanent, i.e., bound to 
ccas(; to be what it negatively is. But, nirvana is regarded by all 
concerned as eternal. 

HI. Nirvana is not both positive [bhdva) and negative [abhava). For, 
were it so, it would be dependent upon the totality of causes 
and conditions, both in respect of its positive and negative aspects, 
and, in that case, cannot be regarded as Absolute. But, nirvana is 
regarded by all concerned as Absolute. 

IV. Nirvana is neither something positive {bhdva) nor something negative 
(abhava). Since one does not know what nirvana as bhava is nor what 
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it as abhava is, one does not know what their negation 

negation of the disjuncts, would be like. 

Let pn stand for positive nirvana. Then the above qnadrilc'inma in the 
language of symbolic logic would look like- the following: 

I. ^pn 

II. /-w pn 

III. - {pn pn) 

IV. ~ {pn V pn) 

The Bviddhist thinkers like Nagarjuna, ihougli the\ are logicians of high 
compcicnce, are evidently not inqnessed by llu- cl.irity ofthe so-called logical 
thinking and its exploits. Formalisation or llinuulalion of a ])osilion or its 
opposition is not of much cognitive consequence to llu jii. 'I’o this attitude 
they ascribe Buddha’s own disinc lination, if not dc'linitc* distaste*, towards 
undecidable mctaph\sical speculations, th(‘orisation and logical logoniachv. 

From this it would be* rash t(j conclude* that iNagai juna oi , foi that luatlc-r, 
even Buddha himsell’ dispensed altogc-tlu-r witli logic* in his hid to ccunmuni- 
cate with the ])eo]jl(^. Tlu* proper iisc! of logic*, the* Madii\amika jioints out, 
lies in showing the limits of logic*. Only on the sound basis of (*])isteniology tlie 
seeker of truth may sa for hiiusc^lf the Haws and I'aults of tlic* logic al foiiuula- 
tions ofthe so-called knowlc'dgc: oithe highest truths, of nnrdnu, Icir exa3in)le. 
The above quadrilc‘mni<i niakc-s it *ibundantl>’ ele.u that (‘vc‘iy so-eall(*d 
logical ejuterprise and tc*chnicpic: to slate prc‘c isc‘Iy what nitrdna. the: Absolute, 
is is fated Icj fail. When it is said to ix* jiosilivc*, it turnsoul (in li ne knowledge:) 
to be otherwise:. VVlic*n tliat “otherwise” is found out and ])rc seiilcd, again 
it turns cjut to be othc:r than “oliicTwisc:”. (lonsecjuc'nl ly, th(*ir con junction 
and disjuiic:tiou are, on intuitive <pislc-mie scrutiny, found to be* c*(jually 
faulty. This “fault-finding” dialcxiical mc*thod, rightly undc-rstood and 
applied, yields one very po.silivc* and non-sc (‘j)lic al ic suil. il pei snadesone 
not tcj be dogmatic in oiic*’> assc rlion or de nial o\ piojjosilicui on the* highest 
truths like Indirec tly, it helps the in(|uirc*r, be* la* lay or sophistieatrd, 

to keep his mind Cipen to the intuitive ly available light of ti uih. In the practi- 
cal affairs cjf life tliis juethod dissuack's cuie In -a travc;lling along the ljeatc:n 
tracks, thus promoting the spirit of question and scan h on one’s owui account. 
The Madhyamikas like Nagarjuna are bound to rc-nund emc* of the* Soc ralic 
method follow^cd by Plato in his dialogue. he seemingly discursive: logic of 
“fault-finding” is in reality rooted in and oriented towaid lruth-src:king. 

The Buddhist committed to the view of the indcscribability cjf freedom 
{nirvana) in words (anirvacaniyatd) is olien e:onffont(*d, not surprisingly, with 
the question: “how then the: truti:-scer, Buddha hinise-lf, for exam])Ie:, could 
communicate his ow'n realisation of tlie truth of Ulnya^ the: Abseilule:, to his 
disciples and others who he^ard him?” Tlu: hidden for not sei liidden) impli- 
cation ofthe question is clear. If one accepts the Buddhist diale-ctical logic, 
Nagarjuna’s, for example, one is put to serious difficulties in aejcounting for 
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the fact of communication of the basic issues of life and knowledge, freedom or 
iunya. Those who think that the said difficulties arc too serious to be sur- 
mounted doubt the very proclaimed facthood of the communicability of 
what iunya is. Some related and very important questions also arise here. Is 
iunya a correct synonym of freedom? Should we take iunya as an absolute 
{vikalpa) leaving room for alternative construals of it or as the Absolute, the 
only ground of understanding of all different or alternative construals of it? 
Without going into the details of the questions and their possible answers, 

I assume here that Sunya is Freedom and Absolute. I am deliberately using, 
S, F and A — capital words — to indicate the substantival, as distinguished 
from the adjectival (which easily comes to mind), character of the common 
reference of the terms. I am painfully aware that this (substantival/adjecti- 
val) sort of categorical distinct4bn used in the context of purported descrip- 
tion of the Ultimate is totally rejected by Buddha and his followers like 
Nagarjuna. But then it may also be plausibly argued that this only shows 
the inadequacy of the conceptual thinking itself.fOr one might even use 
stronger expressions, e.g., “conflict is inherent in Reason” and “antinomy is 
endemic to theoretical Reason”. Quite conversant with these objections and 
warnings, Buddha did not refrain himself from trying to communicate his 
own perception of truths, nor did Nagarjuna cease to expound the Master’s 
positive teachings. 

Problems of “saying the unsayables”, especially in the context of spiritual 
and value discourses, is not peculiar to one system of thought, country, or 
age. The sophists, for example, did not indulge in mere sophistry: deeply 
mindful of the futility of exclusive assertion or rejection of a particular 
position, they encouraged the spirit and art of dialogue between the defen- 
ders of different views on identical issues. Otherwise firm in defending their 
views against the attack of the opponents like the Buddhists, the Naiyiiyikas 
paid serious attention to the problem of scepticism or doubt {samiaya). 
More cautious seems to have been the Jaina thinkers as is evident from their 
seven-valued logic {sapta-bhangi nydya) which ingeniously addresses itself 
to and tackles some of the problems that bothered Nagarjuna. Kant’s treat- 
ment of antinomies (though it ends up with the questioned promise of 
resolving the same) shows, among other things, how categories and con- 
cepts, if not perceptibly deployed, give rise to contradiction in understanding 
instead of imparting clarity to it. Bradley takes immense pains to show that 
the categories of thought are so irremediably self-contradictory that the 
same prove to be intrinsically incapable of grasping reality and presenting 
it to the human mind. Having aired their reservations regarding the claims 
of discursive thought, it is educative to note that the great thinkers illustra- 
tively mentioned above neither give up thinking nor become silent. Nor are 
we advised to do so. The positive upshot of the sceptic’s and the dialectician’s 
critiques of cpistemic optimism seems to be very modest but serious: viz., 
before conceptual reason, as distinguished from intuitive reason, sets out to 
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grasp or map out reality it must critically look into its internal resources and 
their reach. What self-critical reason is strongly advised to do is to refrain 
from going to an unknown station whereto the rails are yet to be laid. 

It is no surprise to the informed reader that Nagarjuna, even aftt^r utter- 
ing so many words of caution against the misconceived attejn])ts to say 
something unsayable [anirvacaniya) about the unique r(*ality of Buddha’s 
dharma-kaya, has tried to capture its sense by some such expressions as “ele- 
ment of elements” {dharmandm dlunmaid)^ llieir relativity [hlnyaid)^ “thisness” 
{idamta)^ “suchness” {taihatd)^ and “suchness of exi'^ience” {h hut at at hat d). 
Buddha and nirvdria^ for Nagarjuna, are intcTchangeable iianies for the same 
unique reality. One and the same world, in rcLilion to causi!, is ])h(‘nomc!nal 
but taken as a whole and outside* the causal ne.xus, i.e., under iIk* aspect of 
eternity, transcendental. Tlu! dualislic Kant of the First Critujue honestly 
tries to build in the Second Ctitiques an analogic-tc^Ieologic bridge to coniu'ct 
the causal-empirical realm with tin* uncauscrd-lranscciidcntal (ambling him 
to move freely both ways so that is-ought dichotomy does not cast its dark 
shadow on the ethic al, religious and a(‘sthetic valiu s. A strikingly similar 
dilemma one sees in the early Wittgenstein. Neither to Kant nor to Wittgens- 
tein was available the many-valued or very llc xible logic ol Nagarjuna. 
Even if it were made* availal)le to tlu in, I sui)])ose, they wcmld not have 
accepted it on the ground that, given it, th(‘,y (ould not be. true to their 
commitments, right or wrong, and to science. 


Ill 

1 think thai the concept of freerdom is central to the ])ro]>er understanding 
of the individual’s place in tlie wcirld. "riu* synonyms of lre(‘dom in use anr 
numerous- -enliglitenmeiit, liberation, liljerty, tnnkti, mokui^ niivanuy (‘t( . 
Though the meanings of tlie words are kindred, their dillcrrenc (? lias to be 
understood from the coiiti nIs (A their use. lart us be clear riglitat liar begin- 
ning that it is cxtreiiK ly dillicull, if not im])ossible (at IcmsI in throty), to 
grasp, what context really stands foi (including its range, reach and “f(;el”). 
Since it is with reference to (a given) contcAt that we are called ujion to 
ascertain the meaning of a word (used therein), we are really put in a 
practical dilemma when we lind that the contc^xt itself is inde^lnit(^ its mode 
of being given as too indefinite to be used as a sort of (meaning-determining) 
criterion. Criterion is a consistent set (jf rulers of use. In spite of its attending 
dillicultics, we will be well-advised to remember that we make use of context 
for the purpose of intuitive determination of the intended meaning of the 
usc(s) of a word. In a way this also shows the gap between the theoretical 
concept of freedom and its precise practical expedience or feeling. Can free- 
dom in practice be felt.^ Is it not by its very nature indefinite and imprecise? 

One might say: context, like freedom, is ever elusive; but, even then, 
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wc are obliged to make use of it. It is of no use, for example, to complain that 
“vanishing horizon” is no horizon at all. Though it recedes, keeps on reced- 
ing, and though we cannot touch it, we do see it. To doubt this and raise 
some such logical question as “Is ‘it’ (of vanishing horizon) a proper 
name?” is a sign of what may be called misplaced love of logic. To give 
sense to any sort of doubt we need some presuppositions, some context, 
pertaining to the matter of doubt. Otherwise neither the question expressing 
the doubt nor the proposed answer trying to remove it can be clearly under- 
stood. Rightly understood, what here, in the context of “context” determi- 
nation, is really under attack is not merely the paradigm of clarity or defini- 
teness but the very possibility of successful communication. 

“Have I been successful in communicating my idea to you?” is a question 
which is very much like asking Am I free?” If this sort of questions prove 
problematic even in the case of the first person, one can easily imagine what 
might, but fortunately does not, happen in the case of the second person and 
the third person. It is primarily, not necessarily, front the behaviour — physi- 
cal, verbal, etc. — -of the persons involved in a particular process of communi- 
cation that one has to understand and decide whetluT the communication 
was successful or not. At times, keeping silent wc communicate. Silence by 
itself is no hindrance or obstachi to communication. But should we say that 
it is a m(;dium or way of communication? Is silence as such communicative? 
Or is it so only within a given context, say, of questioning or asking or inter- 
rupted conversation? 

Silence may be expression of knowledge as well as of ignoranccj, of agree- 
ment as well as of difTcrence, and also of ambivalence. Without making 
reference to a definite context it should not be said in an unqualified manner 
“this silence betrays ignorance” or “that silence is the result of the unspeaka- 
ble character of the knowledge in question”. Of Buddha’s silence it has been 
said that it cannot be construed as agnosticism or scepticism. Both Radha- 
krishnan*^^ and Murti*^^ interpret Buddha’s silence on the question of nirvana 
in terms of its absolute uniqueness, i.e.,its indescribable and indeterminable 
nature. It must not be ascribed to ignorance on his part about what nirvana 
is. 

It is precisely this non-communicable {anirvacaniya) concept of knowledge 
that came under fire during the hey days of the European Enlightenment. 
Taking cues from the “presuppositionless” clarity of the Cartesian cogito 
and the Newtonian paradigm of mathematical language most of the leading 
thinkers of the time, as I have briefly indicated earlier, started defending 
(i) very optimistic theories of knowledge, (ii) law of inevitable historical 
progress, and (iii) the necessity of freedom of the individual. But the critics 
found later on that each one of the said three basic theses of the Age of 
Enlightenment was questionable. Hume led the attack and Kant found 
himself at least in partial agreement with him. By the end of nineteenth 
century foundationalism proved unsatisfactory not only in theory of knowledge 
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but also in mathematics. Philosophers started talking in terms of alterna- 
tive foundation (s) and even non-foundation. SecoTidly, the proclaimed 
laws of history, on logical scrutiny, were found to be very diftenmt from the 
laws of nature. Without denying or diluting the cherLshed ideas of human 
freedom, it was argued, the so-called laws of history cannot be given the 
status of natural laws. The worse was yet to come: descriptive status was 
denied to the laws of science and gi'adually emiTgcd several instrumental 
notions of science. Thirdly, the negative l(‘ssons of the Frencli Rev^olution 
convinced many a libertarian that unless liberty is ])ro]>erly instiititionalised 
and, when necessary, defended by lawful autliority it would d(‘genera'e into 
self-defeating whims and caprices of tin* dominant grouj). 

People started n^alising that (the light of) stiiMilific knowledge, in sjjite 
of its precision, clarity, and communicabiliiv , was not (Miough to l(‘ad them 
on to the ideal of freedom. Sciences could not ))r()V'e itself a good enough 
premium to insurer the enjoyment of frc^cdom. Rousscmu’s miluralism, K.int’s 
accent on practical reason, and tlur transformation of lh(‘ lucaich Ihilighten- 
meaU and its revival int(j *i romantic fortii in (ie rmany, are, in differi'iit 
ways, acknowhrdgcment of oiur and the same* b.isic truth: th(‘on‘tical or 
scientific knowledge by itselfcannot make man hmH) fna*. 'Tliis sort of know- 
ledgtr at berst can make him controllei of the forces aiovind and without him. 
Unless the forces of willing and fetrling within him are also somehow i:onlrol- 
led, he can hardly enjoy true and uninvad(‘d freedom. 

That instrumirntalist or ])ragmaii(' oi i<*nt.ilion of s( icatc e is being high- 
lighted for quitfr som(‘ time is diur tc) no fault ol scicau i* itself. The distii»clif)n 
and relation betW(ren rpisteme and techw' liave known to tlie phik>sophers 
and sciirntists all along. Tlie primary aim of scimee had always beern, and 
still is, to try V) solve pnjblems by truer .ind te^slable Liws and thet;rii:s. lint 
the pressing experimental dtrmands on what is elaim(‘d to be true, turneal 
out to be mainly responsible for the im n-asing insti umr ntal orientation of 
science since the days of tlnr Copirrnicau ReVfduiion in lanopc. ^'‘Whal is 
there?” and '‘'How are w< justified in knowing and slating about what is 
there?” are very intimateJy related questions. It is no wemderr th.it sr‘V(.ral 
scientific philosophers, Nagel and Q)ii)Je (‘.g., ( laim tliat tlarir ])ragma- 
tism is in no way incompatible with realism. rii(“S(r two ])hilosophi( al brand 
names, when subjected to detailed logiciil analysis, prove tuishrading, at least 
in some cases. 

When knowledge has no j^rovably (rvident use-value, its truth-value is 
suspect and its conununication problematic. If the a(:(:e])lability (jf ihrr truth- 
claim of some knowledge is made dependent upon some “external” criterion, 
proof, or set c>f rules, the rcrsponsibiliiy of tlur concerned claimant is substan- 
tially reduced. He feels like saying: ‘T haver given the proof f)r criterion for 
necessary decision-making and now it is for rafuTS to decid(r whetluT my 
claims are justified”. Ordinarily, one does not nnike this sort of statement 
when necessary “proof” or “criterion” is not available to oneself. Even if 
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the necessary “proof” or “criterion” is available, one does not ordinarily 
make the above sort of statement if one feels doubtful about the nature of 
the cases where it is to be used or applied. The objects of scientific knowledge, 
generally speaking, are of such nature that they may be defined, dealt with, 
and communicated in terms of “criterion” etc. True, in some taxonomic 
sciences like botany and zoology, what we call borderline objects" are there. 
But it is to be borne in mind that the scientist has a say as regards the “places” 
of “species” wherethrough the borderlines are to be drawn. In other words, 
even if the scientist admits that the world of science, i.e., Nature, has in it 
some objective kinds, his decision, apart from the available knowledge, has 
a role to play in determining their boundaries or borders. 

Tliis issue, i.e., the relative importance of the roles of knowledge and 
decision in determining the idAtity of objects and their correct communi- 
cability, assumes an acute problematic form when the objects in question are of 
the “inner” or mental world, i.e., when they arc subjective in nature. Those 
who reject realism in philosophy of language and thR idea of rigid and fixed 
relation between names and nominata, between statements and states of 
affairs, this problem appears in an added difficult form. The Buddhist theory 
of apoha or impact of words is clearly anti-realist. According to it, words have 
no direct, still less rigid, reference to reality but deal with concepts, which 
are purely subjective constructions. Name-words arc not directly related 
with the discrete and transitory objects: their relation with the latter is 
mediated and made possible by their structural similarity giving rise to 
appropriate concepts. The seeming identity of the nominatum is to be under- 
stood in terms of conceptual identity and not ontological identity. Concep- 
tual identity is based on practically repeatable configuration of relatable 
discrete entities. What is conveyed by name is no self-identical objective 
referent but merely an abstract concept. Regarding the connotation of 
universal terms the Buddhist is equally opposed to the Nyaya view that it 
is to be understood in terms of the objective relation obtained between 
universal {jdti), individual {vyakti), and configuration (dkrti). Some of the 
pro-realist Buddhists like the Vaibhasikas also maintain that corresponding 
to a word-entity [namakaya) there exists in reality an objective generic 
character {nimitta). But the anti-realist Buddliists reject this theory of mean- 
ing on the ground that it clashes with their commonly accepted fluxist 
ontology. What is signified by a word is neither a purely subjective idea, 
which makes inter-subjective communication impossible, nor a purely 
objective reality, wliich is inconsistent with the basic tenet of momentariness. 
To explain the re-identifiability of the individual import of a word, the 
Buddhist repudiates the favourite Nyaya ideas of the universal-in-the- 
individual and the individual-as-defined-and-dctcrmined-by-the-universal ; 
and he affirms that the individual import is somehow superimposed to an 
objective datum and to which it, i.e., the concerned word, negatively refers, 
firstly, by excluding other similar individuals and, secondly, by differentia- 
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ting it also from the objective datum which sustains it. So indiv^iduation of 
word-import is due to negation — double negation. The relatively perma- 
nent character of the individual denoted by a word is mainly due to its 
practical-causal efliciency and not ontological durability. Digniiga’s negative 
meaning theory of apoha and anyapoha came under fire of the realists like 
Uddyotakara, Kumarila, and Vaca^pati.^^ 

Their main objection seems to be that unless we accept that in conciptual 
knowledge objective reality is actually present, the hanging togc'ther of 
concepts by th(*mselves can haidly explain Iruthlul (or even causally success- 
ful) communication of factual (as distinguislu d from fictitious) objects 
among ourselves — persons of normally sound b(jdy and mind. The Ihiddhists 
like Sanlaraksita have plausibly argiud to meet the said objection in this 
way. The conceptual network that makes intm-subjective communication 
possible and successful do have extra-subjective^ refere^nce and it is to be 
remembere'd dial we all operate with the same n(awf>rk and under substan- 
tially similar causes and conditions. Idt^ality ofllie objirls given ])hi‘nom(‘no- 
logically, Husserl, like the Buddhist, says, is no hindrance' to our co-sharing 
in tile actual lifosituatieiii. It is m* surjirise' to mi' that Slcherbalsky refeis to 
Husserl while discussing Dharmakirti.*^® The Absolute, Reality that is kept 
hidden from us by tlie said causes and conditions makes no difference to our 
common piTception of the emjiirical v'oild. 'fhat out talks about this world 
an^ mutually intelligiblir is I'vident from llu* satisfai toiy outcome of Our talk. 
In other words, the empiiical world is^ajiturable in the' availabli' ne twork 
of our conci'pts. Since words are workuig, we miist not waste tijne in chasing 
the miitaphysical qiuslions like ‘‘whether the piituie of the reality W'e are 
presented with the available concejits is true in the higlie-r sense:*” or “can 
these concepts ti'll us clearl> what nindua is like;*” 

In fact the reason why the Buddhist logii ians *ind i ])istemologists like 
Dignaga draw no line ol distinction between noniinalism ai.d i oncejitualism 
and delineate tlie theory of names under and within that of'(on(ej)ts semis 
to l)e this. Right from tli.: da>s of the V'tdas to \ idanta and Miniainsa, 
one notice-S a highly metaphysical tlu'oiy of language whii h endows n.ime- 
W'ords with an extraordinary power (sabda-sakti) of direct self (meaning)— 
revelation. If this theory is believed to be, orrect, we have to admit that 
meanings of nameables are direclK levealed in nanu s, and that the theories 
of momentarincss and causal contingency do lUit ajiply to the case of the 
said relation. Needless to elabi^rate, that to jm^-i iujirii ist and anti-metapliy- 
sical Buddhists, this theory of language in general, and of names in parti- 
cular, are thoroughly unacceptable. 

Once the jiaradigm of communication is brought down from the meta- 
physical level to the empirical or scientific, certain “things” are automatically 
excluded from the realm of speakabilily. Using his dialec tics, Nagarjuna 
uils us why one cannot speak about nindua. By intuition or prajvdy he con- 
cedes, one may know what it is, but tliis conce.ssion does not mean much, 
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for what of nirvana is known by prajnd is not communicable (at least not by 
language as it is ordinarily understood.) 

By refusing to cross the great divipe between the speakables and the un- 
speakables with ‘the useless’ help of Nagarjuna-type of dialectics, and, in a 
way, committing to a sort of dualism stronger than even Kant’s, Wittgenstein, 
I feel, finds himself completely unable to speak about things like God, good, 
happiness, death and immortality. He has his own (non-dialectical ) reason, 
called a theory of Iwo-valucd and truth-functional logical language, to ex- 
plain his inability. Even the rigidity of relation between proper names and 
objects and the picturesque character of the relation between elementary 
propositions and facts of the world do not help him in the matter. One might 
say: it is because of the proclaimed rigid claim of the proper names and his 
insistence on the piciuresqueness^i the propositions that he fails. The limits of 
his language are the limits of his world {Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, [now 
onward TLP^ 5.6). His language is essentially logical and the structure of 
the world is also so. This language by its very naturc4s unable to say anything 
about what is not in the world. What is not logically properly namablc and 
picturable in any way — neither individually nor as a truth-functional com- 
plex — cannot be regarded to be in this world. “Beings” of other worlds, if 
any, are not expressible in or even hinted at by the language available to 
Wittgenstein. Given his language, he is obliged to state: In it there is no 
value... It must lie outside the world {TLP 6.41 ). Ethics and aesthetics are 
transcendental {TLP 6.42). Death is not a part of or event in life. Again, 
given his language, one can not draw a tenable line of distinction between the 
life mortal and the life eternal. His observations on the relation between 
phenomenal world and the transcendental world are chaiacteristically 
intriguing. Death, for instance, put an “end” to a man’s life only in the 
comparable sense that the end or boundary of a visual field is the end of 
what is visible. What is not visible for one person from a given point of view 
may be visible for him from another. Realistically speaking, they seem to 
fail to see that several other fields are continuous and, therefore, are equally 
possible objects of visual perception. Simply because one cannot see the 
distant field, the latter should not be regarded as “beyond the field of visibili- 
ty for ever”. The eye cannot see itself. The seer can see only his reflection, 
not himself as himself. Wittgenstein’s argument (6.4311) here strongly 
suggests that he is inclined to believe in the life beyond death but, given his 
logic, he finds no way to assert it (as something in the world). Life cannot 
encounter its own end, i.e., death. They are logically separate. 

The main point to be borne in mind is that Wittgenstein’s world is a 
creature of his language or, one might say, of this world notliing can be said 
what is not provided by the nature and rules of his logic. His language does 
not permit him to speak of the soul or the subject (5.5421 and 6.4312). 
When he refuses to speak about the soul as conceived in the “superficial 
psychology”, one gets the impression that he is not opposed to the conception 
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of soul as such, providtrd tlie superficiality “of tlic present day” psychology 
is avoided. Similar ambivalence is evident in liis atiitude toward the question 
of immortality of the soul. The “deep” sense of “I” is to be gathen'd from 
such of his expressions as “my language” and “my world”. If no sense what- 
soever could be given to “I”, its possessive form “my” remains empty. But 
Wittgenstein says that it is not empty. In some sense, somehow one’s languages 
is related to one’s life and world. It is by will, in and through one’s centre of 
will, one gets somehow related to, and involvi^d, in one’s world and lif«‘. 
But l)y will one canrK)t go l)eyond one’s language or ^vorId and see or show 
what lies beyond it. What “lies beyond” it can be imagined on th(' basis of 
will and imaginaiion, e.g., the soul and of its immortality, and may be an 
object of experience l)ut not of knowledge (in \Vittgenst(‘inean sens(‘). If 
the soul survives death, Wittgenst(‘in’s point is that the supposcxl survival 
does not logically answer any of our iuoimI or spiritual lu-eds. Ihit our attiliuh*, 
because of the said sort of experience, may cluuige and thus aetjuire value. 

That Wittgenstein recognises the issues of file and d(Nilh, of valuer and 
tbe beyond, is evident from his rhxision If) mf'Ulion tin* subjects (rven thf)Ugh 
he finds it impossil)I(; to solver the “probh^ms” ])(‘rtaining to them. In fact, 
according to him, these problfuns (\iunot lx* ckrarly ff)riuulat(*d at all, still 
less answered, conviiu ingly. \Vittgenst(*in ol)S(»rv^(*s : “Wlurn lh<* answer 
cannf)t l)e put intf) ^v'ords, neillif*r ( an quf'stion Ixr ])ut into ^vords” ((>.5). It 
is int(‘r(*sting to iu)t(' here that Wittg(rnst(*in is insisting primarily on the 
formulability of answer in words, and that his main concern is jiot tin* 
formulabiliiy of tiu* cpiestion in words. Iwid(*ntly, he r(*fus(‘s to enl(‘rlain a 
question if it cannot b(r answenrd in his (hosen l.inguage. One might plausibly 
argue against VVittgenst(*in on this point and say: this attiludfr is anti- 
scientific. Fh • scientist do(*s (rnteitain rpurstions and ])roblejns (*ven when 
thosf* are not immediately answerable or soluble. 'To shut o\it the ])rol)l(rms 
and questions on tlie giouTid of their non-rormulal)ili ty in a ]>artif:ular lan- 
guage does not appear V(*ry reasonable. On tlur contrary, it bf*trays an 
unn(‘Cessarily restrictivfr \)'rw on llur questions of life aiifl d(*ath. 

When Wittgenstein, later on in his own lifir, reireals from what he earlier 
calk'd “superficial psycliologv” and develops a very ingenious ])sy( hology 
or philosophy of mind, the said (jiursiioii lefc'-ives no more illuminating 
treatment from him. l>ue, ordinary language is more rich and resourceful 
than logical language for tlu! purpose of expressing and communif ating 
values and such “transcendental” objects as God, Soul and Fnxrdom. Jwen 
then, contrary to tiis own expressed intention, it seems to me that Wittgenstein 
docs not allow to leave the worlds in their “natural habitats”, i.e., original 
contexts, and speak out for themselves therefrom. 

Some strong criteriological considerations weighed heavily on his mind. 
And, therefore, even in his later philosophy he insistf d so much on the 
compliance of rules of use. His “forms of life” are so dfdinitely intended to be 
bound by “rigid” rules that they could not have in them anytliing unruly. 
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In the Tractatus Wittgenstein refuses to entertain questions which are not 
answerable in terms of his logic. Somewhat similarly in Philosophical Investi-- 
gation (PI) and other later works, he refuses to recognise meaning of the 
words which cannot be definitely determined by appropriate rules in the 
concerned form of life. Rules or the criterion constituted by them are as 
demanding as the requirement (in Tractatus) that language picture reality. 
This comparison may sound a bit unfair to the later Wittgenstein. Perhaps 
partly it is, but the point I am trying to make out seems to me valid, and it 
is this. When “States of Affairs” {Tractatus) and “Forms of life” {PI) are 
conceived as very definite, with sharp boundaries around them, neatly pic- 
turable or amenable to well-defined rules, they cannot be comfortable 
habitats of values and transcendental objects. It has been observed by some 
commentators like Stenius*^"^ that there is an essential tension between empiri- 
cal realism and transcendental idealism in the writings of Wittgenstein. This 
is strikingly and systematically similar to and, therefore, bound to remind 
one of Kantian tension between phenomenalism and ??oumenalism. In Kant’s 
scheme of thought, the lower level cognitive unities — of intuition, of imagi- 
nation and of understanding, without the transcendental self, the 
unity of apperception, arc mutually unrelated and jointly unable to make 
phenomenal objects possible. The Cartesian notion of thinking substance is 
not available to Kant. This is largely because of Hume’s criticism of the soul- 
substance theory and his own view that the self is elusive for ever. Taking the 
cues from Hume, Kant concludes that the self, by its very nature, is 
irremediably subjective and, when it is available as object, it ceases to be 
transcendental and is reduced to the level of embodied other empirical objects. 
To the extent we are embodied, we arc a part of the empirical world and 
subject to the laws of causation and thermo-dynamic mutation. Somewhat 
in the similar vein, Wittgenstein speaks also of the empirical and causal 
situation of the human body. Unlike the phenomenologists-cxistentialists like 
Heidegger, Sartre and Merleau-Ponty, dualists like Kant and Wittgenstein 
are not prepared to accord a special ontological status to the human body as 
a sort of humanised nature or naturalised man. The underlying argument of 
both the dualists is similar. The human body as a part of nature, Kant thinks, 
can not be truly free; but freedom is the pre-supposition of all values. 

Prompted by analogous, not exactly identical, considerations, Wittgen- 
stein finds no place for the soul, or the self, or the subject in the empirical 
world, the sphere of natural sciences {TLP 5.641), for logical philosophy 
sets limits to what can be thought and, in the process, to what cannot be 
thought {TLP 4.114). Interestingly enough, Wittgenstein admits that what 
cannot be clearly said in logical language can well be signified {TLP 4.1 1 5 ) . 
This significance primarily pertains to objects of feeling and willing and not 
those of knowledge. Thus one finds that Wittgenstein draws a line of sharp 
dentarcation not only between the transcendental and empirical but also 
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between the cognitive and the non-cognitive fe.g., feeling and willing) as- 
pects of the subject. If he is persuaded of the non-availability, elusiveness of 
the subject, it is not clear to me how he can meaningfull)' draw a line of dis- 
tinction between both within and without the self. First, to wliom and how 
the distinction between the empirical and the transcendental, between the 
namabic objects and unnamable transcendental subjects, is presented, and 
by whom the same is understood. Secondly, it is not clear either how and l>y 
whom the distinction between the knowing self, on the one hand, and the 
willing and feeling self, on the other, is understood. These questions are all 
the more relevant because it is clear from his writings that he acce])ts the 
extensional or the p.ro-Humean stream-Hke view of the self or tlu' subjeret. In 
the absence of a transcendental self and in order to be consistent, Wittgen- 
stein is required to concede that the discrete and the j)assing thinking is the 
thinker. But he docs not say so. 

On the contrary, his extensional language puts his concept of self to a sort 
of zero point where it simultaneously is and is not related to the ein]urical 
world {TLP 3.6 and 5.64). His very claim that the “m(‘taj)hysical S(‘lf” sets 
limits to his world is unintelligible without assuming that it is somehow pn*- 
sented to some non-metaphysical self One might say, quoting W'iitgenstein 
himself, that this is through a sort of owncTshi]) of the languag(‘, which 
enables one to speak about the world in a particular way, that oiu' c an m(‘an- 
ingfiilly say “my world...”. “What brings the self into ])hilosophy is tin* fact 
that the world is my world”. If “the world is all that is the case” ( 7 LPA ) 
it is bound to be public, i.e., intersubjectively available, ca])turabl(‘ and com- 
municable in and through one and the same language. In that case it is 
difTicult to understand how “the world” can be eitluT mine', or yours, nr his 
except in a metaphorical sense. It seems, then “my language”, “your langu- 
age”, etc. are howlers at worst or identically framed mirn)rs a( best. The 
fact that the world (of TLP ! ) is inter-subjectively communicable se(‘ms to 
discount the howler-language h>T^othcsis. But Wittgenstein’s obsession with 
‘‘my language” rooted in hiv concern for values forces one to fall liaek u])on a 
metaphysical or non-cxistential realm of soli])sism. I am “shut u])” in my 
language of the world and you are in yours. Obviously this is not a conifr>rt- 
able and acceptable position for Wittgenstein. And, then-fore, understand- 
ably, he tries to clarify his difficult position. The main thrust of his argument 
is somewhat like this. When he uses the word “my”, he thinks he can use the 
word “your” or “his” as well. For the purpose of logical communication, I, 
you and he, i.e., we, all, are at par. For our logic, according to Wittgenstein’s 
view of logic, is the only good logic available to us. Our logic being the same, 
what we can communicate through it is also same. But there an: certain 
things which we can mean but cannot logically think or communicate. “For 
what the Solipsists mean is quite correct: only it cannot be md'' {TLP 5.62). 
It is interesting to note that, according to Wittgenstein, the limits of his 
language stand for the limits not only of his world but alsrj those of others. 
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The language meninL for communication being same, its limits are bound to 
be same. Then this argument is extended to the notion of the soul. He finds 
no good reason to draw a line of distinction between his soul and the souls 
of others. “There really is only one world soul, which I for preference call my 
soul and as which alone I conceive what I call the souls of others.” {Note 
BookSy 23.5.15). In this view, Wittgenstein claims to have found'“the key for 
deciding th(i way in which solipsism is the truth”. About the truth of solipsism 
he is not in doubt in the least. But he is painfully aware of the unthinkability 
and unsayability, i.e., non-communicability, of this truth. To doubt is to 
develop or entertain an attitude. I can easily feel that others have their souls, 
their own languag(;s, but for me, given a particular language, in this case 
Wittgenstein’s, to show the same is impossible. 

In one S(uiS(!, in the empirical-phenomenal sense, Wittgenstein’s world, 
because of its thinks bility and sayability, can be successfully communicated. 
But in a transcendental or metaphysical sense, this sort of communication 
breaks down. But that does not rule out the pol^ibility of another sort of 
communication. The languagtr of thought is the language of science (as 
understood by Wittgenstein) and sharablc by all alike. But that world, being 
limited as it is by the rules of its own semantics, of namability of objects, 
and of picturability of stat(!s of affairs, cannot rule out the existence of other 
world (s),c.g., the world of values presented to one’s finding and willing. The 
uniquemrss of (jiui’s life does not clash with th(^ uniqueness of otlicrs’ lives. 
But because of its very nature, the uniquem^ss of life is not “convincingly” 
communica))l(!. It can only he nu^ant, suggested or indicated. This kind of 
communication may a])]3(\ar weak compared to th(! other, tlie logical kind 
of communication. But, rightly understood, most of us live primarily by the 
“weaker” sort of communication. The “stronger” sort of communication is 
primarily m(;ant for showing and proving and not for living —living according 
to some values or in the pursuit of some values. As a matter of fact, interest- 
ingly enough, in our practical forms of life the “weaker” kind of communica- 
tion proves strong(T than the “stronger” kind of communication. In brief: 
our life is shaped more by valiu! considerations than by scientific ones. 

The difTcrence between the philosophy of the earlier Wittgenstein and 
that of the later Wittgenstein is well-known and has rightly received careful 
notice of the conummtators and interpreters, l)oth sympathetic and critical. 
On the issue of solipsism, it has often been argued that Wittgenstein’s posi- 
tion as stated in Tractatns has been refuted by himself in P/.-® Like Idealism 
and Realism, Wittgenstein claims that Solipsism is a metaphysical theory. 
The main tools used by Wittgenstein to refute his earlier view are his new 
notions of proper namt'S and propositions and the denial of the privacy of 
experience. This statement is in a seuisc undoubtedly correct but one must 
carefully note the hang-over of Tractatns on PL In connection with his effort 
to refute solipsism, this undying legacy of Wittgenstein’s thought may be 
indicated. 
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In Tractatus one can easily note that metaphysical theories have been 
meant and extensively alluded to. Time and again he has used philosophy as a 
critique of language and tried to show that certain things can be said in and 
through truth-functional logical language and certain things, about which he 
himself was not in doubt and in which he was deeply interested, could not be 
said. He takes immense pains to explain why certain metaphysical expe- 
riences, though felt and willed as values or dis-values, good or evil, cannot 
be expressed. In addition, he also says that ordinary language must not be 
changed or revised. For it has its own justification. In Tractatus liis main 
interest is not ordinary language but the anatomy of science-communicating 
language. Even there he is careful to point out the inadequacies or limits of 
this language for the purpose of communicating certain non-scicntific, i.c., 
metaphysical and axiological themes. In Tractatus the privacy paradigm of 
experience, though recognised, has not been elaborated. In his later philo- 
sophy the attack on the privacy paradigm, to my mind, does not improve 
the situation very much. His arguments in PI (402 and 403) trying to do 
away with the distinction between “my pain” and “L.W.’s pain” and to 
treat at par the experiences of the first persons, on the one hand, and those 
of second and third persons, on the other, do not, rather cannot, I think, 
remove the irremediable privacy of experience. What at best he succeeds 
in proving is to state clearly why that sort of <;xperieTic(; cannot be meaning- 
fully talked al)out and communicated. In other words, he is extremely 
criterion-conscious in PI both for the purposes of recognising endless richness 
and nuances of ordinary language and arresting xhr, llm^at ofpossihh* seman- 
tic anarchy or rulelessness. This is bound to remind one of his predicament 
with solipsism and questions of value in Tractatus, Then! the rules of his ideal 
language prevent him from saying about his non-scientific, non-namable 
and non-picturable experiences. In both the cases I find Wittgenstein is 
exclusively obsessed with the ideals of showing, proving and ch*arly saying. 
And in both the phases of his lif(! he remains equally sensitive to metaphysical 
issues, the issues of life, death and values. 

While talking about his knowledge and the purpose of life, Wittgenstein 
affirms that the meaning of life is problematic and it fit s outside the world in 
which he, as an embodied being, is obliged to iive. Life and the world arc 
same. One might say: life is how one defines his attitude to what is thenr in 
and beyond the world. His knowledge does not go beyond the world but his 
will, marked by good or evil, succeeds in a way in penetrating it. Like the 
meaning of the world, good and evil fall outside it. The meaning of lifer, i.e., 
of the world as well, is what he proposes to call God, The world is independent 
of one’s will and docs not respond to one’s aim or prayer. Like Kant, Witt- 
genstein seems to be inclined to think that the world is not only independent 
of but also indifferent to our will. Even then we seek and talk about the mean- 
ing of life, it is a sort of prayer. Since by will we cannot change the world, 
we, for our own happiness or freedom from pain, can only try to make our 
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will as independent as possible of the world in which we are obliged to live. 
We may renounce the world ; but cannot change the course of its happenings. 
{Note Book, entries from 1 1.6.16 to 8.7.16). 

I find a striking similarity between Kant’s notion of goodwill, good by 
virtue of its independence from the worldly influences, and Wittgenstein’s 
notion of what may be called moral will. Wittgenstein is also inclined to 
make moral will independent of the happenings of the world, including those 
of the body which are subject to the laws of the world. But while Kant assigns 
a duty-fulfilling role to will, Wittgenstein encourages an attitude of renuncia- 
tion and contentment. He is for living a life of contentment. In the world he sees 
no presence of God. Will’s “penetration” into the world does not alter the 
course of the latter. “To believe in God means to see that life has a meaning”. 
To believe in God is to witness^an inexorable course of fate. If we can truly 
recognise the causal structure and the inevitable nature of the world, Sarhsdra, 
our independence or freedom, nirvana becomes genuine and, in that case, we 
do not have any fear of death in us. Death can never visit life. Only its shadow 
as fear darkens our life. A life is bad when it allows iTself to be darkened by a 
rootless fear. 

It is very instructive to note that while Wittgenstein spends so much time 
and devotes so much attention to a theoretical picture of the world and of its 
knowledge, he never fails to take sustained interest in indicating the serious 
issues of life which do not fall inside the world and arc not objects of know- 
ledge. He speaks of conscience as the voice of God, What this voice conveys to 
him is neither thinkable nor logically communicable. And yet he seems to be 
very anxious to hear the voice of God. The questions pertaining to God, 
willing of good and feeling of the beautiful arc in the nature of “how” and 
not in the nature of “what”. These are not questions of fact or of science 
but of aesthetic and cthico-rcligious sensibility. The questions relating to 
what makes an attitude aesthetic and a sensibility cthico-religious, though 
very pertinent, cannot be gone into details here. The connections between 
scientific facts and value discourse are indeed very complex. 

My reference to Wittgenstein and, through him, to Kant remains in- 
complete without the perceptive views expressed on the subject by Schopen- 
hauer. All these thinkers addressed themselves to the problems of value-fact 
connections with critical richness. In fact, Wittgenstein’s acquaintance with 
Kant and use of his ideas arc es:.entialiy mediated through Schopenhauer. 
According to the latter, reality is not representable either picturesquely or 
even very clearly through concepts and categories. What we have of the 
world in the representations is always coloured and oriented by will. Will 
has two aspects in it: phenomenon and thing-in-itself. The individual pheno- 
menon of the will has its origin and dissolution in time. But as thing-in-itself 
it is not affected by it and the causal claim. Nor is it co-related to every 
object of knowledge. The will to live is the primordial subject and it is in that 
capacity that man is not only timeless and beginningless but also endless or 
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immortal, “His exemption from death, which belongs to him only as thing- 
in-itself, coincides for the phenomenon with the continued existence of the 
rest of the external world”.*® 

Our primordial will to live as such is not cognitively available to us. We 
have it only in and as the body. Though death is unknown to the will-to- 
live as such yet we, as objective and embodied representations of that will, 
are seized of by the fear of death. The ground of this really ungrounded fear 
is “our” attachment to the body. It is a real-unreal attachment. Ontologically 
it is not there, i.e., not factually traceable. But it is verv much there in our 
feeling and attitude. 

Schopenhauer’s difference from Kant is priiiiarily to be understood in 
terms of the former’s view that Kant’s notion of the object of perception is 
incoherent and untenable. To speak of “object of perception” is to imply tluit 
object has a presentable objectivity of itself accomplished outside the human 
body-as-will, without being presented to it and interjjreted by it. S('hopen- 
hauer also rejects Kant’s notion of concept as available in finished form and 
meant for application and use. He is against understanding reality via con- 
cept. He is for grasping it directly i.e., perceptually, not conceptually. 
Schopenhauer likens Kant “to a person who measur<‘s the h<‘ight of a tower 
from its shadow” and himself to “one who ap])lies the measuring-rod to the 
tower itself.” He accuses Kant of skipjring over the richness and tint multi- 
fariousness of the world of percq:)tlon. “Philosophy, then^fon*, is for him a 
science of concepts, but for me a science in conc(rpts, drawn from knowh'dge 
of perception, the only source of all evidence.”'*® 

Schopenhauer’s starting point of philosophy is (widently subjectiv(t and 
what he calls anti-materialistic. But his is an intriguing sort of subjectivism. 
It highlights the unity of man through his iniutr nature, i.e., will, with the 
world. Only the phenomenal appearanects of the world are available in re- 
presentations or ideas. Time is only a firm of rq)resentation of lint plntno- 
menal world. But time itself is eternal. Death is said to be “the temporal end 
of the temporal phenomeno n”. And when time is taken away, life knows no 
end. In other words, in the timeless frame of reality life and death inter- 
penetrate. One might even say: they are identical. Like the Buddhist, 
Schopenhauer in a sense is inclined to agrc<r tiial samsdra is nirvdna. We arc 
simultaneously subject to and yet free from the causal chain. I’hf: subjection 
of our knowledge of the world to the form of time represents it as transitory, 
and destructible; but in their true nature they can be takem to be (*tcrnal. 
Repeatedly referring to Hinduism and Buddhism and the ideas of Plato and 
Plotinus, one of the basic points that .Schopenhauer tries to make out is that 
time is an image of eternity and body is an image of the wilUto-livc. Wc are 
afraid of death because we think that wc are identical with our images and 
fail to realise our primordial will. I am afraid to think of my own physical 
destruction or non-existcnce. But if I reflect on my non-existence as such, it 
is not fearful. I was non-existent before I was conceived in my mother’s womb. 
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Why am I not afraid to think of that non-cxistence of mine? This reflection 
brings to light that our fear of death and craving for immortality is essentially 
body-based, i.c., due to our attachment to and identification with the body. 
According to Schopenhauer “it is I or ego... by which the world is first 
brought al:)out, and for which alone the world exists”.®^ It is in and through 
this I or ego that the proclaimed “destructibility of our true nature” and 
“the identity of macrocosm and microcosm” become intelligible. It is there- 
fore through this point of I or ego that Wittgenstein speaks of our will’s 
ability to penetrate into the metaphysical or transcendental without leaving 
the empirical or phenomenal behind. It is at this point that the two realms 
meet. Schopenhauer’s answer to the “riddle” is: “the centre of all existence 
(I or ego), this kernel of all reality, is to be abolished, and yet the world is 
to be allowed to go on existiii(^”. 

If this view is accepted, both the question of immortality of the soul and 
that of scientific world appear in a favourable and emotionally satisfying light. 
Understandably, this view was not available to Wi^genstein, at least not in 
a straightforward manner. Nor am I sure whether this is the truth. The 
connection b(‘twecn the metaphysical and the empirical, or between the 
provable and the perceptible, is not a matter of proof or demonstration. The 
dualistic didicullies have been expressed in various ways. Such pairs of con- 
cepts as value/fact, teleologic/mechanical,free/caused,andpractical/thcore- 
tical arc expressive of this am))ivalence or essential tension of human life. 
The experiences of our life do not at all lend themselves to clear formulation 
and communication. That is why in the realm of values wc simultaneously 
find satisfiction and controversy — satisfaction of experience and controversy 
over llie possibility of judgement. Analogously, it may l^e poined out that the 
logic of theoretical discourse ])roves much less controversial than that of 
practical one. In brief, it may be said, in the theoretical world of science we 
achieve a larg(r measure of unanimity, whereas in the practical world of 
value-experience and -exchange we come across a variety of views. By this 
I do not suggest that judgement is absolutely non-available in the sphere of 
values, c.g., aesthetics, ethics and religion. Since human life has an invisible 
and yet effective unity of its own, our cognitive inclinations successfully 
penetrate the value-laden sphere of our life. 

The sceptic’s dissatisfaction over the lack of clarity, provability and 
communicability of certain types of experience, especially the axiological 
ones, is rooted in his non-sceptical commitment to the theoretical paradigm 
of knowledge. Fven within the area of science when we move from the obser- 
vational temis to the theoretical ones, the theoretician’s dilemma becomes 
manifest. Both in the theoretical and the practical spheres of experience we 
are obliged to go beyond the given and feel inclined to explain or enjoy the 
given in terms of what lies beyond it. For example, in framing scientific 
explanation wc relate, arrange and systematise the given experiences in 
terms of certain theories which have survived some tests, proved their mettle 
and are more acceptable to the concerned community. Here when doubt 
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arises, it is sought to be removed by well-defined and publicly sharablc 
experiences. 

In contrast, in the sphere of moral, aesthetic and religious experiences, 
our primary endeavour is to entertain, enjoy and, at times, even suffer the 
experiences and not to analytically disentangle their conceptual infrastructure 
and examine their consistency or lack thereof. Further, in the latter t}pe of 
experience, our main aim is not one of proving or communicating. When 
we sec something beautiful, our j^rimary disjiosition is to enjoy it, sharing 
this experience with others is of secondary interest to us. Hut in a smsc it is 
true that our ability to sec something beautiful is itsell' sustained by some 
vaguely defined conceptual network. Negatively speaking, in the absence 
of that network we human beings, like other animals, would have been 
incapable of having and enjoying aesthetic or religious exjierience. But the 
conceptual network sustaining aesthetic and religious modes of ex])eri(‘nce 
and discoverable on reflection, is not primarily oj)erativ(t in tin* .s(“i(*ntific 
mode of our experience. There some well-articulate coiu'ejits and categories 
are consciously employed and our own experi(‘nc<‘, at that l(‘vel, has an 
explicit ^/A^r-orientation, i.e., is marked by an intention to eonimunicate it 
to others and, on demand, prove it siuTessful. Our i)reoc(nipation witli the 
idea or representation of reality, when it gets better of' our feeling of rt-ality 
and our yearning towards it, lands us in scepticism in reflation to the objects 
of feeling and willing. If the paradigm of cognition is uni ritically or mecha- 
nically transferred to, and imjiosed ujion, the jiaradigm ol heeling or that 
of willing, w(' are bound to get ^tuck up in some sort of what may be, called 
intellectual confusion. For exanijile, freedom or its absniee may somi'how 
be experienced but cannot be convincingly communicated. What I niiran to 
say is this. If I say “I am not free” and somi'one is not convinced of ihi: trutli 
of what I say, I have no logical means at my disjiosal to I'onvini e him. inuii 
some of my utterances and behaviour he may be jicrsuaded of tin* trutli of 
my statement. But if he feels ollierwise, I n niain helpli ss. It is not an infre- 
quent experience for main of us that in lomplex and delicate jiractical 
affairs our communication is not as successful and effectivi! as it generally 
is in the case of the exchange of .scientific idetas through w(*ll-establi.shed 
logical and experimental methods. When by jiracliial affairs we mean, 
among other things, religious and aesthetic exjierienies, the jiroblem of 
communication pre.sents its(!lf more acutely and persistently. 

I have already mentioned earlier that whtui it comes to the question of 
talking about liberation or nirvana, many saints {muni) and philosoi)hers rirali.se 
the futility of normal discourse and prefer to re main silent (mauna). This 
silence is to be distinguished from the legendary sceptic’s silence. '1 he cogni- 
tive sceptic feels inclined to remain silent primarily because ol his realisation 
that whatever he is able to affirm or deny is bound to be so f|uestionable 
that it is practically advisable to k(n*p silent. But when Buddha decides to 
keep silent on the nature of nirodnay his underlying consideration is different. 
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He feels that the richness or fullness of experience of nirvana is such that words 
by their nature are incapable of expressing it. It is analogous to the musician’s 
silence, silent gaps or spaces, in between his sonic articulation of a symphony 
or rdga. Pauses between ordered or harmonic sounds, though silent, weave 
or contribute to weaving a musical pattern, and are meaningful and commu- 
nicative. 

Non-existence of the self before birth, its temporary existence and its 
non-existence after death... are somehow continuous, — “continuous” in 
the sense that these are co-present representations in one’s awareness. When 
Vacchagotta asks the Buddha if the self exists, the latter remains silent. 
Asked by Ananda as regards the cause of his silence, he explains his reasons 
clearly. To affirm the existence of the self might be understood as acceptance 
of the doctrine of the permaritut self, to deny the self would amount to 
endorsement of the view that the self, without purification necessary for 
liberation, is totally destroyed on death and is not reborn. Further, to affirm 
the existence of the self might lead Vacchagotta to bfclieve that the empirical 
world is not really not-self, while to deny it altogether might offend his 
common sense and put him into confusion. It is interesting to note that 
Buddha’s arguments are not conclusively probative but merely suggestive. 
They are basically practical or pragmatic in character and indicate Buddha’s 
inability to express in words his own view on the nature of the self. We also 
note in the Malunkyaputta dialogue of the Majjhima Nikaya that Buddha, 
pressed by the disciples to answer the riddle of the world limited by space 
and time of the continued existence of the enlightened man after death, 
explains why he prefers to remain silent on the issue. He does not tliink 
that it is a part of his duty to instruct his disciples in these matters. “He is 
inst(uid a physician who gives such instructions as lead to the freeing of man 
from bondage, and informations on the points in question tend in no way to 
the desired end, therefore not imparted by the matter”.®- It is clear from 
Buddha’s words that on the issues of self and liberation the information 
or knowledge imparted by words are useless, if not misleading. These are 
the areas where successful exchange or communication calls for a different 
approach. It has often been very rightly said that the best form of education 
is provided by influences and examples and not words of mouth and lecture. 
Needless to add, it is not easy to create that influence or set that example 
which can prove its communicative competence. Communication has its 
levels. In oral communication we need an uttcrer-hearcr situation — some- 
one to utter “something” and some other to hear “it”. But in this sort of 
communication there is no guarantee that “something” uttered this way is 
identical with what is comprehended of it by the person communicated with. 
Apart from the physical noise-loss involved in the process of communication, 
there arc the possibilities that (a) the hearer may fail to grasp the intention 
of the utterer and (b) the former may put his own interpretation into what 
he hears. In a Husserlian way one might say that in every utterer-hearcr 
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situation there is an element of identity intended by one but not actually 
perceived by the other. In the other's perception this identity is bound to 
penetrate. 

Secondly, we may think of a two-person non-oral communication which 
is not necessarily marked by acts of uttering and hearing. In a situation of 
deep delight or that of deep distress or tragcdy,for example, a lover and his 
beloved ordinarily do not, in fact need not, talk to communicate their ex- 
periences. This two-person model of non-oral communication, with some 
modification, may be easily expanded and mad(! more compreliensive. But 
the critic may raise the question : “In th<‘ said example, the content of 
communication has already been surreptitiously introduc(‘d into theso-calUrd 
non-oral situation and, tht^refore, the possibility of its communication with- 
out words has been thereby ensured”. The critic’s jioint that the jiroclaimed 
redundancy of words in the situatimi is spurious may be shown as untenable 
and based on misconceptitm regarding the relation Ix^lween the ibrm and 
content of human communication. The content of human communication is 
available even in its unuttered form. It is our common experience' that our 
grief or joy is known to others c'vcn if, it is not announced or utt('nxl. True, 
in this sort of cases there is tlie possibility of misunderstanding or misinter- 
pretation. But that does not disproves the main jioint, namely, llu' very 
identifiable (pre-or non-communicalive) existence of the content of (‘xjieri- 
ence. Nor does it seek to totally overthrow th(! idea of the privacy and subjec- 
tivity of experience. The possibilitif^s of misunderstanding and misintfTpnr- 
tation are only illustrative of communication-failure and do not jirove non- 
existence of the content to be communieat(*d. 

Schopenhauer draws a distinction b(!tweeji “sci(*nc(r oj concepts” and 
“science in concepts”. Some components of scit'ntihc knowh'dge, cannot be 
communicated by concepts but have to be grasjx'd in them. Once w<! recall 
that the scientific mode of knowledge is secondary in character, i.(s, parasitical 
upon and sustained by non- or pre-scientific experience of life, it will be <rasy 
for us to understand the idea of unuttered but co-shared cfnitcrnt ofexpe^rience. 

In this connection wc may recall Heidegg<*r’s claim that state-of-mind and 
understanding arc existentially ecjuiprimordial.^^ The cfjritent of our experi- 
ence is thrown out of our being and can thcrelore be interpreted, shared and 
understood by others. Meaning is co-sharable even before it is linguistically 
articulated. In a sense, meaning, like man, stands disclosed. Language is a 
totality of words and has a life of its own. Although we make use of it in 
different ways, yet our uses do not destroy the life of the language in the 
world. By our action, inaction, intention, silence, etc. wc may throw into 
language some added contents but all th(;se we succeed in doing as enveloped 
by and living within language. As a symbolic system, language penetrates 
into our neuro-physiological system, interrupts and interprets its incomings 
and outgoings. Given the above view of language, the concept of communi- 
cation acquires more depth and comprehension. It is not to be construed 
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merely, or even primarily, as an information-conveying process. Rather, 
Heidegger claims, communication is primarily an experience of co-sharing. 
“Communication is never anything like a conveying of experiences, such 
as opinion or wishes, from the interior of one subject into the interior of 
another. Dasein-Wi\h is already essentially manifest in a co-state-of-mind and 
co-understanding.” In oral communication what constitutes communica- 
tion is not only what is talked of but also the act of talking itself. Strictly 
speaking, in a real life-situation the two are hardly distinguishable. The 
communicative unity of talk and what is talked of arc clearly evident in 
dramatic arts. 

Thirdly, besides oral and non-oral communication, the other most 
important mode of it is silence. Silence is a part of language and not disso- 
ciated from it — does not standfoutside of it. It may look like a dark and 
rugged island encircled by a boundless and bottomless sea but in fact it is 
always supported by submarine firm territory of unheard and unspoken 
language. 

Language has its different levels of functioning, communicative and 
non-communicativc. That language is intended to be communicative is 
obvious and need not be stressed at length unless, of course, we are very 
interested in bringing out the variety of its nuances. But, the non-communi- 
cative language does not cease to be a language is a point which deserves 
our special attention in the context of our understanding of silence as a 
mode of communication. Take the case of our communication with the 
persons who are deaf and dumb. To them we do not talk. But with them we 
communicate without talking or using words. They can feel as well as know 
what we intend to communicate. Our communication with them comprises 
not only thing-words but also value-words. Even the shades of difference 
in the value-discourse are communicable to and sharablc with them. Interes- 
tingly enough, this situation of successful communication, viewed externally, 
may appear silent — a silent situation. I say “silent”, because it need not 
necessarily be the case. A silently communicative situation as described 
above discloses its human and meaningful character very naturally, but 
not always very correctly or exactly. In other words, the possibility of diverse 
interpretation is never completely ruled out. 

At times we find ourselves in situations where we speak or hear or both 
but do not communicate. We may talk at length in a diplomatic way giving 
the impression (at least to the uninitiated) that one is communicating some- 
thing and expressing one’s self. But the initiated here may well understand 
that the speaker’s diplomatic words arc “idle” or non-communicative. 
Striclty speaking, the said idle character of pseudo-communicative words 
has a message of their own, namely, the speaker is not meaning what he is 
saying by using the w'ords. It is in this sense that one is justified in affirming 
that words by the very nature are incapable of remaining idle in a discourse,^ 

Let us think of another situation. I am placed in a rowdy and alien 
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crowd where almost everyone is ceaselessly talking, and very few arc interes- 
ted in listening to what is being talkt'd about. One may think it is an inten- 
sely communicative situation. But most of us know that in a gay party of 
the sort people are more interested in talking rather than in listening, still 
less listening with interest to what is being talked about. In this sort of talking 
situation, the words exchanged are in most cases really idle i.e., not intended 
to mean much. On some occasions, I have sct*n one or two persons standing 
quietly aloof, almost deliberately withdrawn, from “their” company and 
maintaining their significant seclusion and silence. To me at least, their 
silence appears not only meaningful and communicative but also refreshing 
and welcome. Silent persons amidst a noisy and talkative crowd always 
appear to me very successfully communicative. One might say that those 
silent few are deeply engaged in some soliloquy on their chosen themes which 
have nothing in common with the talk going around them. In silent soliloquy 
man represents himself to his deeper self and yet the situation sj)ills over the 
brim of the privacy of his experience. Otherwise, tlie soliloqnous character 
could never be available to us to comiiK'iit u])on. Our anxiety to understand 
what is going on in the minds of the people who are dispositionally reticent 
is not entirely rootless. It rests on som<‘ complex cues following which wc 
often succeed in getting into tlieir mind, i.e., in understanding them. The 
point to be mentioned luae is: these cues are much weaker and Ih^xiblc 
than Wittgenstein’s rules. 

Similar cf)nditions more or less a])ply to the cases of care and concern, Wc 
do care about and are concerned with what is going on in the minds of 
persons whom we love and like or who are our sworn (mcmi(‘S. C’are and 
concern not only are founded in experience but also have in them projnise- 
lines, however faint, following which exploration or investigation may be 
advisably undertaken. 

Wc know of many saintly ])ersons who are reticent and ofterj live a very 
secluded life. Even then wr find that they command n^specl and devf>tion of 
a large number of peopirr, Tiiough with the latter they do not frequently 
converse or, as we know in many cases, do not converse at all, their views 
on different matters are known to their followers, f’he communication 
between a .silent person, whether a saint oi a deaf and dumb person, and 
others shows, among other things, that the uttered language is not an in- 
dispensable means for successful communication. I.anguage has a life of its 
own and, in that sense, is an institution. At least it may be understood thus. 
Without making explicit reference to how it is used in speech, acts and 
writings, language may be studied. Secondly, language may ])e understood, 
perhaps more profitably and promisingly, in terms of its various uses. Dc 
Saussure, Sartre, Merlcau-Ponty and many others have exploited this 
distinction between the various levels of lanagiiage which may l;e differently 
lived. In its institutional form language holds l^ack to itself whatever it has 
in it. One might say : that is the iii-itsclf form of the life of language. Here it 
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is captured in its basic or deep structure. In this form language hides itself 
from us. Yet this, perhaps, is not exactly the case. Language cannot be what 
it is supposed to be if it completely succeeds in hiding itself from us. Even in 
its hidden form it works, discloses itself out to its potential users. Or, it 
degenerates into something else, into some other forms and meanings — other 
than what it was at a given point of time. By its very nature language flows 
and works and does not stand still like a rugged rock. 

The in-itself character of language is indicated by Wittgenstein when 
he says that a proposition has a sense of its own independent of its being 
affirme dor denied, i.e., used some way or other. {TLP 4.061 & 4.064). To 
bring out the limitation of Wittgenstein’s view that “a proposition is the 
expression of its truth-conditions” {TLP 4.431), Strawson points out that 
we cannot give a satisfactory a^rount of the notion of truth-conditions 
“which involves no css('iitial reference to communicative speech acts, i.e., 
to communication-intention.” But in fairness to Strawson, one would be 
well-advised to note his cautious observation that thetfcssential reference to 
communication-intention falls “into outlying portions of our semantic theory” 
and “remains secondary and derivative” and that “the central core of 
meaning (is) determined by the rules which determine truth-conditions.” 
Without modification I find it diflicult to accept Strawson’s primary empha- 
sis on the rule-determining truth-conditions, relegating speech acts, deli- 
berate silence etc., to the secondary position. 

Mcrlcau-Ponty observes on the point: “The relations between the reader 
and the book arc like those of loves in which one partner initially dominates 
because; he was more proud or more temperamental, and then the situation 
changes and the other, more wise and more silent, rules”. The silent conver- 
sation that goes on between the author and the reader in the reading situation 
is evidently non-picturesque, non-linear and modulativc. 

Silent conversation between the author and the reader and the loud 
discourse between the speaker and the hearer arc not altogether different 
in principle. The diflerence is mainly practical. However, I do not like to 
belittle the importance of this difference. At the same time examples are 
available to indicate that the author-reader communication is more lively 
and effective than that between the utterer and the hearer. The practical 
life of a communicative situation, its strength, resonance or weakness have 
to be gathered from the insights, in-goings or interiority of the concerned 
situation. Its outer or exterior indicators, for example, name, place, persons 
and the syntax and semantics of the language used provide, at best, only a 
partial description of the related context and, at worst, substantially mis- 
leading boundary conditions. This is not to deny that proper names and 
indcxical expressions, though context-sensitive, retain a part of their own 
meanings in themselves. Othcmisc, i.e., if we refuse to recognise that words 
and expressions have somehow in themselves some meanings of their own^ 
the talk of their adding, losing and changing meanings makes no sense. One 
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might say that this is a weak sort of esscntialism built in the life of language 
and parts thereof. If we maintain that the ])arls of language, including 
referring expressions, have no meanings of their own, can hardly c^i)lain 
how language itself becomes a meaningfully related fabric having a life of 
its own, enabling us to live and communicate hy or even in it. 

In the context of communication when we use such words as context and 
boundary we must not take them in a rigid or well-demarcated si'iise. Words 
have their own life, growth, decay and death. I’his is, basically, because of 
their human roots and associations. Here I am not ])r(^aching tin doctrine 
of some sort of linguistic holism which I have* criticised elsewhere. What I 
mean is this. Language has a life of its own, and words, as parts of language, 
have also their own lives. The cells ol'an organism, one might say in a lum- 
metaphorical sense, have their own (more or Ic^ss autonomous) lives and 
yet they form pans of and make the life of llie concernc^d organism itself 
possible. The macro-lifi! of a language and the micro-liv(*s of words arc 
dialectically related, interfused and intcTactive. 

In a somewhat comparable contc'xi, CiadamcT has s])ok(‘n of an “inner 
dimension” and “dialectic of words”, “(l'^)very wcu'd breaks forth as if 
from a centre and is rehited to a whole, through which alone it is a word... 
(E)vcry word, in its monuMUarinc'ss, carries with it the* unsaid, tn wliich it 
is related by responding and indicating, riie occa.sionaliiy of liiunan spe^ech 
is not a casual impe.rfoction of its (!xprc!ssiv(! powc!!*; it is, rather, the logical 
expression of living virtuality of the spexxh, that brings the totality cjf the 
nu^aning into play, without bering able to expr(‘ss it totally”.^'* Language has 
a life of its own. 'bhat lif(! becomes manifest and articulatird clc^aily in speech. 
To put it from the reverse end, j)arts of s])e<!ch derive their articulated mean- 
ing in and from uTiitary sj)eech-acts-c um-s])ec*eh-sil nations, and the latter, 
in turn, from the life c)f a somehow identifiable! language. A word of caution. 
We must remember that silence is [in j-biiill in language. If language is a 
plenum, unintcrrruptcxl utinuum, it is so under the aspc!ct of nusmingful- 
ne.ss and not definable in terms of wcjrds, howerver large, might th(!ir number 
be and complex their syntax. The whole tcj which a wc^rd beJongs contains 
in it meaningful slices of silence which intei . 'eave wc>rds but thcmiselves are 
not words. 

Obviously, this primitive or natural language! knows not whatwc! call 
logical types of levtds in it. In the contc!Xt of natural language, the word we 
intuitively use is field and not type. Rigid and w(!ll-defint!d type of language 
is, in a way, generative of paradoxc!S and antinomies. It also laises well- 
known difficulties for self-referring expressions. I.anguage without logical or 
grammatical constants could have done away with the probhmis often ascri- 
bed to the theory of types. Against Russell, as we know, Wittgenstein held 
this view. The problems which could be disprmsed with the knocking out 
of logical constants of propo.sition put additional burden on names and their 
nexus, i.e., proposition. How do names get themselves concatenated and 
succeed in picturing certain state of affairs? I have already indicated before 
that the power of naming of names is neither fixed not encircled by an un- 
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broken or unbreakable boundary. Therefore, to my mind, Wittgenstein’s 
solution of the problem of logical grammatical constants will not do. We 
have to look for another solution. One might say: we are always working 
with another solution and now it is time that we becon^ aware of its fuller 
implications. 

We speak of observational terms and language, of theoretical t&ms and 
language, and of (well-defined) axiomatic terms and language. In between 
these three types of terms and language, if we so decide, we may think of 
other “hybrid” types of terms and language as well. Language-layers are 
never exhaustively enumerable. To think so is to assume a wrong notion of 
relation between life and language. But the point I want to emphasise here 
is that even this axiomatic language is answerable to theoretical language and 
the latter, in turn, to obscrvatioffcil language. To put the matter from the 
other end, from the bottom of the pyramid, one might say that the obser- 
vational terms and language must somehow be capturablejcatchable in theore- 
tical terms and language, and the latter, in turn, cSIJjturable/catchable in 
axiomatic terms and language. If the said answerable capturable/dialectics 
between the top and the bottom of the language-pyramid, (let us assume 
for the time being that it is a pyramid and not a field), docs not work, the 
communication between the top and the bottom, between the axiomatic 
language and the ordinary language, becomes impossible. But it is our 
common knowledge that the contents of the cognitive domains which use 
axiomatic language are available also to the users of ordinary language. In 
other words, identical contents may be represented in different ways, with 
varying degrees of abstractness and concreteness. The last test of the correct- 
ness or truthfulness of different levels of representation is practice, practical 
experience and its attending satisfaction or lack thereof. Beyond the test 
of practice there is no other test, e.g., intuitive or exact correspondence, 
available to human experience. The failure of theoretical test is rendered 
intelligible in terms of practical experience. But the failure of practical ex- 
perience is hardly intelligible in terms of anything other than what we call 
practice itself. There is no higher tribunal before which it is answerable and 
by which it is capturable or arrestable. A Kantian might intervene and say 
at this stage: this only shows the autonomy of practical reason, i.c., reason 
in relation to will and action. 

In my own way, I would like to say, the endless expressive character of 
language has two basic dimensions. Firstly, it has its depth-nuanccs which 
are mostly exploited by poets and artists. It has also its abstract layers of 
expression, which are mainly used by mathematicians and other users of 
mathematical techniques. The first aspect of language may be called vertical 
disclosedness. The second aspect may be called horizontal disclosedness. We have 
already noticed that words have their spread-out character. They send out 
ripples and resonances all around them. The contexts of their use, their 
response and resistance, make considerable difference to the form and scope 
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of the ripples and resonances sent off by them. In other words, words have 
no fixed and rigid meaning of their own. 

The vertical disclosedness of language is entirely iclated to the different 
levels of our experience. The different levels of our experiences seek expre- 
ssions appropriate to their nature. What we have in us as aesthetic, ethical, 
or spiritual experiences often present themselves to us very intensely, poig- 
nantly and delicately. The intensity, poignancy, delicacy and other similar 
characteristics of these value-experiences wc. feel inclined to describe as 
ineffable, for they defy all expression. Mystics and i)oets adhm that in the 
ecstasy of contemplation, the contents of their experience get almost comple- 
tely dissolved and tlial they are left with nothing in them to express in words. 
“You always stand alone beyond the stream of songs. The waves of my 
tunes wash your feet but 1 know not how to reach you (Tagore) “. “In that 
high hour of visitation from living God tliought was nought*’ (Words- 
worth). Many of them prefer, in those mfum^nts of joy, silence to expres- 
sion. In these modes of expcri(‘nce, language aiul life an* so inlcTWoven 
that the former fails to be reflective of llu? latter. At the reflective level 
language succeeds in varying degrees in disemgaging itself from the ex- 
periences of life. In arts, spiritual experience*, etc. language ])rovcs 
primarily self-addressed, i.e., soliloquous. 

In its other aspect, horizontal disclosedmtss or spreadoutness, language 
bccomcjs partially disengaged from the life with which it is necessarily and 
in various ways interwoven. At this stage*, language gets e/A^T-oriemted, and 
words get -seeking and, therefore, the public or institutional chaiacler 
of language becomes very manifest. The horizontally disclosed language is 
for all to follow. But for obvious reasons, all cannot follow it equally. The 
mathematician and the poet can and, in fact, do ope.rale at this, i.e., other^ 
ward level of language. In one sense their aim is same, namely, to communi- 
cate. But in another sense, their aiin is different. While the mathematician 
tries to show or prove, the yoet tries to lay bare and share his experience with 
others. One might sav: the paradigm of horizontal disclosed, i.e., public- 
institutional, language is proof. For, it is argued, proof is chrar and distinct. 
But the critic may point out that this clarity and distinctness are parasitical 
and depend upon the acceptance of the grounds of proof - axioms, d(!fini- 
tions, etc., which, as we know, arc not answerabh* to anything beyond or 
above them. If the critic happens to be himself a poet, he may go further 
and affirm that compared to the clarity of mathematical proof, transparency 
of poetry or, for that matter, of music is preferable from the standpoint of 
successful communication. Further, the said transparency, unlike clarity of 
proof is not parasitical. It is unfounded, self-shining, and endlessly improve 
able. 
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RitearalSodoIagy & Dialectical Sociology 

D.A CkattopaJhyaya 

Kail I^x ahd Sai AxnmtSDO wiCh whose ideas this Hook is iosdihl|E<^cer> 
md. Sl0U|^ bdong te Iid different cultures and ages * 4tenffinity <ff their 
mugien Ihimes isveiy Admittedly their meiSoat are opposite. 

OttskadidleetidanandtheotRnranintegralist. Interestingly,«aou^, some 
Of'tteir badc'eonclttsions are similar. It is evident fronst^r .common 
c^nnmitment to holism, historicism and anarchismt And this originally 
B^uce4ihe author of this work to make a comparative study of these two 
Very unlike thinkers. 

FREEDOM TRANSCENDENCE AND IDENTITY 
Essays ifi memory of Kalidas Bhattacharyya . 

Pradip JCumar Sengupta,Bd. 

MdUDAS Bhattacharyya (1911*1984) belonged tofthat select band of 
Nfiaa philosophers who did n0t remain content with the mere exposition of 
dassfeat Indian thought systems. Grounded equally well itf the iptricacies of 
both Bastem and Western philosophical systems, he refused to harp on the 
superiority or inferiority of either. According to him, the essential nature of 
Indian philosophical quest lies in its concept of total man which finds 
expression in the unity of spirit and matter, in the grand idea of freedom, 
i. realization of self-in-man through action. 

LOGIC, LANGUAGE & REALITY 
An introduction to Philosophical Studies 
Bimal Krishna Matilal 

The word ^Philosophy’ as will as the conjuring expression Indian 
philosophy* has meant differept things to different people — endeavours and 
activities, old and new, grave and fHvolous, edifying and banal, esoteric 
and e]|Oteric. In this book, the author has chosen deliberately a very 
dominanP trend of the classical (Sanskrit) philosophicai literature as his 
subject of study. The age of the material used hm demands both philological 
ffholarship and philosophical amplification. Classical wamSffoiSstras Usually 
with the Uihorytof knowledge, tho nature of inferenceand butgoage, 
and* the related au—ttom of uiiiuiug/ upd lemsntics. Several important 
oonoepts aadtheofies have been singled out for orhical analysis and clariflc- 
Mifla in modem terms so that the results maybe intelligible to modem 
tftudents of boffi Snskrit and philosophy. 
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